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America to Aid 
In Solutions of 


Trade Problems 


——_— ‘ 


United States Represented at 
Three Conferences in 
Geneva in Oc- 
tober. 


‘ 


Customs Restrictions 
To Be Considered 


Communications and 


and Covanterfeit Coimage Are 


Other Questions to 
Be Discussed. 


- es 
Three international conferences 1m 
Geneva in which the United States Is | 
registered as a participant are scheduled 
in October, according to a statement of 
the League of Nations reviewing the | 
monthly work of the League, which has 
been received by the Department of 
State. ' 

The three conferences are: The Con- | 
ference for the Abolition of Export and 
Import Restrictions, opening October 17, | 
at which the United States will be rep- 
resented by the American Minister to 
Switzerland, Hugh R. Wilson; the Con- 
ference on Communications and Transit, 
which opened October 12, on which the 
United States is also represented by | 
Minister Wilson; and the Mixed Com- 
mittee of Experts for the Study of the 
Question of Counterfeit Coinage, which 
opened October 10. : 

Conference on Counterfeiting. 

The United States has been repre- 
sented unofficially by the Chief of the 
Secret Sexrwice, W. H. Moran, Depart- 


Transit 


Phrent of the Treasury, at a earlier ses- 


* 


sion of the third Conference. Mr. Moran, 
it was recently stated at the Depart- | 
ment of State, is not attending the Oc- 
tober conference. 

Administration of Mandates, Unifica- | 
tion of Customs, Nomenclature and 
Health Organization will be considered | 
at these other conferences to be held | 
during the month. 

The full text of the statement of the 
League of Nations, follows: ‘ a 

The work of the League of Nations in 
Octoher concerns economic and financial | 
questions, Communications and transit, 
international public health, and man- | 
dates. hes 

Economie and Financial Organization. 
On OcOtober 10, the Mixed Committee | 

On October 10, the Mixed Committee | 
of Experts for the Study of the Ques- | 
tion of Counterfeit Coinage met at 
Geneva. s 

This Committee is under the direction | 
of the chairman of the Financial Com- 
mittee and includes delegates of banks | 
of issue, specialists in international law, | 
and, representativey of prosecution au- 
thorities. (Among the latter has been |! 
the Chief of the Secret Service of the | 
United States Treasury Department, W. | 
H. Moran.) 

Convention to be Approved. 

This committe held a session in June 

in the course of which it drew up a |} 


| defined. 
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Electrical Devices 


| Check Water Supply 
“Mechanical Men” Stand 
Watch Over Washing- 
ton Reservoira. 

Three “mechanical men” with the 
ability to “talk” are the guardians of the 
water supply of the city of Washington, 
according to the United States Engineer 
of Washington, Major Brebon B. Som- 
mervell. 

These devices, Major Sommerville 
stated orally October 14, stand watches 
“around the lock” at the three reservoirs 
which provide Washington with its drink- 
ing watery, They were perfected by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 


- WASHINGTON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1927. 





‘Dr. Work Calls 
_ Conference on 
Oil Conservation 


| Representatives of Industry 
te Draft Bill Designed to 
Prevent Overproduc- 


tion. 


| Recent Rate of Output 


ing Company in ccoperation with Dewey j 


M. Radcliffe of the United States Engi- | 


[Continued ox Page 2, 
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Power Development 
Regulated to Protect 
Future of Shipping 


Expansion of River Naviga- 
tion Expected to Accom- 
pany Growth of Freight 
Traffic. 


Power developments must not be per- 
mitted where they will 


declared Major Glen E. Edgerton, Chief 


Engineer of the Federal Power Commis- ! 
sion, in an address October 14 at the | 


Southern Appalachian Power Conference 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Railroads may today absorb the bulk | 
the | 
freight | 
might be profitably carried by water if | 
power developments have not eliminated 
water | 


but 
that type 


sometime in 


of 


freights offered 
future, he said, 


the possibilities of establishing 
lines. 
Major Edgerton stated that this is a 


situation of which the Federal Power | 


Commission is constantly congnizant, and 


that it is desired to see that power de- | 
velopment and navigation shall not con- | 
flict, but rather shall be complementary. ! 
| The full-text of his addresyfollerzs: 


In about one-fourth of the area of the 
United States water is a precious fluid, 
so scarce as to make its availability and 
its uses matters of great concern to the 
inhabitants of those regions. To pro- 
vide adequately for the indispensabie re- 
quirements of the population, it has fre- 
quently been found necessary to estab- 


lish arbitrary priorities in accordance | 
with the importance of the several pur- | 


poses for which water is needed. The 
usual order of priority is: 
1, domestic use; 2, agriculiura! use; 
3, power development; 4, navigation. 
Miscellaneous industrial uses are in- 


cluded generally in the classification of | 
domestic use, because water for such | 
purposes is commonly supplied by mv- | 
nicipal water supply systems, in which | 
the actual disposition of the water is | 
Hydraulic min- | 


difficult to determine. 
ing, sometimes of importance, is always 


classed below domestic and agricultural | 


use, but its relative position with respect 
to power and navigation is less clearly 
The use of water for recre- 
ational purposes, including the preser- 


| vation of scenic beauty, occupies a prom- 


German Industries 
_ Show Improvement 
) 
a Surpluses Found in Sur- | 
vey of Balance Sheets of 
Stock Companies. 


Continued improvement in German in- 
dustry is revedled in an analysis of the 
balance sheets of sbout two-thirds of -all 
German stock companies, including the 
more important ones, according to a re- 


merce from the Trade Commissioner at | 
Berlin, Clayton Lane. Most are declar- 


ing profits, the average net profit being | 


| Bureau of Agriculture Specialist Says Sales Must Be Made 


5.5 per cent of capital stock. Following 
is the full text of the report: 
A statistical survey 


sheets of a number of German stock com- 


panies has been made recently by the i 


local press. Only two-thirds of the total 
number of such companies were covered 
in the analysis, the more important com- 
panies were for the most part included. 

The German industry seems to be 
showing am improvement in its funda- 
mental condition over previous periods. 
The survey shows strong surpluses, of 
which corisiderable portions are carried 
to reserves for the new accounting 
period. Taking German stock company 
business as a whole, only 42 per cent 
of gross profits appear as dividends to the 
stockholde2s; 50.1 per cent of gross prof- 
its are charged to depreciation or other- 
wise written off. Of the total number of 
companies reported, 60 per cent declared 
a profit, and of the total capital invested 
90 per cemt earned a profit. 

The average net orofit is about 5.5 
per cent of the capital stock of the in- 
dividual company. One must consider, 
however, that 50.1 per cent of the gross 
profit was written off, and that were 
these charges not so high the net profit 


(Continzced on Page 10, Column 6.] 
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of the balance | 
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inent position in individual cases, but 


| it is seldom urged as superior to domes- 


tie, agricultural, or navigation needs, and 


; has not yet become a subject requiring 
general | 


detailed consideration in 
case. 

Only domestic 
quirements make 


the 


and agricultural 


consumptive use of 


water, and even they may sometimes 


be coordinated with power and recre- 
ational needs by maintaining the stor- 


[Continued on Page 12 
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interfere with | 
future needs for transportation by water, | 


' 
re- 


| Economic Losses Sustained By 
Producers and Resources 
of Nation Depleted 
Too Rapidly. 


The Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Hu- 


bert Work, as chairman of the Federal | 


Oil Conservation Board, has asked the 


president of the American Petroleum In- | 


| stitute, E. W. Clark, to designate three 


leaders of the oil industry to collaborate | 
with representatives of the Government | 


' and of the American Bar Association 
drafting & tentative bill for the conser- 
vation of petroleum resources. 

In a letter to Mr. Clark, made public 

; October 14, Dr. Work states that this 
action is taken in accord with his recent 

suggestion for the formation of a com- 

mittee of nine. made before the Min- 
erals Section of the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

Overproduction Causes Loss. 

The full text of tne retter made public 
by Dr. Work follows: 

My dear Mr. Clark: Representative 
leaders of the oil industry have from 
time to time during recent months made 
representations to this Board that the 
overproduction of erude petroleum in 


ous economic and financial losses, and 
| in consequence of this condition this 
Board has been petitioned for such re- 
lief as existing or prospective statutes 
might provide. 

In view of the present lack of author- 


| production of oil. and in view of the gen- 
{ erally recognized menace through over 

production to the country’s natural pe- 
| troleum resources, it was my privilege at 
a recent meeting of the Mineral Section 
of the American Bar Association to sug- 
gest, in conformity with the expressed 
desire of the industry -nd also in accord- 
nace with the belief entertained by this 
Board that needless and extravagant pro- 
duction of oil should now and in the fu- 
ture be avoided, that a committee of nine 


| be selected to draft a tentative bil] which e 


/ might properly and equitably meet the 
situation. 
Bar 

The American Bar Association accepted 
this suggestion and has advised this 
| Board that a committee of three mem- 
bers representing the legal fraternity 
will be named to cooporate with a like 
number of representatives of the oil in- 
dustry and a similar number of repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Government. 

I will be glad if you will on behalf or 
| the industry endeavor to have designated 
three recognize | leaders conversant with 
and representatives of all branches of the 
oil industry to confer with the represen- 
tatives o* the American Bar Association 
and the Government’s representatives, 
yet to be selected. 

It was my suggestion that these nine 
gentlemen draft a tentative bill for study 
and consideration by this Board prior to 
its submission to the Congress of the 
United States 

If your will be good enough to advise 
me concerning sach action as may be de- 


Accepted Suggestion. 





termined upon by the oil industry, I shall | 


be glad to proceed without delay. 


Marketing of Beef Under Gradin g System 


port received by the Department of Com- | 


Seen as Solution to Catile Men’s Problem 


on Quality Basis to 


Meat selling on a basis of quality un- 
der a uniform system of grading is the 


! ultimate solution of the problem of mar- | 
keting facing cattle men throughout the | 


country, it was stated orally by Assistant 


Chief Marketing Specialist W. C. Davis, | 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, on 
October 14. Mr. Davis pointed out that 
the beef grading service which was in- 
augurated May 2 has been a marked 
success, though so far it includes little 
more than 5 per cent: of the cattle 
slaughtered. 

Mr. Davis, in discussing the increased 
attention now being given marketing 
methods in contrast to the former em- 

, phasis on simply producing, said that 
only by beef grading could cattle men 
compete with sales on the market of 
worn out dairy cows. 

“The slogan ‘From Farm to Table’ 
ties up in a few words the relation of 
consumption and production,” Mr, Davis 
said, “but it in’ no sense portrays the 
pitfalls that the farmer encounters afte) 
he starts his products on their journey 
to the consumer’s table. Because of the 

| pitfalls‘and unexpected obstacles which 


v 


ua 


Protect Producers. 


the average farmer has had to meet in 
the past, the business of farming was 
fast becoming unattractive. Not so 
| many years ago the business of farming 
{thad become so unremunerative that the 
oncoming generation of farmers’ sons 
had, to a great extent, left the farms 


and sought other fields of endeavor in | 
which returns for their labor were more | 


promising. 
Marketing Neglected. 
“When I make the 
until recent years the farmers of our 
country gave attention to producing, 
rather than to marketing, it is not in- 
tended as any criticism of the farmers 
in general; such a condition has‘ ex- 
isted, however, over a long period of 
, time. The farmers in general were 
' concerned principally with ‘How much 
can I produce?’ rather than ‘How much 
can I get for what I produce?’ 
largely a matter of increasing yields, 
without giving a thought to probabk 
demand, and whether returns would be 
sufficient to show a profit for 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 4.] 


| Was said. 


| provement 
| particularly those where consolidation is | 
| not yet feasible. 


Is Declared Wasteful | 


| States are, at the present time, promot- 


Nearly 


this country was occasioning tremend- | 


ity on the part of the Federal Govern- | 
ment throug specific law to regulate the | 


, were born of the war. 
, tions in hitherto undeveloped regions of 
| the world have undergone spectacular 


| trade 


statement: that , 


It was | 


time, | 


States Standardizing 
Their Rural Schools 
Regulations Concern Uniform- 
ity of Buildings, Grounds 
and Curricula. 
Thirty-one States ‘ne promoting stand- 


ardization of their rural schools, the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 


| Interior, stated on October 14. 


County-wide plans of standardization 
are being conducted in other States, it 
According to the Bureau the 
activity is most concerned with the im- 
of the small rural schools, 


The full text of the statement follows: 
State departments of education in 31 


ing standardization of rural schools, 
either by authority of the statutes or by 
rules and regulations of their chief execu- 


| tive school heads, according to informa- | 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 
Industrial Expansion 
In South Is Source 


Of Heavier Exports 


Half of 
Shipped Abroad in 1926 
Left Through South- 

ern Ports. 


Nearly half of the export tonnage of 
the United States went out of ports 
from Baltimore southward during 1926, 
the chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce of the Department | 
| of Commerce, Dr. Julius Klein, declared 
in an address on the foreign trade of the | 


South before the Association of Com- 
merce of Memphis, Tenn., October 14. 
Looking toward the future, the indus- 


ivies of the South see a growing stake | 


in foreign trade, Dr. Klein said, and 


| today are shipping a diversity of prod- | 
| ucts to all parts of the world. 
| the South accounted for $2,000,000,000 
| worth of the manufactured goods ex- 


Last year 


ported from this country, he said. 

Following is the full text 6. Dr. Klein’s 
address: 

The full text of Dr. Klein’s address 
follows: 

Since the armistice of 1918 the trade 
of the world has been made over. Com- 
mercial factors not dreamed of in pre- 
war days have appeared to 


Trade routes have been realigned. 
Fiscal and credit machinery has been 
overhauled. New facilities for com- 
munication—such as radio, aviation, 
shipping driven by Diesel metors—have 
made commercial intercourse a matter 
of hours rather than days or weeks, as 
heretofore. Entirely new 
Vast popula- 


transformations in their political and 
social ideas and in their standards of 
living and buying power. 

The world trade outlook today is of 


| peculiar interest to such a progressive | 
manu- | 


community as Memphis. Her 
factures (according to the 1925 cen- 
sus) were valued at nearly $109,000,- 
000. 


normally exported to foreign markets 
by similar industries throughout the 
country at large) indicates that Mem- 
phis’ overseas sales should be well over 
$16,000,000. At least that amount 
mrobably finds its way to foreign buy- 
ers eventually. 

Memphis’ stake in foreign 
is, therefore, a decidedly important 
item. Its increase or decrease means 
much to the pay envelopes of her 10,000 
wage earners, to the retailers who serve 


| their needs, and to the dividend checks 


of the owners of her 294 mills and fac- 
tories. 


Memphis is the center of the pro- 


| ducing section of the Mississippi Valley, 


offering as it does direct access to a 
territory containing -more than 


(Continued on Page 9, Column 2.) 
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| than 


| confe1 
| Norfolk, Va., president of the American 


Tonnage | 


| Department 


influence 
the remaking, which is still in process. | 


industries | 


| $341,000,000, the favorable trade balance 
| recorded for the month is+« $85,000,000. 


Fifteen per cent of this total (a | 
rough estimate of*the entire production | 


| subjects 


Senator Norris Asks Restriction 
Of Jurisdiction of kederal Courts i 


Would Have State Tribunals 


duce Congestion of 


Subscription by Mail: 
$10.00 per year. 


Handle More Cases to Re- 
Dockets Higher in 


Judicial System. 


Restriction of the jurisdiction of 


| United States courts to cases which can- 


not be handled in State courts was ad- 
vocated by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 
Nebraska, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, in an oral state- 
ment October 14. 

The Senator reviewed the situation 
now prevailing in the United States 
courts, saying, “There is more business 
now in the courts of the United States 
these courts can attend to and a 
whole lot of this business is of a kind 
that the State courts ought to handle.” 


Conferred With Judges. 

Senator Norris said he has held nu- 
merous conferences on this subject with 
Federal judges, including some members 
ot the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and that he is now planning to 
with Thomas W. Shelton, of 


Bar Association. 
All of those with whom he has talked, 
the Senator said, agree that something 





Conferences to Simplify 
Hardware Trade Practices | 
The Division of Simplified Practice, 

announced | 

October 14 that H. R. Colwell, one of its | 


specialists, will meet with the standing | 


of Commerce, 


committee of the National Hardware As- 
at Atlantic City, 18 
and 19 to conduct revision conferences 


sociation October 


| 
| 
| 
| 


on simplified practice recommendations 
in the hardware industry. 


Terne plates, sheet steel, eaves, 


| troughs and conductor pipes will be con- 


sidered at the session on the first day, 
and the second day will be devoted to 
files and rasps, tinware, galvanized and 
japanned wares. 


September Exports 


High Value for Year| 


be done to relieve the 
of business on the Federal courts. 
considering the advisability of introdue- 
ing bills to give effect ideas at 
the next of Senator 
Norris said, but is doubtful if any legis- 
lation could be enacted at that time be- 
cause of the press of other business and 
in view of the proximity of a presiden- 
tial campaign, which, he feels, will bring 
about an adjournment of 
earlier than might otherwisc¢ 
pected. 


should ure 


press 
He is 
to his 


session Congress, 


Congress 
be ex- 
More Judges Needed. 

The pressure of business in the Fed- 
eral courts is responsible for the con- 
stant demands for more judges, Senator 
Norris said, expressing the opinion that 
such demands are justified under pres- 
ent conditions and that it probably will 
be found necessary to provide for more 
judges in the near future. 

He he said, that the 


feels, however, 


{Continued on Page 12, Column 4.] 


Radio Synchronizing 
Suggested to Relieve 
Broadeast Situation 


Commissioner Caldwell Says 
Chain Programs Could Be 
Given Everywhere on 
Same Wave Channel. 


The task facing the Federal “tadio 
Commission was described an engi- 
neering problem involving social compli- 


as 


HOEVER 


‘rument practically so much 
Ipinon, on any subrect. always has a 
central idea from which all its minor 
‘thoughts radiate.’ 


Poliey on Foreign 


cations, such as political and religieus | 


issues, in an address by Commissioner H. 
A. Caldwell before the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers at New York 


| City on October 14. 


Mr. Caldwell reviewed the efforts be- 


the 700 radio stations in the 
States on the 89 available wave lengths 
in such a way as to eliminate hertero- 
dyne interference or reduce it to a mini- 


' mum. 
He said it was the policy of the Com- | 


Trade Balance Favorable to 
United States Also Larg- 
est of Any Month. 


Exports of the United States in Sep- 
tember the 
value for the calendar year, amounting 
to $426,000,000, according to the monthly 
report on the foreign trade balance made 
public October 14 by the Department of 
Commerce. With imports amounting to 


reached highest. monthly | 


The value of imports in September 
was about average. The favorable trade | 
baiance was the largest recorded for any 
month of this year. 

Exports for the 
with September are valued at about 
$100,000,000 in excess of exports<in the | 
same period of 1926. The nine month 
total is $3,509,407,000, as compared with 
$3,407,690,000 during the same _ period | 
last year. 


nine months ended 





The value of imports was $3,152,539,- 
000 for the nine months period as com- 


| pared with $3,320,677,000 for the same | 
| period last year. 
markets | 


The favorable balance | 
of trade so far in 1927 is $356,868,000, | 
as compared with a balance of $87,013,- 
000 in the same veriod last year. 

Gold exports also reached their highest 
of the year in September, amounting to 


| $24,439,000, which was $11,469,000 in ex- | 


[Continued on Page 9, Columr 7.) 


Resolution Proposes 
Radioelectric Group 


| Creation of Permanent Body | 
; | ifested 
| has sought more information concerning | 
| the details and methods to be used by 


Approved by Committee 
of Radio Conference. 


A resolution approving the creation of 
a permanent radioelectric consulting | 
committee to sit regularly and be! 
charged with considering technical and 
allied questions regarding international 
radioelectric services was adopted on Oc- | 
tober 14 by the Technical Committee of 
the International Radiotelegraph Con- | 
ference now convening in Washington. | 

It was announced that the United | 
States was one of four nations opposing 
the resolution, which must be presented | 


' to the plenary session of the Conference | 


before being written into the proposed | 
convention. The others were Canada, 
Indiana and Rumania, but the vote in 


' favor of the resolution totaled 21. 


| 
| 
Committees of the Conference con- | 
tinued their deliberations of the various | 
assigned them, and are pre- 
paring reports which are to be presented 
io the next plenary session. Tentatively, | 
this has been set for October 19, but it | 
is subject to the call of the president | 
of the Confereyce, Herbert Hoover, 


| his address 


| viding 
' airplanes 
| stead of the outskirts of the larger cities. 


licenses, but suggested that relief to 


| some extent might be obtained by syn- 


chronizing stations the 
same channel. 
Common Transmitter Used. 
By such synchonization, — possible 
through wired controls from a common 
transmitter, Mr. Caldwell said chain 


operating on 


; programs coulec operate everywhere on 


the same wave channel instead of em- 
This 
was suggested as a technical advance- 
ment. 

Mr. Caldwell reviewed the services of 
Admiral Bullsrd, chairman of the Com- 
mission and praised his efforts to ad- 
vance the use of radio. The full text of 
was follows: 

You as engineers will recognize that 
the problem with which the Commission 
has been struggling is essentially an 


as 


[Continued ow Page 12, 
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Landing Platforms 
Proposed for Planes 


Inventors Try to Solve Problem 
of Descent in Heart 
of City. 


Airplane designers and inventors have 


; turned their attention to inventions pro- 
landing of commercial | 


for the 


in the business districts in- 


These inventions have been presented 
to the Post Office Department, it was 


} announced orally October 14 at the De- 


partment. 
The Department, it was said, has man- 
interest in the inventions, 


the inventors, chiefly in view of the 
claim that it was possible to land planes 


can change public 


opinion cun chanye the Gov- 
Public 


—Abraham Lincoin 
President of the United States 
(8611865 
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Loans Defended 
By Administration 


Statements on Practice om 
Behalf of President Cool: 
idge and Secretary of 
State Are Issued. 


Present Ar ‘“angement 


Will Be Continued 


Government Said to Assume No 
Responsibility in Answer to 
Criticism by Mr. Glass. 


Statements explaining the position of 
the United States Government in ap- 
proving or disapproving of foreign loans 
made on October 14 at both the 
White House and the Department of 
State. On behalf of President Coolidge 
and likewise of the Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, the statement was 
made that the Government does not as- 
sume any responsibility in thus passing 
upon the loans. 

These explanations were made follow- 
ing the publication of criticisms by Sen- 
ator Carter Glass (Dem.) of Virginia 
on October 13. Senator Borah (Rep.), of 
Idaho, stated his opposition also to the 
practice of passing upon such loans. 

The United States’ Government’s only 
interest in making private loans by 
American bankers to foreign countries 
is whether such loans would interfere 
with the foreign policy in the relations 
between the United States and the 
country which proposes to make a loan. 

Mr. Coolidges Views. 

This statement was made officially at 
the White House on October 14 on be- 
half of President Coolidge in comment- 
ing upon the published statement of 
Senator Carter Glass, Democrat, of Vir- 


were 


| ginia, on October 13 in which he criti- 
| cised the practice of the Department of 


;.ing made by the Commission to allocate | 
United | 


State in passing upon private loans by 
American bankers to foreign countries, 
President Coolidge’s views on the sub- 
ject were outlined at the White House 
orally as follows: 
The President represented 


was as 


| saying that Senator Glass is a man who 


| mission not to reduce the number of sta- | 
| tions summarily by refusing or revoking 


: relations of this country. 


is well versed on the question of foreign 
loans and what he says descrves a great 
deal of consideration. 

Regulating Law Probable. 

The President, it was said, has had 
under consideration the question of en- 
tirely disregarding the question of for- 
eign loans in this country. If it seems to 
him that unless there some contact 
between the State Department and the 
bankers making the loans it is probable 
that Congress would pass some drasti¢e 
regulatory law. As a result it has 


Is 


: us : e | seemed to the President best to proceed 
ploying different charnels for identical | 
| programs, which is now the case. 


for the present with the present practice 
which is merely advisory and consists 
only in inquiring whether the proposed 
foreign loan would interfere with the 
foreign policy between this Government 
and the country which proposes to make 
such a loan. 

Involved. 

The Constitution, it was said on be- 
half of the President, vests in the Chief 
Executive, with the advice of the State 
Department, the conduct of the foreign 
This Govern- 
ment, it was said, does not attempt to 
make suggestions in regard to the finan- 
cial soundness of a loan or whether 
it is worthy or unworthy of investment 
in these bonds for investment in this 
country. That is a question for the 
bankers and investors to decide. 

This Government’s one _ interest 
whether it would interfere in the 


Soundness Not 


is 
for- 


| eign relations—in the relations between 


and | 


in the business or congested areas of | 
cities. These same inventors, it was ex- | 


plained, also claim that floating dry- 
docks could be built in mid-ocean, mak- 
ing possible trans-oceanic flights, 

The Department said that only meagre 
information was transmitted with pro- 
posals to construct such landing fields, 


the United States and the country 
which proposes to make such a loan. 
Practice to Continue. 
The Department of State expects to 
continue its present practice of express- 


{Continued on Page 8. Column 2.] 


Aviation Convention 
Is Given Approval 


Pan American Union Endorses 
Draft of Treaty to Regulate 
Air Navigation. 

The Pan American Convention for the 
Regulation of Aerial Navigation, drawn 
up dast May by the Pan American Avia- 
tion Commission, was formally approved 


| October 14, by the Governing Board of 


but that the proposition was of such a | 


character as to warrant further. corre- 


spondence on the subject. One inventor | 


proposed to build a landing platform di- 
rectly above railroad tracks at terminal 
stations. The effect of such a landing 
would be a quicker dispatch of air mails, 
and consequently the Department is in- 
terested in the proposition. 


the Pan American Union. 

The text of the convention was pub- 
lished in The United States Daily at the 
time of the conference, May 5-9. The 
full text of the announcement by the 
Pan American Union follows: 3 

The Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union, at a special session 


held October 14, approved a convention 


It was made plain by the Department | 
| the republics of the American continent, 


that it had no appropriation available 
for the ‘purchase of such. inventions, but 
pointed out that it was entrusted with 
the duty of locating and approving sites 


for landing fields for the contract aur | 


mail service, 


\ 


to regulate aerial navigation between 
The convention is based upon the con- 
clusions reached by the Inter-American 


Commission on Commercial Aviation, 


[Continued on Page 14, Column 4.J 
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A draft convention has been drawn 
up which wil] serve as a basis of dis- 
cussion for the Conference nd has al- 


number of clerical worker 
tion for the holid 
give temporary 


S$ in 
ay business, 
employment to 


ready been unanimously approved by number of men and women. 

the Internationa] Economie Conference, Virginio, While there is some idleness 
All states members of the League and apparent jn certain Sections, the em- 

the principal honmember states have ployment outlook for the remainder of 

been invited to send representatives to 1927 is considered Satisfactory, The ma- 


The United States 
1unicated the name of 
High Wilson, United 
in Berne. 


the Conference. 
have already comn 
their delegate, 
States Minister 


jor industrie 
cases with 
pect to con 


S are operating 
full forces emplo 
tinue on this ba 


sis. 


and in most 
ved and ex. 


In certain sections some of the tex. 

Although the preparatory work for tile mills are running on overtime sched- 
this conference preceded the Interna- ules indefinitely, Reports indicate that 
tional Economic Conference, the Diplo- plants Manufacturing trunks, tobaceo 
matic Conference may be considered as | products, and silk cloth will have large 
the first attempt to give practical ef- forces employed during the next 60 days, 
fect to the principles and recommenda- A seasonal] curtailment in employment 
tions of the Economie Conference, has already started in the fertilizer fac. 
The Council decided to appoint Mr, tories. Severa] ship-repair yards are op- 


Colijn, former Prime Minister of the 
Netherlands, to the chair of the Con- 
ference, Mr, Colijn was the chairman of 
the Trade Committee of the Interna- 


erating at a low 
mediate outlook 
industry, Re 


Minimum with 
for an inere 
sident building 


no im- 
@se in this 
tradesmen 


will be fairly well employed except in 
tional Economic Conference, one or two localities where a decrease 
Communications and Transit, in the Volume of this class of work is 
Communications and Transit. In this ; anticipated. 
connection there are two meetings in West Virginia, Except for 4 seasonal 
October, one on October 12 at Geneva, decrease of employment in connection 
and the other on October 25 in London. With agricultural activities, road con- 
The Subcommittee of experts on sta- struction, and building, very little 
tisties in inland havigation will meet on change in the present employment Situa- 
October 12 to continue its study of the | tion is anticipated throughout the re- 
Unification of Statistics which is of con- | mainder of the year. The majority of 
siderable importance for international | the larger industries e 


xpe 
n Satisfactory 
employed, 


ct to continue 


trade, schedules with 


| Operating o 
The Committee 


on tonnage measure. full forces 


ment in maritime navigation Will con- In some sections of tho State there 
tinue in London its work on the unifi- | has been a Steady demand for labor fo) 
cation of tonnage measurement. road Paving, which will continue unti] 

The Health Organization. A certain winter Weather interferes With this 
number of members of the Health Com- | work. Coal mining will afford employ- 
mittee wil] pay a visit to the Serbs- ment to a large number of mine workers, 
Croates-and-Slavenes Kingdom in Octo- There yij]] be a Surplus of unskilled 
ber for the Purpose of attending the labor toward the close of the year, but, 
inauguration of the public health schoo] from pres, nt indications the skilled la- 


of Zagreb and 
rural health 
He 


8e.: 


Visiting the urban and 
centers in Jugoslavia. The 
alth Committee Will hold its eleventh 
sion at Genevia on October 28. 
During the mission of the chairman of 
the Healt} 


ing October, 

North ¢ 
veals 
little 


bor supply should be well e 


November, 


mployed dur- 
and Decembey, 

arolina, A recent survey re. 
Considerable unemployment with 
POSSibility of there being much of 


1 Committee in Latin America | a decrease during the remainder of this 
the Possibility of technical Cooperation | year. Ip the Principal cities the present 
With the public health and medical au- | surplus of labor is largely due to an 
thorities of those countries, in Particular | influx of people from adjoining States, 
Argentine, Brazil and Uruguay, Was con- Work in the cotton fields wil] afford 
templated. The Council, at the request | employment to a large number of 


men 
and Novein- 


of the invited 


examine 


A ssembly, 
Committee to 


the Health 


certain plans of 


and wome 


n during October 
ber, 


Reports from a Majority of the 
cooperation, textile centers indicate that full-time op- 
The Assembly also notified the Health erations wil] be continued for the next 
Committee to make a careful examina- | 90 days, 
tion of the work which might be done In some localities these mills are run- 
by the Health Organization jn pursu- | ning both day and night and a large 
ance of the recommendations of the In. | number of Workers are 


assured employ- 
year. 

begin theiy 
Within a few 


ternational Health Conference of the 
Pacific with a view to the Study of health 
problems in ‘hat region. 
Administration of Mandates. 
Mandates. The twelfth Session of the 


ment for the rest of the 
tilizer factories will 
operations 


S@asonal 
weeks, which 


petitions,’ 


certain number of together 
Mandates Commission wil] open on Oc. | With the observations of the mandatories 
tober 12 at Geneva. The agenda in- | on these petitions, On this occasion the 
cludes the examination of the annual re- | Committee Will establish the Codification 
ports of the mandatories for Irak, Brit. | of decisioy regarding procedure con- 
ish Camerouns, Togoland, Ruanda. | cerning Petitions. 


the Pacific Islands 
anese mandate, 
MMission wil] 


j 


Urundi, Samoa and 
inder Jap: 
The Co 


It wil] examine 
Feneral qyo 


a certain numbe; 
concerning the 
mandates 


of 
execu- 


ticns 


also examine 4 1 tian of the 





In States of So 


Seasonal Occupation Declini 
ally Active With Fa 


employment is declin- | 


prepara- 
This will] 
a large 


; Tepeats the 
; “hangs up,’ 


The fer. | 





THE UNITED STA’ 

. oe Ma a 

ects for Winter E m ployment Varied 
uth Atlantic Seaboard | 





ng, With Indu 
i? Labor D 


emand., 


will mean employment for 




































men. Building js not very active and 
2 surplus of these tradesmen is already 
apparent in severa] Cities, 


There is no shortage of 
labor anticipated in y 
a large number of winter Visitors 
soon be coming into the 
of these people will immediate] 
employment. ¢ 


Newspaper Is Used 


As Schoo! Texthook 


will 
State 


¥ look for 


New Method Is 
Te: 


Employed in 
ching Foreigne 


Cla 


rs in Eve. 
Ss at Buffalo. 


ng 

A daily newspaper as 
provided for each pupil 
school , for foreign-spea] 
women in Buffalo, the 
cation, Department 
stated on October 14. 
the statement follows: 

A newspaper for each pupil 
vided in the English class 
school Buffalo, which is attended by 
foreign-speaking men and women, 
Clas are first drilled in the meaning 
and bronounciation of unfamiliar words 
in articles chosen in advance for silent 
reading, and afterwards are questioned 
on understanding of the content. 

To aid in the acquisition of hygienic 
habits, articles on health and Sanitatior 
are read and simple rules of cleanliness 
are discussed. Display advertisements 
i in developing a vocabulary, and 
classified advertising Pages and other 
departments of the Paper are effectively 
utilized, 


textbook 
in an evening 
king men and 
Bureau of Edu- 
the Interior, 
The full text 


é 
4 


is 


ol 


of 


pro- 
of evening 


57, 





ses 


assist 


Electric Devices Made 
To Check Water 
Page 1.) 
instruments which Major 
Sommerville characterized as “almost hu- 
man,” are regulated by the height of the 
water in the reservoirs, When the water 
supply headquarters in Washington, un- 
der contro] of the Department, desire 
information as to the stock of water in 
any the three reservoirs, the “me- 
chanical may” is called on the telephone, 
and by means of the reaction of the 
water height, regulates itself to utter one 
of its characteristic notes a number of 
times io denote the water’s level, It then 
signal, to avoid error, and 
” Major Sommeryel] said. 

The Department, Major Sommervell | 
pointed out, thereby ig enabled to keep 
accurate tab on the drinking water level, 
Without the aid of humans Should the 
“mechanical 


Supply 


(Continue d from 
neers office. The 


of 


man” at one reservoir re. 
port a subnormal level, he explained, the 
municipal] water department can order 
the cessation of pumping from that res. 
ervoir and the Water Withdrawn from 
the others. 

Ex onomically, Major Sommervej] said, | 

the mechanical] men are of Significance, 
Fionring on a hasis of two shifts. he 


fe 











Sstries Gener. 


a large num- 


any class of 
iew of the fact that 


and many 


SALURDAY 


neert Hear 
At Depth of 500 Feet 
Through Solid Rock 
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Underground Reception Ob- 














mine near Pittsburgh, Pa., it was at first 


—$—— 


> VUELUBEK 15, Lyz7 


re —— 


Decree C rea 


To Remodel 





Ro yal 


' Local Delegates to Be 
| 









iod either as directed by the Govern- 


ment or on its Own initiative as duly pre- 

concluded that radiation and induction Subject before the appropriate com. 
would penetrate rock for considerable mittee. 
depths, Subsequent investigations have 
shown that in every case the transfer- Study of Economies 
ence of radiation was by some conduc- In Public Service 
tors in the mine, electric wires, pipes Meter a pe initiatory mensuns 
or rails, all of Which abound in modern ee ae “long initiatory measures 
mines. to be most appropriately taken up by 

It is possible that at Caribou the rg- 7 the members .of the Asse mbly is the 
dio waves excited the ocnductors in the | SU&gesting of economies that may be 


shaft, and these in turn excited s 
and pipes, which brought the 
to within 70 feet of the 
and that the 
the radio app 


rails 
radiation 
experimenters, 
strong amplification of 


; ir 
aratus enabled the radia- 





detrime 
w 
shall Suffice that 


itroduced in the public service Without 
nt to the same. In Proceeding 
ith the inception of these measures jt 
any member address, 


1 writing, the appropriate committee 


: : ms (seccion) Which, after granting him a 

io © bridge the ap. This, Dr. Eve ; A Sa : 
ti eth. age a c bebhe but not impo hearing, shall, if the Proposition is ac. 
conside PS, 1S Ipropdse >, ae T S- 

_ . 2 cepted, undertake the matter and sub- 
Sibdle, : : : . 

ges : : yj} mit it in due form to the Government 

On the other hand he y impressed ave ; ; ; 

th the fact that th. loop did not point , Which, itself, or by the intermediary of 
v 1@ Tact the > loo : 
— in ighb i emis rs or along | 2" officer of tho Assembly, Shall be 
oward eg’ ‘Ing ¢ ‘UCctors o a ng . . . : 
n 2 : - ed it did aia at both obliged to Zive full information on the 
he Is, b g ne : : 
the ae oe ; I Susject before the appropriate com- 
levels within a few degrees of the source mittee 


at Denver. 


The evidence is strong, but not abso- 


For example, members of the Assem- 


F : bly shall regard themselves as obligated 
lutely conclusive, that Wireless waves to have the Government informed 
will penetrate 900 feet of rock to an ex- through its president, of any deficiencies, 
tent which enables them to be received errors and irregularities of which the 
it} ryt ‘ ifienti t is sir- aS £ 

with powerful amplification, It is desir. | general administration may ‘be accused, 
able that these Investigations should be 


followed by further re search work on the | 


Article 4, When any member considers 


C it in the interest of the public that the 
subject. : Government Should furnish information 
a Attenuated vt anes .; or explanations before the Committees 
e s aad tee conductec Ra ome on te Plenary sessions the presidency 
he uae tend to ine a g oh, | shall be so informed in Writing, the sub- 
a radiation aa throug ei With, | ject and details to be examined being 

-ourse, -n attenusg , s ’ ; ‘ ° 
7 : yur : much utter = is ee n! b iefly stated, the Government being ob- 

‘adio os rnais w st -netre , lore 7 i ; ! 
rs 7 ! ial Ri oc pene a ligated within eight days to accede to or 

‘ough a g¢ “Onductor like ge; vater ‘et he ; lat; : , 
throug &@ Zor - - > — ‘ wa a reject the Interpellation and, IN Case of 

a maxir t f , : . 
= a ae ao ‘epth of about . = acceptance, the appropriate Minister 
eet, anc re IS no reason w y radi Peng charged with the Matter of reply- 
ation should not penetrate to 10 times ine thereto : 

at distance through a °Or conduct a Nee . ) 7 
e ; ee Poor conductor Article 5, When the Government con- 
Ike dry rock. Sota ; a4 ; ; 

hy felt — stall ; ee siders it advisable to make joint jy, esti- 

s8 e a rurtnei inves Fé 1S e : P . 

i B estigation &ation of any Service or branch of the 
should include a ©onlparison of the pene- State Natit ce ee . oe wa . 
tration of radio u ves from :; distance | ”*8te, provinces 01 municipalities. it 
iat - env Of a distan . | Shall request the President of the As. 
exceeding many wave lengths, and of nbly : : . 

, Sie! : : Sembly to designate Committees com- 
radio waves fenerated at a distance less ak as : 

ie Posed of at least three members 0 nine 
than a wave length. ot : ; 
_ ee most, which. with full POWers and 
. : aaa | ample facilities, shall make the investj- i 
Two American Ministers | ation, reporting thereon to the As. 
| Sombly and it, in turn reporting to the 
( aaa te nee . , Paes Sd 
In Le aves of Abs¢ nce | Government should Judicial oy adminis- 


The Departme nt of State announced 


C organism appear exnedient, 
October 14 tho following changes jn Article 6. The National Assembly shall 
heads of American diplomatie and con- function every year from the second 
sular missions: 


H. Perciva] Dodge, 
to Denmark. 


Minister 
leave October 


American 
departed on 


ruption othe, than the days of religious 

13. Gordon Paddock, Secretary, has as- | op national holidays and 20 days from 

sumed charge of Legation, i December 20, ten from Quinquagesima 
Lewis Einstein, American Minister to j Sunday, and 10 from Palm Sunday. f 
Czechoslovakia, departed on leave Oc- ' Article 7, The Assembly Shall be con- | 
tober 12. John §. Gittings, Secretary, | ducted normally through Sections or | 
is in charge of Legation. ! Committees, and Plenary Sessions shal] | 

Edward P. Lowry should be addressed only be held the last week of each month 

as American Consul, Guadalajara. Mex- | with a maximum number of foyy Ses- 

~ico. | Sions, *“Vveraging six hours duration each, 

‘ ilieiadacc | Which shal] be publie and open to the 
pointed out that it would be necessary j Press, for the censorship of whose re- 
to employ six watchmen to perform the | ports a4 Bureau shall be established in 
service of the electrically-operated mech. | the Assembly Building, 
anisms. Moreover, he Said, they “de. f The President of the Assembly shall 
mand no emolyuments and are not ad- | be en »wered to Suspend, if neces; ary, 
verse to working 24 honrs a day” the bublig Character of the sessions, i 


trative 


Monday 
day 


inte ‘vention by the appropriate 


of October 


until the last 
of the follow 


ing July, w 


Satur- 
ith no inter- 
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tes Nati 


Chosen b 


Representation Conf 
Wbindinanient, 
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onal Assembly 
Legislative Plan of Spain| 

















dent of the Assembly, wl 
ize himself with their 
| transmit them 
decision as 


10 shall familiar. 
contents and shal; 
to the Government for 
to the matters under consid- 
eration and their submission to the 
Plenary Session, and the President of 
the Assembly shall, in accordance there- 
with. fix the time for their discussion, 
This discussion may not exceed three 
hours for any subject, reservations be- 
ing made for intervention by the Goy- 
ernment and by the Board in the plenary 
‘sessions of the Sections (Committees) 
in the Assembly. Speeches for and |} 
against the matter are to be limited to 


provine 


2A 


ci 


the clas 
5. Re 


ties of 


Repre 


29 minutes and a single rebuttal to 10 Articl 
minutes, enly the President and the ‘ ak 
Members of the Government being per- | Of eac 


mitted to speak 
spectively, 

Due time having 
plenary discussion, 
cord with the ( 
whether a vote s 


50 and 15 minutes re. 
been devoted to 
the Presidency in ac- 
70Vernment Shall decide 
hall be taken, and, if so, 
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either verbal] 


al organization of t 
3. Government y 
character of memb 

| 4. Representation str 
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tion, labor, com 


Mayor or Councilor, w 
by direct v 
ticket written a 
those nomi 


[Continued on Page 8, 


ed March 4, 1926. 


CRLSnN ED MlEKEIN, BEING 


IE Unitep STATES Dainty. 
a tees 


' by what process’ 
ponement of the d 
tee reports, the Gov 
for their direction 


As regards the Post- 
iscussion of Commit- 
ernment may arrange 
and devolpment with- 


out detriment to individual opinions and 

° ° ° votes, 
y Election With Right of Discussion jn the Committees shall 
erred on Groups, always be verbal; in the Assembly 


or, Written, as desired. 


A copy of the Royal Decree Creating | cither on his dwn initiative or by diree- Plenary Monthi ‘ Session 
5 4 . . oy a Spani ati sse y, whic tion of the Governm nt. . 
ts . ing in the States of the South Atlantic | ber of laborers, erved in Tests for Lo- the Spanish National Asse mbly, y hich i ent. ies | Devoted to Interpellations 
: Port Restrictions to Be Dis- | eed. ' served in Tests for Lx | Convened October 10, the far legislative | For these plenary sessions galleries ) 
| Seaboard, manufacturing and public Considerable highway work Is already ; ) body to function. in Spain since the shall be reserved for the Diplomatic Article 10, The four plenary monthly 
| 2 , , ry - 7 , ; = ; ; » > . ‘ : ’ 2 " i 
rr cussed at Geneva. | works promise generally to provide em- under way, and in some Sections addi- cation of ( res. Cortes was dissolved in 1993, has just | Corps and for the public, but entry | session of the Assembly shall last six 
r | Ployment. for many workers for some | tional ces are soon to be started aq | been received in translation by the De- | shall be always by card, Entrance and ‘ied, ‘athe ang fat ae ‘tome > 
| . a ; . rill increas . | ia » P stay ; - | | Interpellations, ; ( - 
: ; | time. Conditions differ In the various | that will reuse the volume of em C | rado Mine Used ' partment of State. length of stay in the assembly hall of rpellations, any have een ac 
eeting Opens Oct. : : Ployment on this kind of work which OLOKE Js The Dass tipulates that 1) the plenary sessions shall be rigorously | cepted and placed on the order of the 
cee coe nes “te will be continued weeded, Weather — legi I i ‘ke d ; ieedl kas the oy * : reserved for the Government and mem. | day. Only in excepfional cases may the 
. ° ea . spas : o.6 Mic]. ya » ehe ave > character | Stites 
pleted by the Employment Service, De- in. No increase in building is anticipated : ai a] ; wis et na ; - ae - c a AC | bers of the Assembly, Presidency extend the session for an 
Communications and Transit | partment of Labor, and the present surplus of labor includes | Transmission Via Conductors chan ; ak chon 4 end bed. She eee shall be afforded the best | hour longer, 
. | es : rare, Maryland, Dis- | a good many building-trades men. led as Possible But | #Cvised by the vovernment, but endowec ! facilities but special p sses to enter Article 11 The Assembly shal¥ have 
and Counterfeit Coinage | _ Conditions in Delaware, ~ . Weer Vit ; Regardec as Possible with its own prerogatives and functions, | h A ae bl Buildin hall b ised | a president four vice presidente and four 
| ri i ir é yes y. . . * . | > Sse] s re ae < res § 
‘ ° | trict of Columbia, Virginia, Wes jv a Industry Is Active N Prol ble Which shall prepare and submit gradu- t e eeembly Bui “ng shall be require ekg p 
Also to Be Considered. | ginia, North and South Carolina, ndaus ry Is Active — ic ; | ally to the Governm nt Within three | for the press Service, Secretaries, the president and two of 
| af v . n 7 Jer e c ‘ee 2 : . 
| gi ‘ida, are reviewed j g “ ’ ———__ ; at ; ay ed . : the vice residents and two se ies 
; : ‘ | Georgia, and Florida, are See Je In South c rolina years, and as a reliminary draft, a gen- Sub jec is Enumerated P ; cretarie 
. ‘om Page 1.} : District , . ‘ un- I 8 to be appointed by the Government th 
(Continued from eras | Survey of the South Atlantic District. South Carolina. An increase in em- Reporting on a series of tests on eral and complete legislative Plan to be For Consideration - od by the ment, i 
provisional draft convention. At its Oc- | The full text of the Survey follows: ployment is anticipated during the next derground radio reception conducted by submitted at the proper time to a sincere ge ee others to be elected by the Assembly, it 
tober session the committee will pre- | South Atlantic District [comprising the 60 to 90 days, The major industries ex. Dr. A. S. Eve, of McGill University, the consideration by public opinion nek te Article 8. oe the more aoe | ak te aratood that all these Officers 
pare the final text of this convention, | District of Columbia and the States of pect to operate on satisfactory Schedules | Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- due course to the toyal sanction.” a ee aoe an eee cath ae oh regularly belong to the Assembly, 
which will be submitted later to the | Delaware, Maryland, \ Irginia, West Vir- with no curtailment of forces. merece, in a statement, October 14, points ; : shall be divided into 18 sections, eac 1 The vice presidents and secretaries 
ounci! : ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, The outlook in the textile industry | out that radio Waves will penetrate earth Interpellations of Government. to be composed of 11 members desig. | 4ppointed by the Government Shall be 
C li. ¥ ; ‘ wer) 5 Fae » . > , > Prog mnNew thei i : \e rae . 

On October 11 the Subcommittee for | Georgie, and Florida] : 's considered bright, most of the textile | and rock to a depth of about 500 feet. ‘Any member of the Assembly, it ig | nated by, the Presidency, wheih, in Spe | known as First and Third, and those 
the Unification of Customs Nomencla- Delaware, With the completion of plants are running, the majority with | Dr. Eve's experiments were hagare stipulated, may interpellate the Govern. | Cial instances, Shall be empowered to | elected by the Assembly as Second and 
ture met at Geneva. the harvesting of the “oy rei a day and night shifts, and this class of | for the Bureau ina Colorado ened > - me nt. The Government May accede to members not rales nere® rp Ross. | Fourth, respectively, 

“ _ The Economie Conference has stated | will be a decrease In the i rea 7. | labor Should be fully employed during | he listened in an & receiver tt | Or reject the interpellation, Se or : Bing to Article 19, The . President of “% 
its opinion that a fixed nomenclature | farm help, which will probably result et tie remainder of this year. The “fer. | a Denver Station. " it of the Bu | The Assembly is composed of 325 to} § “a a ions shall | harged with | A8sembly shall have the rank of Exce® 
for goods subject to customs duties was | a surplus of these workers. wi da tilizer factories wil] Start their seasonal Following 's the ful a Coes | 375 members, Made up of men and foll weecanis cae re enarged with | lency, carriage service chargeable to 

: at they nde 8 ‘tion ridge ' a . : i , ‘s’ statement: ; ae ae 3 i a er , Vy matters: 9 : 
an essential condition of equity in theit Road construction, : oe fone operations within a few Weeks, offering reau of same _ a Bureau of | Women, Single, widowed 01 married, the t . See oF wana lt Sia Assembly funds, and 25,000 pesetas for 
application and ease in their collection. | and other outdoor WOTkK a a rey em- employment to a large number of chiefly Tests ‘s te i winked alan indi. | [@8t named with the consent of their ; Pp how ft t - ere | representation expenses. The President 

i j ; y arge nu -r of . Ss é rado bE > rs : ' t selve ' -. Preparatio ) "atles, agree. | ‘ ; ; 

It also came ‘to the conclusion that such oe aa to a on number o : a unskilled workers, Mines in chit sue . ives will pene husbands who themselves mm ly not he “aa d ma . ith ba : iateina of the Assembly, oy his substitute, shal} 
: ‘or feather sete y . wer : : -ate str y tha radio Waves Nen ‘cs of Ice , ments, anc accords wit other eon Ss ‘ he . ° 

iclature would constitute a favor- | until col¢ Weather sets in, uliding, ‘om present indications the resident | cate ane , nembers of the Assembly, , | direct 3 Sithkaticess pena g 

ee ncinture ge , Ctr > particularly jp Wilmington where many ome Poo . ; ] | trate 500 feet or more of rock strata. teprasentast : Age >. hee and powers | direct the discussions, interpret | the 

able basis for the improvement of trade | paz ari} iimington, il : | supply of building tradesmen should be | . limi riments were ob Representation in the assembly shall 3, Nati 1 eer | rules, and Prescribe the order of the day, 

Saas a D 2 é , yy ler ray P al- ~ ese ‘ehminary exper - s -re 7 a fire Cx > i@inaht - «¢ a ie Os g é aeitens B ; . © 
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National Assembly | 


| 


Is Created in Spain | 


By Royal Mandate | 


Revision of Legislative Plan | 
of State Is Special Duty 
Imposed. 


Elections to Be Held 


Right of Representation Ex- | 
tended to Military Church 
and Other Groups. 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
through committees, on the preceding 
25th of September. 


Elections shall be held in the cap- 
itals of the provinces, voters not being | 
obliged to be present, and shall be di- | 
rected and supervised by a Board com- 
posed of the Civil Governor or his sub- 
stitute, two Councilors of the Municipal | 
Board of the capital who shall not be | 
Committee men, and two from outside 
the capital who may be. 


Representation of provincial delega- 
tions shall be vested in the person, a | 
member thereof, who may be chosen by | 
a majority in the ordinary election to 
take place in all delegations, on Sunday, 
October 2. 

Representation of the local organiza- | 
tions of the Union Patriotica shall be 
vested in the provincial presidents as of 
October 2. 

Termination of office as Councilor or 
Provincial Deputy shall not forfeit mem- 
bership in the Assembly except in case 
of a criminal sentence. On the other 
hand, termination of office as Provincial 
President of the Union Patriotica implies 
his replacement in the Assembly, but he 
may continue his membership in the As- 
sembly should he so desire if, after the 
designation of his substitute (as such 
Provincial President), the maximum | 
membership of the Assembly as provided 
for in Article 15 of this Decree is not 
exceeded. 

Article 18. Representation of the Gov- 
ernment will be vested in Directors- 
General and representatives of Boards, 
property owners, and other bodies of 
similar nature, and as designated by the 
Government, and they need not neces- | 
sarily forfeit those offices while serving, 
the same rule applying to them as to 
representatives of the Union Patriotica 
in the preceding Article. 

Ministers of the Crown shall not be 
members af the Assembly but may. parti- 
cipate in its work’ of the Sections and 
Committees, as well as in the plenary 
sessions, serving exclusively in a special 
capacity. 


Right of Representatives 
Extended to Various Groups 

Article 19. Representation is given, by 
right, to: 

Captains General of the Army and | 
Navy, and the Admiral Chief of Staff 
of the fleet; 

Presidents of the Council of State and | 
of Supreme Courts of Justice, War, | 
Navy and Public Treasury, and of the | 
Committee of Grandees; 

Archbishops, Attorneys General of the | 
Supreme Court and of the Court of the | 
Rota (ecclesiastical) ; 

Governors of the Bank ‘of Spain, | 
Mortgages and Bank of Local Credits; | 

Presidents of the Councils of Labor, | 
Public Instruction, Supreme Council of | 
Fomento, of Banking and Railways, and 
also 

Those persons serving in Madrid and | 
Barcelona as Captains General, Civil 
Gowernors, Bishops, Presidents of Com- 
mittees, Mayors, Presidents of the or- 
ganized defense committees (Somaten), 
and Rectors: of Universities. 

Also the President and Secretary Gen- 
eral of the National Committee’ of the | 
Union Patriotica, the President and 
members of the General Codification | 
Commission and permanent Councilors 
of the Council of State. 

Article 20. Representatives of the ac- 
tivities referred to in Rule 5 of Article 
(16) shall be freely designated by the | 
Government so far as individuals are 
concerned, but with care that there shall 
be a predominance of representation of 
the Spanish Academies of History, Fine 
Arts of San Fernando, the exact sci- 
ences—Physical and Natural, Moral and 
Political Science, Medicine and jurispru- 
dence; instruction in its various grades | 
Agriculture, Industry and Commerce in | 
their three-fold aspects of ownership, 
technical experts, and labor; the Press 
and, in general, any phase of activity | 
representative of important citizenship 
interest whether or not specifically men- | 
tioned in this article. 

Article 21. Members designated shall 
enjoy complete liberty in the expression 
of opinions relating to the affairs con- | 
nected with the statutory functions of | 
the Assembly, with no limitation other | 
than such as may be imposed by the 
President in the plenary and committee | 
sessions, in applying the rules. 

They shall enjoy no other guarantee | 
or privilege, but in all instances of de- | 
tention in any place and for whatever | 
reason such detention shall be imme- | 
diately communicated to the President of 
the Assembly, who may request his re- 
lease from the gubernatorial or judi- | 
cial proceedings connected with his de- | 
tention. 

Loss of membership in the Assembly | 
shall result only from his own request | 
or by concurrence of the Assembly in | 
a three-quarters vote. Other measures | 
of discipline and order shall be formu- | 
lated in the Rules. 

Article 22. Members who live outside 
of Madrid shall be allowed free first- 
class transportation on the railroads 
between the place of their habitual res- 
idence and Madrid, and shall receive a | 
per diem allowance, for attendance at 
plenary or committee sessions, of 50 and 
25 pesetas, respectively. 

Members living in Madrid will re- | 
ceive a per diem allowance of 25 pe- | 
setas for attendance at plenary or com- 
mittee sessions, these expenses to be 
met by appropraitions under the Sec- | 





| controversy 


| objection. 
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Policy of State Department in Passing 
Upon Foreign Loans Meets With Defense 


Statements Following Criticism by Senator Carter Glass 


Are Issued in Behalf of President and Mr. Kellogg. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| ing the attitude of the United States 


Government regarding foreign loans is- 


| 


| sued in the United States, it was stated | 


orally by the Department October 14. | 
The Secretary of Svate, Frank B. Kel- | 
logg, it was stated, does not care to | 


(Dem.), of Virginia, or enter into any 
with him regarding his 
statement that the Department’s pass- 


; ing upon foreign loans should be dis- 


continued. But in reply to requests re- 


| make a reply to Senator Carter Glass | 


course, require 
consult it. 
merits of 
propositions, 


American bankers to 
It will not pass upon the 
foreign loans as 
nor assume any 


transactions. 
should not, therefore, state or imply that 
they are contingent upon an expression 
from the Department of State regarding 


| them, nor should any prospectus or con- 


garding the Department’s position, the | 


form letters which are sent to bankers 


| who ask the opinion of the Department 


regarding projected loans, was made 
public together with portions of Secre- 


| tary Kellogg’s previous speeches defin- 


ing the loan policy. 
Policy of Department. 
The Department of State never ap- 


tract refer to the attitude of this Gov- 


ernment. The Department believes 
that in view of the possible national in- 


; terests involved it should have the op- 


| proves a loan, it was stated, but rather | 


states whether it has any objection to | 


it. Bankers are under no legal dbliga- 


tion to follow the Department’s wishes | 
| defined, follows in full: 


| in case a loan does not meet with its 
| approval, and there is no obligation on 


the part of the bankers, tacit or other- 


wise, to seek the opinion of the Depart- | 


ment. 
The practice of asking the opinion of 


| the Department it was explained orally, 
| began in 1922 after a consultation be- 


tween President Harding and the bank- 
ers, in which they expressed a willing- 
ness to seek the opinion of the Depart- 


| ment. 


Secretary Kellogg, it was stated, does 
not favor legislation regulating the sys- 
tem of supervision over foreign loans. 
Any commission which might be set up 
for this purpose, it was stated would be 
cumbersome and might do more harm 
than good. No other Government as 
far as Secretary Kellogg knows has any 
such commission. 

Secretary Kellogg does not see any 
reason, it was stated, why individual 
Senators ,or the Senate should not dis- 
cuss this question, although_he believes 
that if they were fully acquainted with 
the circumstances they would consider 
the very limited control exercised by the 
Department of State as beneficial. 


Statements Incorporated 
In Form Letters 


The two form statements made to 


| bankers who ask the advice of the De- 


partment regarding loans follow in full 
text: ‘ 

Statement always incorporated in loan 
letters: “You of course appreciate that, 
as pointed out in the Department’s an- 
nouncement of March 3, 1922, the De- 
partment of State does not pass upon 


| the merits of foreign loans as business 


portunity of saying to the underwriters 


concerned, should it appear advisable to 
do so, that there is or is not objection 
to any particular issue.” ; 


Excerpt ¥rom Speech 
Of Secretary Kellogg 


An excerpt from a speech of Secretary | 
Kellogg on December 9, 1925, and re- | 
stated by the Department on October 14, | 


in which the foreign loan policy is re- 


“In March, 1922, after a consultation 


with various financial houses, the Presi- | 


dent directed the Department of State 
to publish a circular requesting in sub- 


stance that those desiring to float for- 
eign bond issues in the American mar- | 


ket should notify the Department of 


State, giving such information as they 


could furnish in reference to loans. 
“The Department of State would then 
give the matter consideration in order 
that, in the light of the information in 
its possession it might, if it so desired, 


say whether objection to the loan did | 


or did not exist. It was stated, how- 
ever, that the Department could not 
require bankers to consult it; that it 
would not pass upon the merits of for- 
eign loans as business propositions, nor 
assume any responsibility in connection 
with the loan transaction, and that of- 
fers of foreign loans should not state 
or imply that they were conditioned 
upon the expression of the Department’s 
views regarding them, nor should any 
prospectus or contract refer to the atti- 
tude of the Government. 

“The object of this was that the Gov- 
ernment might state whether it believed 


| certain loans weré aot in the public in- 
terest, such as loans for armament, loans 


propositions nor assume any responsibil- | 


, ity in connection with such transactions, 

| also that no reference to the attitude of 
| this Government should be made in any | 
| prospectus or otherwise.” 


Form of stating “ne objection’: “I 
beg to state that, in the light of the 
information before it, the Department 
of State offers no objection to this 
financing.” 


Policy Regarding Foreign 


' Loans Is Outlined 


A statement issued by the Department 
of State outlining its policy regarding 
foreign loans in 1922 when the policy 
was first inaugurated follows in full: 

“At a conference held last summer 


| between the President, certain member's 


to countries not making debt settle- 
ments with the United States, or loans 
for monopolistic purposes. The Dee 
partment has received notice of a great 


many loans to foreign governments, mu- | 


nicipalities and industries. 
Objected to Loans 


To Debtor Countries 

“It has objected to loans to countries 
which had not settled their debts to the 
United States as it believed that it was 
not in the public interest to continue to 
make such loans, and it has objected to 


' certain loans for armament and the 


monopolization of products consumed in 
the United States, 

* “The Department has not assumed 
and could not assume to pass upon the 


| validity of loans or the security. It has 
| not the authority of law and it will be 


of the Cabinet and a number of Amer- | 


ican investment bankers, the interest of 


| the Government in the public flotation 


of issues of foreign bonds in the Amer- 


| ican market was informally discussed and 


the desire of the Government to be duly 


transactions before their consummation, 


| $0 that it might express itself regard- 
| ing them if that should be requested | 


or seem desirable, was fully explained. 
Subsequently the President was in- 


| and adequately informed regarding such | 


| municipalities and 


formed by the bankers that they and | 


their associates were in harmony with 


the Government’s wishes and would act | 


accordingly. 

“The desirability of such cooperation, 
however, does not seem sufficiently well 
understood in banking and investment 
circles. 

“The flotation of foreign bond issues in 
the American market is assuming an 
increasing importance and on account of 


| the bearing of such operations upon the 
| proper conduct of affairs, it is hoped 


that American concerns that contem- 
plate making foreign loans will inform 
the Department of State in due time 
of the essential facts and of subsequent 
developments of mportance. Responsi- 


| ble American bankers will be compe- 


tent to determine wha: information they 
should furnish and when it should be 
supplied. 


“American concerns that wish to as- | 
certain the attitude of the Department 


regarding any projected loan should re- 
quest the Secretary of State, in writing, 


| for an expression of the Department’s 


views. The Department will then give 
the matter consideration and, in the 
light of the information in its posses- 
sion, endeavor to say whether objection 


to the loan in question does or does not | 


exist, but it should be carefully noted 


that the absence of a statement from | 


the Department, even though the Depart- 
ment may have been fully informed, 
does not indicate either acquiescence or 


promptly as possible to, such inquiries. 


“The Department of State can not, of | 


ond Section of the present budget for 
“General Government Obligations.” 
Article 23. The Government is em- 


| on March 2, 
| point: 


powered to prepare by Royal Order the | 
Rules to govern the Assembly, apply- | 
ing and interpreting the spirit and let- | 


ter of this Royal Decree Law it is also 
empowered to explain all 
points and direct such measures as may 
be necessary for the establishment and 
execution of its provisions, as well as 
to arrange for the ceremony of the 
opening of the Assembly. 

Done in San Sebastian, 
12, 1927. 


September 


Alfonso. 


| impossible for any department of the 
| Government to parcel out foreign loans, 


pass upon their merits, their security or 
upon them as_ business propositions. 
Where objection is not made, the De- 


je partment universally states that it does | 
| not pass upon the merits of foreign 


loans as business propositions nor as- 
sume any responsibility in connection 


with such transactions and that no ref- | 
| erence to the attitude of the Govern- 
| ment should be made in any prospectus 
| or otherwise. 


There has been a great deal of cor- 
respondence and considerable press com- 
ment upon the loans made to German 
states. While, the 
Department has not thought itself called 


| upon to object to such loans as against 


the public interest, it has called the 
bankers attention to the fact that in- 


discriminate loans to municipalities and | 
states were not, it was believed, favored | 


by the German Government, and might 
raise serious questions of transfer of 


| funds sufficient to pay the principal or | 


interest on such bonds. 
“The Department has further called 
the attention of the bankers to the fact 


| that they should consider very carefully 


the question whether such loans were 


| for productive purposes which would aid | 
| in procuring funds for transfer. 
| probably be 


It will 
remembered that all the 
reparations paid into the Reichsbank 
must be transferred with the consent 
of the Transfer Committee, of which Mr. 


S. Parker Gilbert is the head, and the | 
question naturally occurs whether the/| 
Transfer Committee could place obsta- 


cles in the way of States and cities pro- 
curing the necessary funds for transfer. 


“IT have no desire whatever to throw | 


obstacles in the way of legitimate loans 
but I do think American ‘bankers should 


| consider the question as to what ex- | 


tent state 
be made.” 
The policy of foreign governments in 


and municipal loans should 


supervising foreign loans floated within 
the | 


their territories, as described by 
Economie Advisor of the Department of 
State, Arthur Young, and made avail- 


| able for publication by the Department | 


on October 14, follows in full: 
In Great Britain, long the principal 


; market for capital, the Government does 
The Department will reply as | 


not undertake to pass upon foreign loans 


business | 
respon- | 
sibility whatever in connection with loan | 
Offers for foreign loans | 


Navy Cross Awarded 
To English Officer 


| 
| For Rescue at Sea' 
| a | 


| 


Assisted United 
stroyer Struck by Enemy 
Submarine. 


Occurred in 1917 


Disabled Vessel Towe d to | 


Safety; Other Honors 
Presented. 


Coolidge for his services in assisting the 
disabled United States destroyer “Cas- 
sin” to port after the “Cassin” had been 
| hit by an enemy submarine on October 


announced in a statement October 14. ; 
The full text of the Department's 
| statement follows: 


| has awarded the Navy-Cross to Lieut. 


| commander of H. M. S. “Tamarisk,” for 
his services 
United States destroyer “Cassin” to port 
after the “Cassin” had been hit by an 
| enenty submarine on October 15, 1917. 

The Cassin which was on patrol duty 
in the submarine infested area off 
pedo at 2 p. m. on October 15, 1917. 
Depth charges, carried ready to fire, on 
the stern of the Cassin, were exploded 
by the torpedo and the rudder and part 
of the stern of the destroyer were blown 
off. According to the report of the Com- 
manding officer, Commander W. N., Ver- 
non, N. S. N., the Cassin could not be 


steered, being absolutely unmanageable | 


and turning in a circle. At nine o’clock 
that night H. M. S. Tamarisk stood 
| by the Cassin and prepared to take her 
| in tow. At this time the sea was very 
' rough, Commander Vernou’s_ report 
stated: 


“H, M.S. Tamarisk prepared to take us | 
in tow and made one attempt after an- | 
#inally, about | 
2.10 a. m. the Tamarisk lowered a boat | 
| they see or hear a clergyman or mission- 


other to get a line to us. 


in a rough sea and sent grass line by 
means of which our eight-inch hawser 
was sent over to her. At about 2.30 
a. m. the Tamarisk started towing us to 
Queenstown, speed about four knots. At 
3.25 hawser parted. 

“Between this time and 10:37 a. m., 
| when a towing line was received from 


H. M. S. ‘Snowdrop,’ various attempts | 


| were made by the ‘Tamarisk’ and two 


trawlers and a tug to tow the ‘Cassin.’ | 


An 
‘Tamarisk’ 


11-inch towing hawser from the 
parted. All ships, except 


her, lost the ‘Cassin’ during the night | 
The ‘Cassin’ was drifting rapidly on a | 
lee shore, and had it not been for the | 


“Tamarisk” getting out a line in the 


early morning, the vessel would have | 


undoubtedly grounded on Hook Point, 
as it is extremely doubtful if her anchors 
would have held.” 

About 35 feet of the stern 
Cassin was blown off. Nine of the mem- 
bers of the crew received minor injuries 


and one man, Osmond K. Ingram was | 


killed. Ingram, gunner’s mate first 
| class, sighted the torpedo coming toward 
the ship and realizing that it might 
strike in the vicinity of the depth 
charges, ran to the stern with the in- 
tention of releasing the depth charges 
before the ship was struck. The torpedo 
| hit before he could accomplish his pur- 
pose and he was killed by the explosion 
| of the depth charges. Posthumous award 
| of the Medal of Honor was made for this 
action of Ingram’s. Ingram’s home was 
in Pratt, Ala. Destroyer No. 255 was 
| named for Ingram, the first of the ves- 
sels of the United States Navy to be 
named for an enlisted man. 
Commander Vernou, now Captain, is 
now chief of staff, is commander-in-chief 
of the Asiatic Fleet. He received the 
Distinguished Service Medal for his serv- 
ices in command of the Cassin. 


fording opportunity for consideration of 
any obligations that might be presented 
to particular transactions. The British 
practice is thus not dissimilar to that 
recently adopted by the American Gov- 
ernment, as described below. 

On the Continent of Europe, the gen- 
eral practice of the Governments is to 
regulate by law the issue of foreign 
loans. Thus in France, Belgium and 
Italy the consent of the national Govern- 
ment must be obtained before foreign 
loans can be floated. Supervision is 
customarily exercised by the Ministry of 
| Finante in consultation with the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs. This practice 
was general before the European War, 
and close supervision is now maintained, 
| particularly with a view to placing any 

restrictions deemed necessary on with- 

drawal of capital from the country. 

The practice of Japan is similar to 
| that of Great Britain in that there is no 
general legal requirement that the Gov- 
ment’s permission be obtained for the 
flotation of foreign loans. It is under- 
stood, however, that the Government 
would. be consulted. 


Senator Borah Suggests 
Termination of Practice 


in the sense of approving or disapprov- 


ing of them. 


sioner of Works, in the House of Lords 
1922, is illuminating on this 


“There is no Government control over | 
capital issues and it is the policy of the | 


Government not to intervene between 


| foreign Governments and potential lend- 


doubtful | 


ers in this market.” 

While there is no British legislative 
enactment or other requirement obliging 
bankers to obtain the formal consent of 


the Government to the flotation of for- | 


eign loans, it is understood to be the 
practice of issuing houses that intend to 


bring out such loans to make known the 
facts to the Bank of England. thus af- 


The following statement | 
by the Earl of Crawford, First Commis- | 


Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, 


Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
| Foreign Relations, in a statement issued 
; October 14, commented on the practice 
of the Department of State in passing 
upon private loans to foreign Govern- 
ments and upon a statement issued by 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, on 
| October 13, criticizing this practice. 

Senator Borah’s statement, in 
text, follows: 

I do not want to be placed in the at- 
titude of criticizing the State Depart- 
ment. It inherited this practice and had 
a difficult situation to deal with. But 


he terminated. 


‘ 


States De- | 


Lieut. Ronald N. Stuart, of the Royal | 
Naval Reserve of England, has been | 
awarded the Navy Cross by President | 


15, 1927, the Department of the Navy 


| Moral Instruction Has 


| Always Been Given 
The President of the United States | 





Ronald N. Stuart, Royal Naval Reserve, 


in assisting the disabled | 


| ligious teaching shall form part of the 


| secular instruction in all schools. 
Southern Ireland was struck by a tor- | 


soon as the pupils can 


struction, 
| themselves of the conscience clause, The 
| general result is that the pupils have a 
satisfactory knowledge of scripture his- 


of the | 





full 


~ GENERAL ELECTRIC 


I.do think it is a practice which should | 
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Direct Moral Instruction Provided 
In Elementary Schools of Australia 


Teachers Expected to Give Nonsectarian Lessons to Chil- 


dren on Narrative and Moral Teaching of the Bible. 


Direct moral instruction, though non- | 
sectarian, is given in all the public ele- 
mentary schools of Australia, says the 
Director of Education for New. South 
Wales, S. H. Smith, in a statement just | 


| made public by the Bureau of Education, | 


Department of the Interior. 

The general plan is for clergymen of | 
the various denominations to give in- 
struction during one hour of the school 
day, and for the teachers to coordinate 
with the other class work a series of les- | 
sons on moral obligations and on the re- 
lations of the individuals of a family to 
society and to the State, Mr. Smith said. 

“It is fully recognized,” Mr. Smith 
stated, “that the source of the strongest 
moral influence of the school is the per- 
sonality of the teacher and that the best | 
moral teaching in the school is the silent, | 
unobtrusive influence of the work which 
is done there.” 


The full text of the statement follows: 

Public elementary schools of Australia | 
provide for over 80 per cent of the chil- 
dren of the Continent. Direct moral in- 
struction has always been given in the 
schools. In New South Wales, for in- 
stance, the public instruction act of 1880 
provides that general nonsectarian re- 


Periods of from one and one-half to 


| two and one-half hours a week are de- 
voted to civics and morals, the lessons 


being based on scripture books issued by 


| the Queensland Education Department. 


is oral, but as 
read with suf- 
textbooks are used in the 


The earlier instruction 


ficient 
class. 


ease, 


of all creeds give this in- 
and very few pupils avail 


Teachers 


tory and some acquaintance with the 
moral teaching of the Bible. 


In many of the remote districts of 
Australia this is the only direct scripture 
teaching which the pupils receive, as 


ary only once or twice a year. 
Right of Entry 


Given Denominations 


The practice in New South Wales is 
South Wales also provides for the right 


of entry for denominational instruction | 


during one hour each school day. This 
privilege is ‘exercised chiefly by the 


Anglican Church, to a less extent by | 


other Protestant denominations, includ- 
ing the Salvation Army, by the Jews 
in some of the city schools, and rarely 
by the Roman Catholics. 

As a rule, clergymen of the different 
denominations give instructions once a 
week in the larger centers. Ia the coun- 


| ment of the children by the teacher, in 


| of the teacher. 


| with noble 


| the subject of regular instruction. 
| the same time it is fully recognized that 
| the source of the strongest moral influ- 


Catholic, 16,746 
Methodist, 11,716 


glican/ 2,771 Roman 
Presbyterian, 21,447 
others). 

The parctice in New South Wales is 
followed in most of the other States of 
Australia. 

The departmental 


instructions to 


| teachers in New South Wales prescribe 


that it shall be the duty of all teachers 
to impress upon the minds of their | 
pupils the principles of morality, truth, | 
justice, and patriotism; to teach them 
to avoid idleness, profanity, and false- 


| hood, to instruct them in the principles 


of a free government, and to train them 
up to a comprehension of the rights, 
duties, and dignity of citizenship. 


Teaching of Morals 


Permeates Schools 


To meet this requirement the course 
of instruction provides that moral teach- 
ing shall permeate the whole manage- | 


| ment of the school and be embodied in 


the methods of discipline and the treat- 


the proprieties and manners required 
from the children, and in the example | 


It is further required that the pupils 
shall, during their first three or four 
years at school, be taught stories and | 
fables with a moral purpose, mora’ attri- 


butes which lie at the foundation of | 


| home and school life, such as truthful- | 
| ness, obedience to parents, family affec- 
| tion, politeness, gentleness, control 


of | 
temper, greetings at home and at school, 
politeness in question and answer, per- | 
sonal cleanliness, stories illustrative of | 
moral attributes such as respect for 
school laws, self-help, consideration for | 
others, unselfishness, conténtment, truth- 
fulness in word and deed, self-reliance, 
kindness and courage, punctuality and 
property, kindness to animals, simple 
speech, conduct on the street, care of 
promptness, courtesy and clearness of 
proverbs. 5 

This earlier instruction is followed by 


| a series of lessons on moral obligations 
' and on the right relations of the indi- 
| viduals of the family to society and to 


the State. 
In the primary schools lessons on 
Australian and English history are given 


| so as to enable the pupil to get a knowl- 
| edge of the past, to help him to under- 


stand the present, and to furnish him 
ideals of work and service. 
In the secondary schools the teaching 
of history is enlarged so as to include 
the whole range of modern European 
and American history. 


Rules of Conduct 


Hung in Classroom 

Rules of conduct and _ temperance 
charts are hung in the schools and form | 
At 


| ence of the school is the personality of 


try parishes they give it, if at all, at | 


longer intervals. In 1925 the number 
of lessons given by special wisiting re- 
ligious teachers was 98,862 (46,182 An- 


, done there. 


the teacher and that the best moral 
teaching in the school is the silent, un- | 
obtrusive influence of the work which is 


The State therefore demands from all | 


| made ‘public shortly. ; 
| headed by Charles Nagel, of St. Louis, 
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At the Executive Offices. 
October 14, 1927, 


9:15 a. m. Gen. Herbert M. Lord, 


| Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 


called to discuss budget matters. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 noon. The President 
meets with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesdays and 
Fridays of each week). 

12:15 p. m. President Coolidge re- 
ceives the International Oratorical con- 
testants. 

12:30 p. m. President Coolidge was 
photographed with the delegates of the 
American Association of Railroad Ticket 
Agents. : 

Remainder of Day: Engaged with 
secretarial staff and answering mail cor- 
respondence. 


President to Hear Plan 
For Relief of Farmers 


President Coolidge, it was stated 
orally at the White House on October 
14, has been informed that the report 
of the joint committee on agriculture of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 


| and the National Industrial Conference 


Board has been completed and will be 
The committee, 


was designated to investigate the situ- 
ation in an effort to suggest a plan for 


| farm relief. 


Mr. Coolidge, it was said, has evolved 
no new plans for dealing with the farm 
situation, but he is receiving information 


| from various quarters on the subject. 


applicants for service as teachers the 
qualifications of high personal character, 
sound physique, and trained intelligence. 

The moral value of good literature is 
recognized, not only in the actual school 
work but in the school libraries, estab- 
lished by local effort, which are found 
in every school, even in the small bush 
schools miles away from the nearest 
town. 

Parents’ associations and ex-pupils as- 
sociations are established at most schools. 
They aim at the development of an esprit 
de corps amongst the pupils and tend to 
establish pride in the work of the schools, 


Children Are Taught 
Narrative of Bible 

The paramount importance of the edu- 
cation of the will is receiving new recog- 
nition. In Western Australia, the larg- 
est of the Australian States, though not 
the most populous, the regulations of the 


| education department state that teach- 


ers are expected to give the children a 
knowledge of the narrative of the Bible 


| and of the moral teaching contained in it. 


Lessons are to be given orally by the 
teacher, they are to impress upon the 


| children the value of scripture as a basis 


of moral instruction as the oldest his- 

torical record and also as the finest col- 

lection of literature in the language. 
They must confine themselves to the 


| narrative and moral teaching and must 
| strictly reirain from inculcating any par- 


ticular denominational views. 


_ How old is your office? 


TODAY in a modern office you 
will find these electrical aids: 


Addressing Machines; Dictating 
Machines; Adding Machines; 
Multigraphs; Check-writers; Cal 
culating Machines; Cash Regis- 
ters; Interior Telephones; Card 
Recorders; Card Sorters; Time 
Recorders; Accounting Machines: 
Time Stamps; Clocks; Mailing 
Machines; Typewriters; Fans; 
MAZDA Lamps, and many other 
electric devices. 


This familiar mark 
appears on many 
electrical products, 
including - motors 
that drive time- 
and = labor-saving 
office machines. 


N ot as old as the one in the picture 


Yet you can find in it a dozen jobs that 
could be done more quickly and effectively 
by electricity—and done so quietly as 
to be practically unnoticed. In fact, elec 
tricity has completely revolutionized many 


office methods. 


Speus FATHER oy will 
recall the days of high stools, 
eyeshades, and evenings overtime. 


os @ 


But visit a modern office! A thou- 
sand letters to go out by four 
o'clock. A new price list to all 
customers in tonight’s mail, without 
fail. Enter electricity. Two or three 
eople turnswitches, andthe finished 
come out of an ingenious 
machine. Another motion and they 
are sealed and stamped. Only eiec- 
tricity could get that job done. 


sa 


Here’s a statistical job. The reports 
are in; thousands of figures to 
analyze. Looks like overtime for 
fifty clerks, “Certainly not,” answers 
electricity, as a button starts the 
motor-driven sorters and tabulators. 


=~ = 
wend Paleidht 2} 


Key cards are punched with light 
ning fingers. Electric sorters devour 
24,000 cards an hour. Tabulators 
add quantities and amounts in jig 
time, and print the totals. 

Go to almost any bank today. Hand 
in your account book. Click, click, 
click, goes the electric book-keepin 
machine and back comes the b 

to you. Five operations pis 
in that brief moment. Everybody 
saves time—you, the cierk, the 
bank,—when electricity is the book 
keeper. 

It is an unusual office that hasn’t a 
dozen jobs that electrical fingers 
should do. Why not spend a haif 
an hour with an expert to see what 
electricity could'do more cheaply 
and more efficiently for you? 
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Grain Marketing Sets 
Record for September 
In Northwest States 


Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
Reviews Agricultural and 
Financial Conditions in 
Its District. 


The 1927 crop is moving to market 
with extraordinary rapidity. More than 
one-fourth of the cash crop production 
was marketed during August and Sep- 
tember; and freight carloadings of grain 
and grain products in the northwestern 
district during the four weeks ending 





; pool at $1.50@1.50%. 


| tions 


September 24 made a new high record | 


for marketings’ during that portion of 
the crop year. 
the large 1927 crops has brought for- 
ward a considerable volume of business 


This carly movement of | 
| Liverpool which apparently are reflect- 


into September which under ordinary | 


circumstances would fall in the month 
of October. 

This resume of conditions was issued 
October 14 by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Minneapolis. The statement in full 
text follows: 

The cash value of wheat, rye, flax and 
potatoes. marketed during September, 
1927, by farmers in this district was 
$95,000,000. This amount was four times 
as large as the value of the marketings 
in August, nearly twice as large as the 
value of marketings in September, 1926, 
and constituted a new high record for 
the month of September, according to 
our estimates which extend back through 
1923. Other farm income during Sep- 
tember did not compare favorably with 
farm income in September a year ago. 
Although it is probable that the value 
of dairy products was slightly larger 
than a year ago, the small marketings 
of livestock, together with lower prices 
for hogs and lambs make it appear cer- 
tain that income from livestock market- 
ings was smaller in September, 1927, 
than in the corresponding month last 
year. 

Calves and Steers Higher. 

Hog prices were $2.25 per hundred- 
weight higher in September than in 
August, but were lower than a year ago. 
Veal calves and prime butcher steers 
sold at the highest prices in several 
years. Prices of the feed grains were 
higher in September than a year ago, 
and stocker and feeder steers are enter- 
ing the winter feeding period at a higher 
price than in any year since 1920. 

The effects of the record volume of 
crop marketings during September were 
shown in debits to individual accounts 
at representative cities, which reached 
a new high total for the month of Sep- 
tember. Aberdeen, Billings, Fargo, 
Jamestown, Minneapolis, Minot and 
Winona all reported larger September 
debits to individual accounts than in any 
previous September, and the volume at 
Duluth was only slightly under the pre- 
vious record for the month. 

The majority of other indexes of busi- 
ness conditions which are available at 
the present iime indicate decreases as 
compared with a year ago. September 
shipments of flour and linseed products 
from Minneapolis and freight carload- 
ings of ore, forest products, coal and 
coke in the northwestern district were 
all smaller than in the corresponding 
month last year, and carloadings of 
merchandise and miscellaneous com- 
modities were only 1 per cent larger 
than a year ago. 

Building permits were 17 per cent 
larger in September than in the same 
month last year, but building contracts 
awarded were 40 per cent smaller. The 
larger valuation of building permits, 
as compared with last year, was due 
to increases outside of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul. Nine of the 13 smaller cities 
which have reported on September per- 
mits showed larger valuations than in 
September a year ago. 

Good Outlook for Corn. 

October 1 United States Department 
of Agriculture crop for corn 
reflected the favorable September 
weather in this district with an increase 
of 15 per cent, or 32,000,000 bushels over 
September 1 forecasts for our heavy corn 
producing States, Minnesota and Seuth 
Dakota. The for the whole 
United States was only 6 per eent, or 
147,000,000 bushels. If the October 1 
corn forecasts are realized, the South 
Dakota 1927 crop will be larger than the 
Minnesota crop for the first time since 
1917. Durum wheat estimates for 
four States were reduced, but the re- 
ductions were more than offset by in- 
creases in bread spring wheat, with the 
result that all spring wheat increased 
more than 3,000,000 bushels. 


forecasts 
increase 
our 


Crop of Cotton in Punjab 
Is 94 Per Cent of Normal 


The Punjab cotton crop is 94 per cent 
of normal in a total acreage of 
000 acres, cabled advices just received at 
the Department of Agriculture from the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome state. The report follows in, full 
text: 

Area sown to cotton this season in 
Punjab, India, up to October 1 is esti- 
mated at 2,279,000 acres compared with 
2,669,000 acres sown to the same date 
last season. 

The condition of the crop in the Pun 
jab is reported to be 94 per cent of 
normal while the condition at the same 
date last year was 93 per cent of nor- 
mal. The total area planted to cotton 
in the Punjab last yéar amounted to 2.,- 
799,000 acres compared with 24,976,000 
acres for all India. > 


Korean City Reports 
Decline in Rice Crops 


Rice produciien in. Chosen (Korea) in 
1927 will 128.000 mounds, 
which is smalte: thant the 1926 or 
crops, the Depariment of Agriculture 
ig advised by the International Institute 


totat <,i44 


| at 87@90 cents and at 


' against 


| tive than a week ago. 


| very irregular. 


2,279,- 


| of Agriculture at Rome. The report fol- | either the crop of 1926 or 1925 but the 


1925 | 


, 
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Daily Commodity Prices 


Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading in 
the Leading Markets on October 14, 1927 


Compiled by 


Market News Service, 


Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. 


Grain. 


The wheat and rye markets held firm | 
| today, but corn prices declined sharply 

| and the market was weak. 
wheat at Chicago closed at $1.31%2, at 
| Minneapolis 


December 


$1.29, and Kansas 
October wheat at Winnepeg 
$1.389@1.394s, 


$1.251%4. 
closed at 
for November wheat at Buenos 
Aires were at $1.30@1.305s. 

The firm markets at Winnipeg’ and 


ing the poor quality of this season’s 
wheat crop in Canada and several Euro- 
pean countries were strengthening fac- 
tors in today’s wheat market but these 


were largely offset by the sharp decline | 


in corn prices. Milling wheat continued 
in good demand at firm premiums, No. 
1 dark northern selling at Minneapolis 
at $1.33 to about $1.62 depending upon 
milling quality. Premiums on _ best 
grades of hard winter wheat were up 
as much as 8 cents per bushel, and No. 2 
hard winter 1212 per cent protein was 
quoted at Kansas City at $1.38@1.44 per 
bushel. Ordinary protein types of this 
grade brought 10@14 per 
bushel. No. 2 hard winter at Chicago 
was quoted nominally at $1.31. No. 2 
red winter at Chicago was quoted at 
$1.8814 and at Kansas City at $142@ 
1.4514. 

The cash corn market was considerably 
firmer than the future market and prices 
of the better grades were only slightly 
lower. Receipts were only moderate. No. 
3 mixed corn was quoted at Chicago at 
86% cents and No. 3 yellow at 89%4 
cents. No. 3 yellow sold at Kansas City 
Minneapolis at 


cents less 


84@84% cenis. 

Oats prices were about one-half cent 
lower but receipts were light and offer- 
ings were weil taken. No. 3 white oats 
were quoted at Minneapolis at 45%@ 
44% cents, at Chicago at 46%4@5042 
cents and Kansas City 49@51l%'2 cents. 

Rye was independently firm and the 
barley market also held steady. No. 2 
rye was quoted at Chicago at 99 cents 
per bushel and at Minneapolis at 9146 @ 
9254. Malting barley was quoted at Chi- 
cago at 82@86 cents per bushel. 

Cotton. 

Cotton prices on the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange opened from 1 point down 
to six points up. October future con- 
tracts opened at 20.75 cents and closed 
at 20.40 cents, and on the New Orleans 
Cotton Exchange they declined 30 
points, closing at 20.86 cents. On the 
Chicago Board of Trade October futures 
declined 22 points, closing at 20.91 cents. 

The average price of middling spot 
cotton in 10 designated markets was 
20.42 cents per pound compared with 
20.76 cents Thursday and 12.89 cents on 
the corresponding day 1926. 

Sales of cotton reported in 10 
markets amounted to 20,578 bales, 
34,181 bales on the same day 
last year. 

Exports today amounted to 24,249 
bales, compared with 49,232 bales on the 
corresponding day last season. 

Effective Savannah 
other grades narrowed. White 
Low Middling from 75 to 50 points off 
Middling and Low Middling from 175 
to 125 points off. 


Wool. 


Slower business is being reported by 


spot 


today 


among 


Strict 


a number of the large wool houses at 
Boston. A few concerns are still mov- 
ing a fair quantity of wool but the mar- 
ket as a whole is spotty and less ac- 
The volume of 
trading is being sustained a little bet- 
ter on the finer grades of territories 
than on either the medium territory or 
fleece wools. The recent advance is 
asking prices is considered by members 
of the wool trade as an important fac- 
tor in slowing up buying. 


Butter. 
The New York butter market advanced 
cent on top scores and ruled firm. 
Trading while not as active as sterday 
was of fair volume. Fresh fancy butter 
not in heavy offering with dealers hold- 
ing close to asking prices. Medium 
grades showing better movement in some 
quarters but not geeral. Prices are 
Car market steady with 
Wholesale prices of fresh 
er at New York were: 92 
cents; 91 score, 47 cents; 90 

4415 cents. 


trade quiet. 
creamery but 
seore, 48 
score, 
Cheese. 
New York cheese 
at unchanged prices. 


The 
firm 


ruled 
fair 


market 
Several 


City | 


and at Liver- | 
Midday quota- | 


sized blocks of cheese sold but generally 
trading was slow. Wisconsin flats sold 
at 28 eents. Wholesale prices of No. 1 
fresh American Cheese at New York 
were: Flats, 27 to 28144 cents; Single 
Daisies, 28 to 28%4 cents; Young Amer- 
icas, 28% 
Fruits and Vegetables. 

Potatoes ranged 15c@25c higher in 
New York City today. Bartlett pears 
sold 25 cents lower. Other leading lines 
of fruits and vegetables were in rather 
demand and made practically no impor- 
tant changes. 

No. 1, 242 inches up $6.00 
Apples: Barrels, New York, Wealthy, U. S. 

inches up $7.00@8.00 


New York, McIntosh, U. S. No. 1, 2% 
Virginia, Yorks, U. S. No. 1, 2% inches up. 


cents. 


$5.00 | 
Bushel baskets, New York, Rhode Island 


inches up. 
2.00@2.50 
New York, Northwestern Greenings, U. S. 
No. 1, 244 inches up $2.00@2.25 
New York, Baldwins, U. 


Greenings, U. S: No. 1, 242 


S. No. 1, 2 

up $1.25@1.50 
Cabbage: (Bulk, per ton), New York, Dan- 
ish type . « .$17.00@20.00 
Carrots: (Sacked, per 100 pounds), New 
York, in the rough $1.00@1.15 
Celery: New York, 2-3 crates. .$1.62% @2.00 
Michigan, highball crates $1.00 
Grapes: (12-qt. climax baskets), New York, 
Concords $.55@.6U 
Michigan, $.55 
Lettuce: Big Boston, 2-dozen 

crates, fair to, ordinary. 
$.25@.50 
4-5 dozen crates. 
$2.00@2.50 


. Ohio and 


Concords 
New York, 
considerable 
California, Iceberg Type, 
Onions: (Sacked, per 100 pounds 

Indiana, Yellow Varieties $1.65@1.85 
New York, Red Varieties $1.90 
Pears: (Bushel baskets), New York, Bart- 

letts $1.75@2.25 
New York, Seckels $2.00@2.75 
New York, Kieffers $1.50 
Peas: (45-pound crates), California, green 

$5.00@5.50 


peas 
Potatoes: (U. 8S. Bulk, per 180 
$4.25@4.40 


pounds 
Maine, Green Mountains $4.00@4.10 
Maine, Cobblers $3.50@ 3.60 
Sweet Potatoes: Virginia, Yellow. Varieties, 
cloth-top barrels $2.75 
Delaware and Maryland, Yellow Varieties, 
ha 75@.90 
7, Yellow Varieties, bushel ham- 
$1.25@1.50 
ripe and turn- 
$1.50@1.75 


No. 1), 


mpers $.7 


California, lugs, 


Meat. 


The New York wholesale market on 


fresh western dressed meats showed an | 


the different 
The better grades of steer beef 
were steady, the lower grades firm to 
higher 
Cow beef ruled steady td 50 cents 
higher while lamb was firm and in light 
supply with some sales $1 higher. 
veal market was weak with supply fairly 
liberal and demand draggy, moderate 
supplies of mutton found fair demand 
at steady pork cuts 
mostly steady, although some spots in 
the trade 


irregular price trend on 


prices. 


50 cents 


good. 


rates and were 


were $1 lower. 
market on Kosher chucks and plates was 
steady to firm under a light supply with 
prices renging mostly from $14 to $21. 
The and ribs from 


market on hinds 


ranging mostly from $20 to $32. 


Livestock. 


Chicago receipts of livestock were esti- | 


mated at 2,000 cattle, 1,000 calves, 12,000 
hogs and 20,000 “sheep. 
Hog trade 
dime 
ady 


closed 
lights 


reacted and 


to unevenly lower, light 


higher but 


and packing sows. showing extreme de- } 
clines of 15 cents to 25 cents in the latter | 


trading. Choice 225 to 290 pounds but- 
chers topped at $12.15, most of the de- 


$11.10 to $11.90, 210 to 240 pound but- 
chers from $11.80 to $12.10, 260 to 325 
pound from $11.60 to $12.10, big weight 
butchers from $11 to $11.40, most pack 


5,000 and the estimated 

over for Saturday was 8,000. 
The cattle market was 

nominal on a_ limited 


bought 


more or 


supply. 


made indicated little change in values. | 


Best steers offered averaged 1,371 
pounds and sold at $16.40. sup- 
ply was very small, and inquiries cen- 
tered largely around low-grade killing 
cows, selling around $5 and above. 
Packers paid $15 for bulk of their veal- 
calf purchases, with selected vealers-to 
outsiders upward to $16. 
feeders were accurate 
strong. 
Sheep 
steady. 


$14.25, 


Steer 


and steady to 
trade was 
lambs topped at 
best natives at $13.75. 
118 lb. fat ewes made $6.50 and good 
95 to 100 Ib. yearling wethers $10.50. 
Bulk of 64 to 75 lb. feeding lambs sold 
from $13.50@14 with choice 64 to 66 
lb. feeders upward to $14.15@14.25. 
Closing quotations follow. 


lamb 
range 


and 
Choice 


Live stock. 


Cattle 
Slaughter cattle, caives and veaters: 
Steezs (1,100-1,500 Ibs.), good and choice 
Steers (1,100 Ibs 
Steers 
Cows, good 
Cows, comn 
Vealers 


and choice 

on and medium 

guod and choice 

Feeder and stocker cattle: 

Steers (all weights), good and choice 
Steers. common and medium 


Heavy weight (250-350 Ibs.), medium, goed and choice 
good and choice 
and choice 

and choice 


Medium weight (200-250 Ibs.), medium 
Light weight (160-200 Ibs.), medium 
Light fights (130-160 tbs.). medium 
Packin sows, rough an«. smooth 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 Ibs.). medium 


down), good and choice 
medium and common (all weights) 


geod and choice 
(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from 


insas City 
$16.90 $11.50@$16.00 
5@ 16.75 11.50) 16.25 
.00@ 13.00 rf 
» 10.00 
7.25 


16.06 


6.00 


14.50@ 11.00@ 13.50 
9.004 
7.00@) 


11.00 8.254 
6.00% 


11.10@ 
11.40@ 
11.00@ 


9.75a 


10.50@ 
11.10@ 
10.504 
10.50@, 10.90 
10.40 
10.25 


9.754 
9.504 


above 


9.75@ 
quotations.) 


Sheep. 
Slaughter sheep and tambs: Lambs good and choice (84 


lbs. down) 
All weishts (eull and common) 
Ewe medium to choice 
eeeding lambs range <te cr, 


lows in full text: 

Rice production in Chosen in 1927 is 
estimated at 4,164,128,000 pounds of 
cleaned rice, 


medium to choice 


This crop is smaller than , 


2 
3.78 
12.90@ 50 11.254 


acreage planted this year is smaller than 


| for the past two years being estimated 


at 3,416,000 acres compared with 3,892,- 
000 acres in 1926 and 3,885,009 in 1925. 


fs 


” 


| than cost of production? 





with demand fair to | 


The | 


Thursday’s | 


act : / as compared with 4,932,200 
Koshered cattle was about steady, prices | 


opened strong with spots ! 


| Austria 
sirable 160 to 200 pound hogs sold from | 


| Rumania 
f | Italy 

ing sows from $10.15 to $10.60. Shippers | 
hold- | 
| Sweden 


Sales } 


Stockers and ! 


fully | 


Choice | 


| text: 
4 


Beef 
Marketing of Beef Under Grading System 


lc hd 
asa oy 


Seen as Solution to Cattle Men’s Problem 


Bureau of Agriculture Specialist Says Sales Must Be Made 


on Quality Basis to 


Protect Producers. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


labor, and money expended in produc- 
ing the necessities of life. 

“We, their consumers, are dependent 
upon the farmers of this country for 
our véry existence. This being so, why 
should any one expect the farmer, year 
after year, to continue to operate his 
business on any but sound business 
principles, in order that some necessa- 
ries of life may be purchased at less 
The problem 
of marketing is, therefore, equally 
great; in some instances it is greater 
than the problem of producing. One 
cannot be made to function properly 
and satisfactorily without an intelligent 
understanding of the other. Whatever 
his product may be, the farmer, for his 
own preservation, needs to acquaint 
himself with all its probable marketing 
phases. 

“To this end he needs also a clearer 
understanding of results 
through cooperative effort. 
tion of the right sort has never meant 
so much to the farmers of our country 
as it means at the present time. 


surmountable have yielded to persistent 


cooperative effort on the part of nu- | 
| merous 


groups in varied lines. The 
value of intelligent cooperation is being 
demonstrated continually, and_ the 


imbued with the spirit of cooperation, 


contribute.’ Returns to individuals 


7 . , be in proportion | J . ‘ . 
will, to a great extent pip | markets in every state in the union, 


to their contributions. 
Cow-Meat Declared 
Inferior to Beef 

“We are living in a land of liberty,” 
Mr. Davis said. ‘“‘We enjoy rights and 
privileges not accorded any other na- 
tion in the world. In order to keep it 
so, it behooves us to forget selfish .in- 
terests and remember that the greatest 
good always comes to the reatgest num- 


_ber through united effort. 


“Men engaged in the business of pro- | . 
a - _____ | m more recent years cattlemen’s associa- 


| tions have done likewise, and still more 

recently, the National Live Stock and 
| Meat Board and the Better Beef Asso- 
| ciation, through their united effort have | 





Europe's Sugar Crop 
Is Larger This Year 


Estimated Production 400,- 
000 Tons Higher Than 
In 1926. 


Raw sugar production of 5,396,300 | 


short tons is forecast for 13 countries 
in Europe in cabled advices to the De- 
partment of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 


| Rome. This estimate represents an in- 


crease of over 400,000 short tons over 
production last year. 
The report follows in full text: 

._The International Association of 
Sugar Statistics forecast the 1927-28 
sugar production of 13 countries of Eu- 
rope at 5,396,300 short tons raw sugar 
short tons 
reported by the Association for produc- 
tion in these countries last year. Pro- 
duction for the 1926-27 season is not 
reported by countries but comparing the 
Association’s estimates for 1927-28 with 


| last year’s production as reported by of- 
! ficial sources 


and the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture, increases over 
year occur in all countries listed 
except Hungary and Italy. 
1926-27 1927-28 
1,830,000 1,839,700 
1,146,000 1,304,000 
87,631 106,400 
192,534 180,200 
79,307 , 99,800 
162,600 164,000 
645,076 732,500 
341,202 307,500 
253,341 292,000 
168,000 181,000 
23,000 160,000 
4,013 7,200 
14,560 22,000 


last 


Germany 
Czechoslova 


Hungary 
Yugoslavia 


Poland 


selgium 
Denmark 


Finland 
Irish Free State 


vi Sane ae 
7,429,773 


Total Europe 
Total above 
countries 1,942,264 5,396,300 


|'Exports of Timothy Seed 


To Europe Continue Heavy 
Timothy seed movements during the 
two weeks ended October 4 were slow 
though exports to Europe continued 
heavy, according to a statement just 
issued by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, of the Department of Agri- 
culture. The statement follows in, full 


Timothy seed movement was slow 
during the two weeks ended October 4. 


Total movement of the crop up to that 
| date is estimated at 60 per cent compared 
| with 65 per cent a year ago and 80 per 
| cent two and three years ago on about 


the same date. Movement has _ been 
slowest in southern Minnesota and east- 
ern South Dakota. 

The decline in prices naid to growers 


! was less marked than during the pre- 
| ceding two weeks and in southern Iowa 


and northeastern Iowa the average was 
higher. Considerable variation occurred 
in the prices to growers in a number of 
sections but particularly in southwestern 
Iowa, where prices ranged mostly $2.40@ 
$3.35 per 100 pounds, basis clean seed. 
On October 4, prices to growers in im- 
portant districts averaged $2.60 per 100 


pounds, basis clean seed, compared with | 
$4.60 in 1926, $6.80 in 1925, and $5.65 in | 


1924. 


Exports continue heavy. During the 


two weeks ending October 8, about -785,- | 
300 pounds was exported from two At- | 
Great Britain | 


lantic ports mostly to 
and Germany. This quantity was more 
than three times the total August ex- 
ports from the United States. 


| products. 


ducing cattle for beef, have been forced 
to compete with the off-casts of the 
dairy industry. The dairyman is in the 
business of producing milk and the prod- 
ucts made from milk. They all have a 
place in our daily needs, and are neces- 
sary to health and happiness. We need 
them just as we need other food prod- 
ucts." The dairyman, however, is de- 
pendent upon the cow to produce these 
Virtually the cow is a ma- 
chine by which, through proper care, 
these products are made available, but 
unfortunately, like a machine, there 
comes a time when the cow ceases to 
be profitable. 

“When it comes to the point where 
profitable milk production ceases, the 





produced | 
Coopera- | 
| slaughtered for beef, the quality of the 


Obsta- 
| eles that a few years ago seemed un- | 


| the old wornout dairy cows? 


} sausage. 
not so much for what ‘I can get out,’ | 


but more particularly for what ‘I can | 


good dairyman is willing to salvage the 


| animal for what she will bring. In other 


words, he sends the cow to market for 


| Slaughter and replaces with a younger 


animal. The cow has grown old in the 
business of producing milk, and when 


meat is much inferior to that of an 
average steer. 


Hotsewives Declared 
Poor Judges of Beef 


“What becomes of the beef from all 


You ap- 
parently don’t find it in the retail mar- 


| kets; you don’t find it advertised i 
farmers of our country need to become | ’ ertised in/the 


daily papers and it isn’t all made into 
Unfortunately for both the 
consumer and the cattle producer much 
of it is sold generally as the ‘best the 
market affords.’ I have been in retail 


and I have yet to find a retail dealer who 
sold cow beef for what it was. 

“Cattle men in all States feel the effect 
of this unjustified competition,” stated 
Mr. Davis. “Fully 70 per cent of the 
housewives in the country know little or 
nothing about quality in beef, conse- 
quently through low price appeal, they 
often purchase beef that practically can- 
not be consumed. Honest retailers, 


| through their associations, have endea- 


vored to change these conditions, and 


made possible a uniform system of grad- 


ing beef on basis of quality. It is all the | 


result of cooperative spirit. 


“The cattle men of this country,” Mr. 


Davis continued, “will not come into their 


| own until all meats are sold on basis of | 


quality hut with all of these forces united 


| fot the general good of the industry 


there can be but one ultimate answer, and 
that is ‘success.’ 

“This beef grading service was inau- 
gurated May 2 at nine slaughtering cen- 
ters. Through an agreement of the vari- 
ous interests it will be conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture as an experi- 
ment for one year. It includes only 
prime and choice grades of steer and 
heifer beef. So far 24,569 carcasses have 
been graded and stamped with the grade 
name. All interests have not been fa- 
vorable to Government grading, man 
claiming it could not be done. Since this 
grading has been in effect, this attitude 
on the part of some has changed ma- 
terially for at least some who said ‘it 
can’t be done’ are now convinced that 
uniform grading is practicable. 


choice grades it includes approximately 
only 5 per cent of cattle slaughtered.” 
“If uniform grading is a protection to 


the cattlemen who produce prime and |} 


choice grades of beef,” Mr. Davis asked, 


“why are the cattle men who produce | 
good grade or even medium grade steer ' 


and heifer beef not entitled to the same 
protection ? 
better grades has been on the upward 
trend for the past four months. 
tions during this time have all been fa- 
vorable to the cattle men. Whether this 
has been due to the present grading 
serviee, in some degree, is a matter for 
consideration. The service has at least 
produced a means of identifying beef 
. of better quality, so that, to a limited 
extent, consumers could make their pur- 
chases without the hazards that hereto- 
fore accompanied all, their meat pur- 
chases.” 


The beef grading service has’ shown a | 


healthy growth, it was explained. Thor- 
oughly capable men are employed to do 
the work. No one possessing less than 
eight years of practical beef-grading ex- 


perience is considered for position in the | 


service. Those employed at the present 
time have from 12 to 28 years’ expe- 
rience. Should beef grading become uni- 
versal, the cattle men would be assured 
that the quality of their products would 
be known to the consumer. 


The Department’s beef grading serv- | 
ice is not new Mr. Davis pointed out. | 


“Uniform ‘grades have been used con- 
stantly in our grading service since 1922. 
The grades have been tried out in every 
practicable way. They have ‘met the 


needs of the industry and have proven | 


beneficial. 


“During the past few months some | 


interests that are unfavorable to beef 


grading, have said that it hasn’t been a | 


success. I want publicly to challenge all 
such statements, Records show that de- 


spite the limitations and handicaps un- | 
der which beef grading has been done, 
it is a marked success, Statements have | 


been made that Government graders are 


not qualified. This statement I want to | 


contradict emphatically, The men em- 
ployed on beef grading are all practi- 
cal men. They have been hired from 
packing plants in various parts of the 
country and have had years of practical 
beef experience. 

“We who are responsible for the job, 
realize that it is a big one. We realize 
that it can’t be done by any single group 
alone; every branch of the livestock and 
meat industry must have a part. In a 
word ié means cooperation—cooperation 
| of the kind where self and all selfish 
} interests are forgotten,” 


, 





As the | 
| present plan includes only prime and 


The beef cattle market for } 


Condi- | 








AUTHUKIZED STATEMENTS UNLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep WitHouT ComMMENT BY THE UNiTEep States _ DAILY. 


THE STORY of 
WASHINGTON 


On the opposite page there appears one of a series 
of articles describing the City of Washington. These 
public-spirited citizens, firm$ and institutions have 
made possible this series: 


The Mayflower, 
Washington's Finest Hotel, 
Connecticut Avenue at L Street. 


The Willard, 


Washington's Leading Hotel 
On Historic Pennsylvania Avenue. 


+ ¢+ 


The Wardman Park. Hotel, 
The Hotel Built With an Ideal, 


Connecticut Ave. and Woodley Rd. 


¢ + 


The Carlton Hotel, 
Sixteenth and K Streets, 


+ + 


The Grace Dodge Hotel, , 


A Distinguished Hotel 
For Men and Women, 


Union Station Plaza, near Capitol. 


> + 


The Washington Hotel, 


In the Center of the Bankino District, 
Opposite Treasury. 


o 4+ eS 


Occidental Hotel & Restaurant, 
Where Statesmen Dine, 
1411 Pennsylvania Avenue, 


The Burlington Hotel, 
High-Class Residential Hotel, 
Vermont Avenue-at Thomas Circle. 

> + 
> + 
Underwood & Underwood, 
Quality Photographs 
1244 Connecticut Avenue. 


The Riggs National Bank, 


Resources of $50,000,000. 


e's Leading Bank in National Capital. 


Cafritz Construction Co., * 2 


Owners and Ruilders of Communities, 


Fourteenth and & Steecta District Lawyers & Washington 


Title Insurance Co., 
Title Insurance, 
1413 Eye Street. 


> + 


Bradley Hills Estates, Inc., 
Premier Suburb of Nution’s Capital, 
1120 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 


> + 


H. L. Rust Co., 
512% Mortgages on. D. C. Property, 
1001 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 


+ > 


L. E. Breuninger & Sons, 
Breuninger Built Homes, 


Colorado Building. is 


McKeever & Goss, 
Member, American Association of 
Mortagage Bankers. 

1430 K Street. 


> + 


Southern Brothers, 
Steward Business University 


For Secretaries and Accountants. 
> + 


> + 
The International Bank, 
Real Estate Insurance 
Southern Building. 


Mt. Vernon Electric Railway, 
Fastest Direct Service to Mt. Vernon, 
Terminal, Twelfth and Penn. Ave. 


Bonds 


* ¢ °? 
Harriman & Co., 
Members New York Stock Exchange, 
729 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 


Potomac Electric Power Co., 
Matchless Service. 


> > 


: > > 
Capital Garage, 
The World’s Largest Parking Garage, 
1312 New York Avenue. 


W. B. Hibbs & Co., 
Bankers—Brokers, 
New York Stock Exchange, 


me 715 Fifteenth Street. 


Smith’s Storage, 
Crating, Packing, Shipping, 
Fourteenth and U Streets. 


> > 


National Engraving Co., 
Service That Satisfies, 
Thirteenth and E Streets. 


> + 


Chestnut Farms Dairy, 
A Monument to Health. 
2400 Pennsylvania Avenue. 


+ ¢+ 


Perpetual Finance Co., 
7% First Trust Notes, 
26 Jackson Place. 


> > 
The Edward M. Tyler & Co., 


Certified Public Accountants, 
National Metropolitan Building. 


+ ¢ 


Edson W. Briggs Co., 
Rock Creek Park Estates, 


1001 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 


> + 


Alexandria Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


Invites Industry, 
302 Albee Building, Washington. 


+ + 


Blackistone, Inc., 


Flowers for Formal and Informal 
Occasions. 


1407 H St., N. W. 


Ss 


Silver Spring 
Chamber of Commerce, 


Washinaton’s Ideal Suburb, 
700 Southern Building. 


> > 


Randall H. Hagner Co., 
Bankers. Brokers, Real Estate, 
13820 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 


> > 


Northern Virginia Bureau, 
Promoting Northern Virginia, 


Albee Building. * 2 


Hedges & Middleton, 
6%% First Trust Notes, 
1412 I Street, N. W. 


* ¢ 


General Office Service Bureau, 
Duplicating, Mailing, Printing, 


600-610 G Street N. W. * ¢ 


Wardman, 


Houses One-Tenth of the Capital City 
Population, 


1435 K Street, N. W. 


+ > 
Woodward & Lothrop, 


A Store Worthy of the 
Nation's Capital, 


Tenth, Eleventh, F and G Streets. * ¢ 


> + The Red Star Line, 


Sight Seeing Tours, 


Acacia Mutual Life Association, Sadiealana Wuaian te Cheetee, 


Homer Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


+ + 


> ¢ 


The Tolman Laundry, 
The Capital City’s Modern Laundry. 
6th &.C Sts. N. W. 


Potomac Flying Service, Inc., 
Fly Over Washington, 
Hoover Field, South Washington. 


+ > 
Gude Brothers, 


Florists, 
1210 F Street. 


+ + 


W. C. & A. N. Miller, 
Developers of Wesley Heights, 
1119 17th Street, N. W. 


Two Blocks from the White House. b 
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Designed by Randolph Rogers and cast in Munich, the doors were placed in the Capitol in 
1 . On the doors are eight scenes of events Jeading up to the discovery of America. 
Above, a panel shows Columbus landjng on the shores of the New World, 
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DOORWAY OF DEMOCRACY 


AR BELOW the dome of the Capi- 
tol at Washington is the bronze 
doorway that forms its entrance. 

It is the entrance to a great legislative par- 
liament—the seat of world Democracy. 


Being the most photographed public 
building in the country, the Capitol’s im- 
posing propor tions and stately contour are 
known throughout the w orld. Its broad 
steps, columned porticoes, and lofty dome 
are the inspiration of one hundred million 
people. Here is the center of a Nation. 


Less familiar, but every bit as inspiring 
and important, ‘are the beautiful bronze 
doors that guard the entrance to its halls. 
They are in themselves a work of art. Mil- 
lions have passed them by to view the halls 
of a great Congress. The majority have 
missed the bronze doors. The discerning 
few have found a charm and interest not 
seen at first glance. 


Inquiries Concerning Washington, Its ‘Attractions and Advantages, Wil Recetvé Prompt and Authoritative () 


In a city so full of beauty and historic 
interest, many attributes of W ashington as 
an important business center ana as a 
pleasant home city are passed by. 


Less spectacular than its beautiful gov- 
ernment buildings but much more site! to 
business and howe operation, for example, 
is the steady performance of its public serv- 
ice instruments. Adequate and dependable 
public utilities have given Washington: 


1. An extensive electrical system with- 
out unsightly overhead poles and wires. 


2. An electric and gas service to resi- 
dents compar able to any community of its 
size and more economical than most cities. 


et ee 


This is the fifth of a series of fifty-two weekly messages from 
the city of Washington to ti people of the United States. 
Their publication is made possible by the cooperative civic 
effort of a number of Washington’s leading business men and 
institutions, whose names appear on the opposite page of this 
newspaper. These business leaders believe that the Story of 
Washington is worthy of your most careful consideration. 
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3. A national railroad center with one 
of the most beautiful and spacious passen- 
ver terminals in the world, and the largest 
freight yards south of New York. 


4. An urban and suburban transporta- 
tion service—street car and bus—which is 
not excelled in any city of the United States. 


Washington has attracted offices and 
headquarters of businesses of national 
scope and of varied interests. Washington’s 
excellent utilities have brought to their 
business and commerce a performance that 
means definite growth, greater profit. They 
are conducted amid Washington’s grandeur 
by men who have found in its cardinal loca- 
tion the further attributes of accessibility 
and market contact. 


An ever-increasing number of men with 
keen vision and sound judgment are dis- 
covering Washington’s hitherto unrecog- 
nized advantages. 


S. Community Advancement Corporation, P. O. Box $692, Washington, D. C. 
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Differential 


- Further Hearing Given 
~ In Midcontinent Case 


Schedules Are Modified After 
Rehearing By I. C. C. As 
Result of Petitions. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission made public October 12 a 
report on further hearing in the 
proceeding entitled Midcontinent Oil 
Rates, 1925, ordering a readjust- 
ment of freight rates on gasoline 
and other petroleum products in the 
Southwest. Publication of the full 
text of the report, by Commissioner 
McManamy, was begun in the issue 
of October 14. The full text con- 
cludes: 

The Oklahoma refiners do not ask 
that they be accorded lower rates than 
any other group, and apparently would 
not be opposed to the establishment of 
a parity of rates from the entire mid- 
continent field, but they insist that the 
adjustment prescribed by us to the 
destination territory under consideration 
is not supported by the facts and would 
be unduly prejudicial to them and un- 


duly preferential of refiners in group = I 


Their position in general is that, by 
reason of their geographical location as 
shown by the distance comparisons herein 
illustrated, they are entitled to a partiy 
of rates with group 2, and that such 
rates should be no higher than the pres- 
ent rates. 


Evidence on Competitive 


Conditions Introduced 

Further evidence has been introduced 
bearing upon the competitive conditions 
existing in the refining industry and the 
practices observed in the sale of petro- 
leum products. This evidence is along 
much the same lines as that introduced 
upon these subjects at the original hear- 
ings. In our former report we recog- 
nized the existence of keen competition 
in the sale and distribution of these 
products and gave weight to this con- 
dition in reaching our conclusions. 


The Oklahoma refiners encounter com- | 


petition from the various midcontinent 
groups, from St. Louis and Chicago and 
also from points in Wyoming and Ohio. 
Because of this competition they are in- 
terested in the measure of the rates as 


well as in the relationships to group 2. | 


More than 70 per cent of their distribu- 
tion goes to eastern Iowa, Missouri, and 
territory east of the Mississippi River 
where a parity of rates with group 2 
now exists. 

Illinois is the most important single 
consuming State. The group 2 refiners 
market the bulk of their output in the 
territory where they have had differen- 
tials under group 3. It is more profit- 
able for them to do so because of the 
difference in rates. The differential of 2 
cents would represent a difference in 


freight cost of about $494,000 on the | 
total shipments in 925 of 19 Oklahoma | 


refiners to the States of Missouri, IIli- 
nois, and Wisconsin. 

The Oklahoma refiners assert that the 
establishment of the prescribed differen- 
tial of group 2 under group 3 would be 
seriously detrimental to them and to in- 
dustry in general in the State of Okla- 
homa. In 1923 the value of refinery 


products was 37 per cent of that of the | 


total manufactured output of Oklahoma. 
Various other industries would share in 
any serions injury to th refineries. 


Prices at Tulsa Plus 
Freight Used as Base 


In the original report we said that the 
practically universal custom throughout 
the midcontinent field in the sale of gaso- 
line, for example, is to base quotations 
upon the price prevailing at Tulsa, in 
group 3 plus the freight cost from Tulsa 
to destination. Refiners in group 2 and 
in other groups testified that their sales 


were so made, and we concluded from the ! 
in view of this general | 
custom, the refiners in group 3 would 
not, in fact, find it necessary to absorb | 


evidence that 


the differential over group 2, which we 
fixed. 
The Oklahoma refiners urge that the 


conclusions in this regard were based | 
upon a misunderstanding of the evidence | 


and upon a lack of clearness of the evi- 
dence itself, and that the practice is not 
in fact as we found it to be. They intro- 


duced further evidence intended to show | 


that the only fixed element recognized 


by refiners in other groups is the freight | 


cost from group 3; that these refiners 
are always free to quote such prices as 
they see fit, and that the custom of quot- 
ing prices based upon the freight rate 
from Tulsa is observed 
purchasers may always know what their 
transportation cost will be regardless of 
the point from which the product may be 
shipped. 

Large quantities of gasoline 
bought and sold by brokers, who may not 
know the point from which shipment is 
to be made when they accept an order 
and have adopted the custom of using 
the freight cost from Tulsa in making 
their quotations. 

further evidence introduced by refiners 
’ in group 2 tends to confirm our original 
conclusions and to indicate that delivered 
prices quoted by these refiners are gen- 
erally the equivalent, and sometimes in 


excess, of the prices at Tulsa, plus the 


freight therefrom. 

The principal defendants serving 
Oklahoma, through the testimony of 
their chief traffic officers, emphatically 
oppose any differential in favor of group 
2. Investigators have led them to con- 
elude that refiners in Oklahoma will 
build pipe lines through which to trans- 
port their products to points in Kansas 
for shipment thence by rail, of our orig- 
inal conclusions stand, and they view 
with alarm this prospective loss of val- 
uable tonnage. : 

Having abandoned their original pro- 


Railroads 


of Two Cents 
Shipped to Illinois, Wiscon 


posals, they now take the position that 
all points in Oklahoma should be con- 
tinued as one group and accorded a 
They re- 
gard the present rates as too low for 
applicat:cn from the combined groups, 
but do not suggest what in their opinion 


in order that | 


are | 


2318) 


parity of rates with group 2 


“ 


would be proper rates. 


| Prescribed Differential 
| Alleged to Be Too Low 


| The group 2 refiners introduced 
further evidence intended to show that 
the prescribed differential of 2 cents is 


distances, and that the rates resulting 
therefrom would be too high for applica- 
| tion from that group. They sought bases 
| at the original hearing which would pro- 


| St. Louis and 33 cents to Chicago. 

These they now endeavor to prove 
| would be reasonable as compared with 
rates of 30 cents and 37 cents, respec- 
tively, which would be produced by the 
bases prescribed by us. They compare 
the earnings under rates of 27 and 33 


ai 





| traffic for the year 1924 of various 
carriers participating in petroleum traf- 
fic from the midcontinent field. Because 


sin and Other States 


cents with the average earnings on all | reasonable from group 3 in our original 





| duce rates from group 2 of 27 cents to | 0 4 
| southeastern Kansas group as revised 
group 2 and to the central Kansas-Okla- | 


| 


| viously stated, interested in the level of 


| of the varying factors entering into | 


all traffic, comparisons of this kind, 
although entitled to some weight, must 
be viewed with due allowance for their 
infirmities. 

Proceeding on the theory that the 


| present groups are proper, and consider- 
' 


average hauls and average earnings on | 


| ing the average distance from the two | 


| groups, they show that the prescribed | 


differential of 2 cents is lower, distance 
| considered, than those fixed 
| other origin groups. They also show 
that it is substantially lower than the 
| differences in rates for similar differ- 
| ences in distances to various destina- 
| tions, and is less than the differences 
| in rates of Wichita, Kans., under Okla- 
| homa City, Okla., and of Fort Worth, 
| Tex., under Oklahoma City, to St. Louis, 
| fixed by us on packing-house products 
| and fresh meats in Investigation of Al- 
leged Unreasonable Rates on Meats, 22 
| I. C. C. 160. 

Similarly, an intervener operating re- 
| fineries in group 2 and in north Texas 
makes the point that if 2 cents is 
proper differential of group 2 under 
| group 3, the differential of north Texas 
over group 3 should be less than that 
| of 2.5 cents prescribed by us, because 
| of the longer hauls, and that, on the 
| other hand, if 2.5 cents:is a proper dif- 
| ferential of north Texas over group 3, 


| the differential of group 2 under group | 


| 3 should be more than 2.5 cents because 
of the shorter hauls. 
An intervener operating a refinery at 
Arkansas City, Kans., one of the more 
distant points in group 2, compares the 
distances from Arkansas City with the 
| average distances from nine refining 

points in northern Oklahoma. 
| show that, except to St. Louis, the aver- 
| ages from the nine points exceed the 
! distances from Arkansas City. However, 

in many instnaces, the distances from 
| Arkansas City exceed the distances 
| from individual points in northern Okla- 


| homa. 


| . 
| St. Louis Interests 


| Introduce No Evidence 
The St. Louis consuming interests in- 
troduced no evidence, but upon argument 
took the position, as they did in the 
| original hearings and argument, thet the 
| points in Kansas and in northern Okla- 
homa represent a compact and logical 
group and should take the same rates 
regardless of the State line. 


between | 


| basis he-einafter 


| shipmeni. may te made. 
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Rate Decisions 


Is Prescribed on Gasoline 


Points in St. Louis 
Area Are Excluded 


Relation Between Rates in Cen- 
tral Kansas and Northern 
Oklahoma Involved. 


| no wembraced in groups 2 and 3, re- 


spectively. 


According to the record on further 


| hearing, there are at this time no refining 
too low, considering the differences in | 


points in Oklahoma which would be in- 
cluded in this lower-rated group, but the 
p--seribed should be 
points from which 
We shall here- 
for convenience refer to the 


established from 


inafter 


homa group as revised sroup 38. 

The Oklahoma refiner: are, as pro- 
their rates, because of the competition 
they encounter from other refining cen- 
ters, they contend that the rates found 


report of 32 cents to St. Louis and 39 
cents to Chicago would be unreasonable, 
for the reasons 

(1) That such rates are higher than 
the rates prescribed in the Midcontinent 
case, subject to the general increases and 
reduction, which rates they assert were 
prescribed as reasonable maximum rates 
and not to meet competition, and 

(2) That operating efficiency and | 
density of traffic have increased since | 
1915. | 

As bearing upon the reasonableness of 


———______— — 


Baled Straw: 


Kansas of 31 cents to St. Louis and 37.5 
cents to Chicago. 

The grouping of central Kansas points 
with Oklahoma points, as hereinbefore 
explained, will have the effect of in- 
creasing the number of refining points 
in that part of group 3 nearest to the 
destination territory, and accordingly of 
reducing the weighted average distances 
from that group. 

The application from revised group 3 of 
the rates found reasonable from group 3 | 
in our former report would increase 
somewhat the carriers’ revenue above 
that which would be produced by the 
former basis, in view of the added ton- 
nage subject to the group 8 rates. Upon 
the whole we are persuaded that the 
rates’ from this new group should be 
slightly less than those prescribed in 
the original report from group 3, and 
that rates therefrom of 31.5 cents to St. 
Louis, 35.5 cents to Peoria, 38.5 ont | 
to Chicago, and 41.5 cents to Milwaukee 
would, under all of the circumstances 
and conditions, be just and reasonable. 


Complainants Hold Rates 
rom Group I Excessive 


Freight rate schedules proposed by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 


cellation of commodity rates on baled 
straw, in carloads, from points in Illi- 





in a report and order just made public 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2902. 


The full text of the report, by Di- 


tober 7, follows: 

Division 8, Commissioners 
McManamy, and Brainerd. 
sion 8: 


Eastman, 
By 


erating refineries at Kansas City, here- 
inafter referred to as group 1, intro- 
duced further evidence intended to show 
that the rates from group 1 are actually 
and relatively excessive and unreason- 
able, and that the differentials of group 
1 under group 8 prescribed in our origi- | nations in Indiana and Ohio, to establish 
nal report likewise would result in ex- | higher fifth-class rates. Upon protest of 
cessive rates. They compare the actual | the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce 
rates and distances from group 1 with | and other interested parties, operation 
those from groups 2 and 3 and from the | of the schedules was suspended until De- 
portions thereof which have been herein | cember 1, 1927. 
discussed, and also make comparisons | behalf of whom these protests were filed 
with the present rates from the latter | are manufacturers of strawboard. Rates 
groups and with rates from the East | will be stated in cents per 100 pounds. 
St. Louis district, on the basis of per- | Straw Rated Fifth Class. 
centage relationships. — |  Baled straw, in carloads, is rated fiffh- 
As was stated in our original report, | ¢jass in official classification, minimum 
the rates from group 1 are relatively | 99,000 pounds, subject to rule 34. Ex- 
higher than those from any other mid- | cept where specific commodity rates have 


continent group or from the East St. | heen published to points at which straw- 


Quincy and Missouri Pacific, hereinafter 
termed respondents, proposed to cancel 
the present commodity rates on baled 


or East St. Louis, Ill., rates, to desti- 








the present rate of 30 cents to St. Louis, | 
increased from 29.5 cents since our orig- | 
inal decision, they show that this rate | 
yields 13 mills for the weighted average 
distance of 461 miles, based on refining | 
capacity, from northern Oklahoma, as | 
compared with the average earning on 


| 
| all traffic of lines in the western district | 


for the year 1926 of 11.87 mills for an | 
average haul of 219 miles; pointing out 
that the distance of 461 miles to St. 

Louis is more than twice the 1926 av- | 
erage, whereas, contrary to the usual | 
rule, the earnings on petroleum products | 


for that distance exceed the average 


| earnings for that year. 


a | 


This comparison is subject to the same 


; comment as were those introduced by 


! 


| 
| 
| 


, important bearing upon the rates from 


| 


| in the Midcontinent case we prescribed 


These | 


| 


tend that the present rate of 30 cents ' 


from group 3 to St. Louis is a maximum 

reasonable rate and that it is properly 

related to the rate of 39 cents prescribed 

to Chicago. They object to paying rates 
| form northern Oklahoma based on aver- 

age distances, which include the dis- 
tances from the farther distant points 
in the State. Their position in general 
is outlined in our former report. 


eral way the salient features of the evi- 
| dence introduced at the further hearing 
| with respect to the controversy between 
| the Kansas and Oklahoma refiners. Much 
| of the evidence is for the most part repe- 
tition in substance of evidence which was 
| introduced at the original hearings, and 
| for this reason we shall not attempt a 
| more detailed analysis of it. 
Upon further consideration 
light 


and in 


the refiners in northern Oklahoma and 
| those in central Kansas, and the approxi- 
mately equal average distances from 
these two districts, warrant a parity of 
rates therefrom to the destination terri- 
tory here under consideration. It remains 
to be determined what, if any, other 
changes in our former findings should be 
made. ° 

The distances from the points in south- 
| eastern Kansas are materially less than 

from the central Kansas or northern 

Oklahoma refining points, and there is, 


tory separating these southeastern Kan- 
sas points from those in central Kansas 
| and northern Oklahoma. 


| Refining in Oklahoma 
| And Kansas Declines 


tion in southeastern Kansas has fallen 
| off materially in recent years as com- 


The foregoing summarizes in a gen- | 


of the additional evidence pre-j B : ys 
sented, we are of the opinion that the | Pipe-Line Competition 
keenly competitive situation as between | Must Be Considered 


| portant element to be considered in fix- | 
The record | 


| nent refiners could not successfully com- | 


| 


the Kansas refiners. 


Rates in Illinois 
Claimed to Be Affected 


The central territory lines operating | 
from St. Louis contend that the rates 
from the midcontinent field to Chicago 
and other Illinois destinations have an 


Illinois points, and that the low measure 
of the former rates, due to the fact that 


rates to Chicago only 5 cents higher 
than those to St. Louis, have held down 
the rates within Illinois as well as the 
rates prescribed to destinations in In- 
diana in Indiana State Chamber of Com- 
merce vv. A. T. & 3. F. By. Co, 12 
I, C. C.. 481. 

These defendants point out that if we | 
had used the same basis in fixing rates 
to Chicago as.to St. Louis in 1915, the 
rate to Chicago would have been 30 | 
cents instead of 25 cents, and that the | 
rate today would be 42 cents. They | 
further show that if the petroleum rates | 
had been subjected to the 25 per cent | 
increase in 1918, instead of the flat 4.5- | 
cent increase, this rate would now be 
46.5 cents; and that the ton-mile earn- 
ing under the present rate to St. Louis } 
would produce a rate to Chicago of 47 | 





They con- | cents, 


They also point out that the ton-mile | 
earning under the rate of 39 cents found | 
reasonable in the original report from | 
group 3 to Chicago is less than that un- 
der the reasonable maximum rate of 46.5 | 
cents prescribed from group 3 to desti- 
nations in eastern Indiana for an aver- 
age distance of about 775 miles. 

It is contended on behalf of these car- | 
riers that any reduction in the rates | 
from the midcontinent field to central 
territory will bring about a reduction in 
the rates within that territory, and that | 
in view of the bearing which the rates | 
from the midcontinent field to Chicago | 
have on the rates to central territory, 
we should join this proceeding with the 
general investigation instituted in No. | 
18458 and in No. 17000, part 4, and fix | 
the rates to Chicago at such level as 


may be justified by that record. | 


Pipe-line competition has been stressed | 
throughout these proceedings as an im- 


ing the level of the rates. 


supports the belief that the midconti- 


| illustrations we have used the average 


| cents which is produced by the differen- 
| tial of 7 cents. 


| duce average ton-mile earnings of ap- | 


| rate herein prescribed from the revised | 


| ings similar in nature to that offered at 


| cents in the present rate from group 1. | 
| Otherwise, we find no occasion to modify 


| acute competition which they encoun- | - . en 
ter from refiners to the north thereof, | t@%t more than 385 miles from St. Louis, 


Louis district. A few illustrations of | 


the comparisons will suffice. In these ; 


apply generally on baled straw within 


: . 7 | central territory. The record indicates 
distances from revised group 3 and the | that strawboard mills are located at 


— eae a from preeel o | Terre Haute, Noblesville, Vincennes, 
e results shown are not materially “. a he Wainte 3 
different from thos: arrived at by the Marion, Muncie, and other points in In 
complainants on the basis of the adjust- 
ment prescribed in our original report. 
The average distance of 537 miles 
from revised group 3 to St. Louis is 193 
per cent of the distance of 278 miles | 
from group 1, and the rate of 31.5 cents 
herein approved from revised group 3 is 
128 per cent of the rate of 24.5 cents 
from group 1 which would be produced 
by the differential of 7 cents prescribed 
in our former report. The average dis- 
tance from group 1 to the Chicago rate 
group exceeds that from East St. Louis, 
Ill, by 190 miles, and the difference in 
rates in favor of East St. Louis is 13.7 | defendants have placed Colorado on the 
cents. San Anotonio basis or generally .5 cent 
The difference in average distances of 
group 1 under revised group 3 to Chi- 
cago is 309 miles, and the differential 
prescribed in our original report in fa- 
vor of group 1 7 cents. The rate 


| group 3 
spectively. The differences in distance 
over revised group 3 will be slightly 
greater. 
differential of 2.5 cents should be reduced. 





Colorado, Texas, Placed 
On San Antonio Basis 
In the past Colorado, Tex., has been 


inethe Ranger group. In the schedules 
which have been filed in purported com- 


territory under consideration. The inclu- 
creases the average group distance by 
only four miles to St. Louis. Defendants 
| proposed to include Colorado in the 


ia: 7 
from group 1 to Chicago based on the 
percentage of the central territory pe- | — ce "athe ; 
troleum scale that the rate from East sented at the original hearings. A ay 
St. Louis ts of that scale, would he 21.5 finer at Colorado seeks the Ranger basis 
cents as compared with the rate of 31.5 of rates from that point. We see no 
reason why the rates from Colorado 
should be higher than from other points 
in the Ranger group. 

Petroleum products shipped north- 
ward by refiners in the Shreveport-Eldo- 
; ; +4, | rado group go principally to points in 

, Ils as compared with | hs 2 
proximately 20 mills as compared with the destination territory here under con- 


like earnings of 11.7 mills under the sideration. These refiners, who are 


The rate of 24.5 cents 
from group 1 to the St. Louis group, 
based on this differential, would pro- 


group 3. 
Similar Evidence 
Given Previously 

These complainants introduced a large | 
amount of evidence at the original hear- | 
| 


dorado group be continued intact. 
the original report we prescribed the 
same basis from the Shreveport-Eldo- 
rado group as from group 5 to this 
destination territory. Our modified con- 
the further hearing, dealing with the | clusions herein with respect to the rates 
question of the actual and relative level | from groups 2 and 3 do not warrant or 
of the rates from group 1. This evi- | require any change in this basis. Under 
dence was discussed at length in our | the circumstances it 
former report and was carefully con- | discuss further the evidence and conten- 
sidered in arriving at the conclusions | tions of the refiners in this group. 
therein announced. In so far as the We find that the rates in 
issue of relativity is concerned, the rates 
from group 1 were assailed principally 
in their relation to the rates from other 
midcontinent groups. between the origin groups named in the 
Considering the differential relation- | table below, and that rates related one to 
ships prescribed between other groups in 
the midcontinent adjustment, we think | groups in the amounts set forth in said 
that, with the exception of that to St. | table, and which do not exceed the rates 
Louis, the differentials prescribed in . ; 
favor of Kansas City were proper. We | the bases therein set forth, will be for 
are of the opinion that, considering the | the future just, reasonable, and non- 
comparatively short hauls involved, and | prejudicial for application on this traffic 
the low percentage which the distance 
from group 1 is of the average distance 
from revised group 3, the differential in | 
favor of group 1 at St. Louis should be 8 | 


This increased | 


as follows, rates or differences in rates 
in cents per 100 pounds. 


= 


cents instead of 7 cents. 


To 
| St. Louis, Mo. 


A B Cc 
2 


8 2 
our former conclusions with respect to Keokuk, Towa on i 
the rates from group 1. | Peoria, Iil. $5.5 
Refiners in the north Texas group, on | net. Iowa .... i B55 
whose behalf the complaint in No. 16066 Milwenite an oe = 
was filed, now urge that b se of the | * res Betti eee o ; 
ae : g at because of the | +Points in Kansas and Oklahoma dis- 


9 
2 
9 
9 


9 





pete with refiners at Chicago and else- 
where under rates which the central 
territory lines suggest as reasonable 
for application from the midcontinent 
field. 

The intervening refiners in Pennsyl- 


} , S, | vania introduced no evidence but par- 
| as stated, a strip of non-producing terri- | 
On the other hand, | 


ticipated in the oral argument. They 
favor a rate from group 3 to Chicago at 
least as high as that of 39 cents, which 
we prescribed, and urge that this rate 


| is in fact less than a maximum reason- 


| 


able rate. The rates from the midcon- 


| tinent field to eastern destinations, which 


The relative volume of refinery produc- | 


| pared with central Kansas and northern | 


| Oklahoma. Speaking generally, the sup- 
| ply of crude oil used by the southeastern 
| Kansas refiners must be drawn from 
| greater distanccs than that of the Okla- 
| homa or central Kansas refiners. 


| We are therefore further of the opin- 
Kansas 
points, i.nd Oklahoma points not farther 
| distant from the destination territory, | 
are entitled to a differential of 2 cents 
under other Fansas and Oklahoma points 


| on that these southeastern 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
! 


are under attack by their midcontinent 
competitors in No. 18458, bear a cer- 
tain relationship to those to Chicago, 
and it is the desire of the Pennsylvania 
refiners that these competitors shall not 
enter eastern territory upon less than 
maximum reasonable rates. 
The carriers serving the 


State of 


| Oklahoma introduced no evidence at the 


further hearing dealing with the meas- 
ure of the rates nor, as previously 
stated, did they suggest specific rates 
which in their opinion would be proper. 
However, they originally proposed rates 
from northern Oklahoma and central 


& 


they should be placed upon a parity of | MQ over short-line routes via junctions | 
¥ at which carriers maintain physical track | 


rates with group 3, but that if a differ- | : ; r 
| ential is to be observed it should not | ComMections for the interchange of freight 
| exceed 1 cent. They point out that when | traffic. ; 
| the original record was made they were | 1+ Points 
| able to take advantage of the differen- 


| tial basis then maintained over the Kan- 


in Kansas, Oklahoma, and 


from St. Louis, Mo., 


proximately 1 cent. the interchange of freight traffic. 
The Orient differential has since been | 


The rates or bases of rates found rea- 
canceled. They refer to the fact that | Somable are to representative destina- 
| a rate of 30 cents is maintained by de- | tions. 
| fendants to St. Louis from all points in | within the territory dealt with, including 
| Kansas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, | 
| Louisiana, and’ that the distances from ' 
| some of the points in this blanket are 

greater than from north Texas. A com- | original report are modified accordingly. 
pany operating a refinery at Fort | Although we have changed somewhat the 
Worth, in this group, testified that it | area of group 3, we shall expect the car- 
has considered moving its plant to a 


crossings, should be adjusted in proper 
relationship thereto. The findings in our 


Missouri Pacific railroads, proposing can- | 


vision 3 of the. Commission, dated Oc- | : c | 
modity rates on baled straw, particu- 


Petroleum Products 


nan niipipeepitlllianmecanitapareenncammniionmretiineniasnnse 
Proposed Schedule Increasing Freights 


On Baled Straw Found to Be Unjustified 


| rates are the same on 





straw, in carloads, from points on their 
lines in Illinois, taking Cairo, Thebes, | 


The parties by or on | 


We are not convinced that the | 


pliance with our former report and order, | 


over the Ranger group to the destination | 


sion of Colorado in the Ranger group in- | 


| Ranger group in their proposals pre- | 


desire that the present Shreveport-El- | 
In | 


issue on | 
gasoline and other so-called refined oils | 
now taking the same rates, in carloads, | 
| are unduly prejudicial or preferential as | 


| therein set forth or rates made upon | 


from and to the groups or points shown ' 


southwestern Missouri 385 miles and less ; which in some instances appear unwar- 


over short-line | 
sas City, Mexico & Orient, which re- | Toutes via junctions at which carriers | 
duced their freigh® disadvantage to ap- | Maintain physical track connections for | 


| to that scale. 
largely dependent upon Arkansas crude, | 


| grade commodities, 
; these commodities take lower rates but | 
| due to their heavier loading they show | 
| higher average car-mile earnings. 


| herein expressed. 
and | the territory intermediate to the river | 


| riers, in establishing rates pursuant to | 


point in group 3 because the freight | the above findings, to observe the rela- | 


in 
its 


disadvantage 
Worth makes 
able. 

The differential 


shipping 


: ' 
operations 


scribed in our original report and order 
from groups other than those herein 
specifically dealt with. 

An order will be entered giving effect 
to the above findings and modifying our 
original order. 


unprofit- 


prescribed in the 
former report from the north Texas 
group 3 is 2.5 cents. The average 
distances from the north Texas group to 


from Fort | tionships to that group which were pre- | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS UNLY AK® LRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PUBLISHED WitTHOUT COMMENT 


Revision Sought for Indiana and Ohio Rejected Without 
Prejudice to Filing of New Tariffs. 


diana, the largest being at Terre Houte. | 
in the manufacture | 


The straw used 
of strawboard is, for the greater part, 
of wheat threshing, of inferior quality, 


| and contains a high percentage of mois- 
nois to destinations in Indiana and Ohio, | 


were ordered cancelled as not justified | 


ture, as distinguished from socalled com- 
mercial stra wwhich is generally of oat 
threshing and is kept dry and clean, Its 
value is about $5 per ‘ton, and the aver- 
age loading is about 29,000 pounds. The 
all grades of 
straw. 

Respondents say that the present com- 


| larly those applying to Terre Haute and 
Divi. | Vincennes, are 
| sert that the low character of these rates 
| was 
By schedules filed to become effective | 
The complairants in No, 15584, op- | May 1, 1927, the Chicago, Burlington & | 


unduly low. They as- 


first brought to their attention 


through requests of shippers for the es- | 


tablishment of rates to other points in 
this territory on the same basis; that 
they were unwilling to comply with such 
requests; and that consequently they 
felt compelled to cancel the existing 
commodity rates. They also say that 


there is very little, if any, mov | : : ‘ 
| : , Ys ement of | from points in the Florida peninsula; 


straw by rail from the points of origin 
under consideration, trucks being used 
generally for the purpose. This is not 


| denied by protestants, who state that | 
they are not at present engaged in the | 


development of this territory and have 
teams and balers in that section. 


Rates Are Compared. 


In support of the contention that the | 
| present rates are unduly low, respondent, 

introduced an exhibit | 
wherein it compares the present rates | 


Missouri Pacific, 


to Vincennes from stations on the Mobile 


& Ohio ranging from 16 to 20.5 cents | 


| and yielding average car-mile earnings | 
| board mills are located, fifth-class rates | 


of 23.3 cents with the rate of 12.5 
cents at present in effect from 
tions on its line to the same destina- 


tion yielding car-mile earnings of 13.2 | 


cents. The distances from the Mobile & 
Ohio stations range from 163 to 234 


a — — | miles and from the Missouri Pacific sta- 
St. Louis and Chics 0 exceed those from | 
by 210 miles and 187 miles, re- | 


tions from 215 to 231 miles. 

Another exhibit introduced by re- 
spondents shows the various interstate 
mileage scales of rates in effect on 
straw, in carloads, in a large portion of 


| the territory west of the Mississippi | 
River for distances up to 600 miles. With | separate factors of the through rates to 


| one exception these scales are for single- 


line hauls. The rates shown are sub- 


| stantially higher than the rates which | 


respondents seek to cancel, but western 


territory is generally higher rated than | 


central territory. 


Protestants cite Straw Rates from St. | 


Louis to Anderson, Ind., 36 I. C. C. 30, 
wherein we fixed a maximum distance 


scale of rates on straw from and to | 
points in central territory for distances | 


up to 300 miles. They show that this 
scale, when subjected to the subsequent 
general increases and reduction, pro- 
duces rates ranging frem 7 cents for 
25 miles and under to 17.5 cents for 
300 miles, and contend that the present 
commodity rates on straw within cen- 
tral territory are based on this scale. 
In support of this contention they in- 


| troduced numerous exhibits showing that 


the present rates on baled straw from a 
large number of points in central terri- 
tory to Terre Haute, LaFayette, Marion 


| and Noblesville, conform, quite closely 
They state that the rates | 
| generally from producing points to mills 

in Ohio and Wisconsin are also main- | 


tained on the same basis. 
Material of Low Grade. 


Protestants urge that the straw used | 


in the manufacture of strawboard is a 
very low-grade material; that its value 


is the lowest of any primary raw ma- | 
terial; and that the rates which re- | 


| spondents propose to make applicable 
is unnecessary to | 


would be unreasonably high. They argue 
that there is a vast difference between 
straw used in the. manufacture of straw- 
board and straw for commercial use, and 
urge that some difference should 


straw. 


Protestants also stress the fact that 


tured from the strawboard mills, point- 
ing out that the inbound and outbound 


tonnage can be moved in the same equip- | 


ment. From one and one-half to two 


| tons of straw are required to produce 
Column A be- | 


ing from group 3+; Column B, differen- | 
tials under group 3 from group J; and | 
| differential will result in a reduction of 3 | Column C the same from group 2}: 


one ton of strawboard. The value of 
strawboard is said to be four times that 
of baled straw. The average loading is 
53,000 pounds. 


Comparisons have been made with the 


| rates on pulpwood, sugar beets,, sand, 


gravel, coke, iron, ore, and other low- 
The majority of 


Some Rates Unduly Low. 

The record indicates that in some in- 
stances the car-mile earnings yielded by 
the present rates are unduly low, but 
respondents have not justified the sub- 


| stantial increases which would result 


from the proposed cancellation and 
ranted. The record is not sufficient to 
enable us to determine what would be 
reasonable rates. 

We find that the suspended schedules 


| have not been justified, without preju- 
dice, 
The rates to other destinations | 


however, to the filing of other 
schedules not inconsistent with the views 
An order will be en- 
tered requiring cancellation of the sus- 


| pended schedules and discontinuing this 
| proceeding. 


Flowers for Every Occasion 
—Formal or Informal! 
Washington’s Leading Florist Is 
Ready to Serve You With the 
Finest in Flowers 


. ’ 
GUDE BROS. CO. 
Members of Florists’ Telegraph 
Delivery Association 
LYE 
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Investigations 





sta- | 


be 
made in the rate y r "| 
Geiitaiaanak ae —. | Railroad Company, et al. Decided Octo- 
| bedding and as a packing material and 
| is said to be analogous to hay. 
another as between the respective origin | 
the carriers derive considerable revenue | Latrobe, 
| from the movement of strawboard and | 


the articles into which it is manufac- | 


| defendants 





Two Railways File 
Objections to Rates 
Proposed to Florida 


Declare Revenues Will Be 
Reduced and Service May 
Be Made Inade- 
quate. 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and 
the Seaboard Air Line Railway have 


filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a statement of objections, made 


| public by the Commission October 18, to 


putting into effect the basis of class 
freight rates to and from points in the 
peninsula of Florida proposed but not 
yet ordered by the Commission in its 
report in No. 13494, Southern ‘Class 
Rate Investigation. 
Disclaim Responsibility. 
These roads, they say, “feel that their 


| duty to the public and to themselves re- 


quires that they notify the commission 
that they can accept no responsibility 
for the rates prescribed by the Inter- 


| state Commission in its report in Docket 


No. 13494, as supplemented, to and 
likewise that they can accept no respon- 
sibility for the plan for making rates 
to and from points in the Florida penin- 
sula as prescribed in that report, nor 


for the revenue results that may follow 


| from their adoption. 


“Without question, the adoption of 
these rates and the adoption of this plan 
for the construction of rates to and from 
points in the Florida peninsula will re- 
sult in serious, if not disastrous, de- 
creases in the revenues of the Florida 
carriers, 

May Curtail Service. 

“Tf the adoption of these rates and 
this plan for constructing rates should 
result in curtailment of the revenues of 
the Florida carriers to the extent of ren- 
dering these carriers incapable of fur- 
nishing adequate transportation to and 
from the Florida peninsula, the respon- 


| sibility for that condition must rest with 


the Commission.” 

The roads argue for the maintenance 
of the basis that has obtained in the past 
for the construction of rates to points 
in the Florida peninsula, “the use of 


cover that portion of the through move- 
ment which takes place south of the 
Florida gateways.” 


Decisions on Rates 


By the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Decisions in rate cases made public 
October 14 by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are summarized as follows: 

No. 15959. Carfiel & Morris et al. v. 
New York Central Railroad Company 
et al. Decided September 24. 1. Rates 
on beets and carrots with “clipped tops,” 
in straight or mixed carloads, from 
points in the lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas to destinations east of the Mis- 
sissippi River and north of the Ohio 
River, found unreasonable. Reasonable 
rates prescribed for the future, and rep- 


' aration awarded. 


2. Refrigeration charges between the 
same points found not unreasonable, un- 
justly discriminatory, or unduly preju- 
dicial. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2922. Transit Privileges on Lumber 
at East St. Louis, Galesburg, Granite 
City, Madison, and Metropolis, IIl., De- 
cided October 7. Proposed withdrawal of 
transit arrangements at East St. Louis 


| and certain other Illinois points on lum- 


ber in carloads, originating on the New 


| Orleans Great Northern, found not justi- 


fied. Suspended schedules ordered can- 


| celed and proceeding discontinued. 


No. 12550. Barrett Company v. Direc- 
tor General, as agent, Pennsylvania 


ber 4. Joint rates on rags and waste 


| paper, in carloads, from interstate points 


to Kingston, Pa., composed of rates to 
Pa., plus certain arbitraries, 
found to have been applicable on ship- 
ments made between March 26, 1920, 
and June 15, 1921. Former reports 88 
I. C. C, 585, and 96 I. C. C. 226. Basis 
for reparation found in original report 
affirmed. 

No. 18012. Cincinnati Coal Company 
v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Cempany 
et al. Decided October 1. Practice of 
of adding a_ team-track 
charge at Norwood and East Norwood, 
Ohio, points within the switching limits 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, on coal moving un- 
der joint rates from interstate points 
to defendants’ lines while making no 
such charge on similar traffic delivered 
at other stations situated within the 
same district found unduly prejudicial. 
Undue prejudice ordered removed. Rep- 
aration denied. 


When Wiring Flowers 
to Washington 
Specify 
Blackistone, Inc. 


Blackistone, Inc., has earned 
an enviable reputation for excel- 
lent flowers, delivered promptly 
and in superb condition. 


When placing your order for 
flowers to be delivered to rela- 
tives, friends or business asso- 
ciates in Washington be sure to 
specify Blackistone, . Inc. 


INC. 
FLORISTS 


1407 H Street N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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Authorized to Issue 


$49.534 in Notes 


Will Be Used to Retire Se- | 


| returned to the gold standard only six 


curities of Like Amount 
Not Approved by 
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|Argentina Experiences Favorable Results 


From Recent Return to Gold Standard | 
a | 


Federal Reserve Board Reports That Coinage Is Being Re- 
ceived From America and England. 


| 


Although the Republic of Argentina | 


| weeks ago, the Federal Reserve Board 
| declared in a statement October 12 that 
| the South American nation’s gold posi- | 
| tion already has been strengthened as 


has just authorized the Huntingdon & | 
Broad Top Mountain Railroad & Coal | 


Company to issue $49,534.83 of promis- 
sory notes in lieu of a like amount of 


| from 


notes heretofore issued without author- | 


The full text of the report in 
6501, dated Octo- 


ization. 
Finance Docket No. 
ber 6, follows: 
Division 4, Commissioners 
F4etman, and Woodlock: 
The Huntingdon & Broad Top Moun- 


Meyer, | : 
yer, | gentina returned to the gold standard, 


a result of the action. 
Advices received by the Board showed, 


, ._, | it was stated, that gold began to flow 
The Interstate Commerce Commission | g & 


toward Argentina almost immediately 
after the nation’s restoration of the gold | 
basis. Some of this was shipped from 
England and some from New York, while 
other shipments went direct to Argentina | 
South Africa. Following is the 
full text of the Board’s statement: 


| Gold Standard Resumed 


After 13-Year Period 


On August 27 the Republic of Ar- 


| after a suspension lasting for 13 years. 


tain Railroad & Coal Company, a com- | 


mon carrier by railroad engaged in inter- 
state commerce, has duly applied for 
authority under section 20a of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act to issue $51,638.99 
of promissory notes. 
the granting of the application has been 
presented to us. 

To replace locomotives which it has 
retired from service and in order to 
serve the public properly, the applicant 
has procured from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works two freight locomotives, 
valued at $63,852, under an agreement 
of lease dated April 14, 1927, a copy 
of which is filed with the application. 


| tional payments during recent years, by 


This action was made possible by Ar- 
gentina’s favorable balance of interna- 


| the consequent strength of Argentine | 


| exchange, and 


No objection to | 


| dential 


Under the terms of the agreement the | 


applicant has leased the locomotives 
from that company for a term of 24 
months from April 14, 1927, at a total 
rental of: $67,595.15. 

Of this amount $13,852 was paid in 
cash, und the remainder, $53,743.15, was 
evidenced by 25 promissory notes, 23 in 
the face amount of $1,052.08 each, one 
for $1,052.16, and one for $28,495.15. 
The notes were delivered to the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works in 
with the terms of the agreement. 


by the growth of the | 
country’s stock of gold, which at the | 
present time is about twice as large | 
as before the war. 

Resumption of gold payments in Ar- | 
gentina was accomplished by a presi- | 
decree issued on August 
reopening the conversion office (Caja 
de Conversion) and reimposing upon 
it the obligation to redeem paper pesos 
at the legal rate of 44 centavos in gold 
per 1 peso in paper currency. 

The present monetary system of Ar- 
gentina, established in 1881; is based on 


9 
av, 


| gold content of 1.6129 grammes and a 


par value in United States currency of 
96.48 cents. After the Argentine banking 
crisis in 1890, the rapid depreciation of 


| the paper currency led to the currency 


accordance | 
The | 


agreement provides that the lessee shall | 


also pay to the lessor any State or 


Federal taxes that may be levied against | 


the property and _ shall 
lessor for any expenses incurred by it 
in stamping and recording the con- 


tract. 
9) Issued Without Authority. 

The notes are all dated April 14, 1927, 
and interest at the rate of 5 per cent 
per annum is included in their aggre- 
gate face amount. 
052.08 mature monthly beginning June 


reimburse the | 


The notes for $1,- | 


13, 1927, and those for $1,052.16 and | 


$28,493.15 are due April 13, 1929. All 
are payable to the order of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works at the First Na- 
tional Bank of Huntingdon, Pa. 

Prior to the filing of the application 
two of the notes, aggregating $2,104.16, 
matured and were paid, and since the 
filing of the application two more of 
the same aggregate face amount have 
been paid, leaving outstanding 21 notes 
aggregating $49,534.83. All the notes 
were issued without our authorization. 
It appears that *at the date of issue 
the notes aggregated, together with all 
of the applicant’s other then outstand- 
ing notes of a maturity of two years 
or less, more than 5 per cent of the par 
value of the applicant’s outstanding se- 
curities. Therefore, all the notes are 
void. 

The applicant seeks authority to issue 
$51,638.99 of notes to replace those il- 
legally issued and outstanding on the 


| merchandise 


date of application, but it will be neces- | 


sary for it to issue only $49,534.83, an 
amount sufficient to retire the void notes 
now outstanding. The new notes will 
e¢ in the same form, for the same 
amounts and terms, and will include 
in. their face amounts interest at the 
same rate as those to be 
Together with all other outstanding 
notes of a maturity of two years or less, 
they will exceed 5 per cent of the ap- 
licant’s outstanding securities. 
> V Title Remains With Builders. 
Title to the locomotives will remain 
in the Baldwin Locomotive Works until 
wil the conditions in the agreement have 
been fully met and performed, 


when, | 


| 86 


replaced. | 


reform of November 4, 1899, 

By this law the value of the paper 
peso was officially fixed at 44 per cent 
of the gold peso; and in order to main- 
tain this ratio the Caja de Conversion 
was authorized to pay out gold in ex- 
change for legal-tender notes at the rate 
of 44 centavos gold for 1 paper peso. In 


practice, all domestic transactions in Ar- | 


gentina were conducted on the basis of 
paper money, known as moneda na- | 
tional, while the gold peso was used in in- 
ternational settlements. 

This system continued in - operation 
until the outbreak of the European war, 
when by the laws of August 9 and of 
September 80, 1914, the obligation of the | 
Caja de Conversion to deliver gold in ex- 
change for notes was suspended and the 
export of gold prohibited. Although the | 
embargo on gold exports was lifted on 
May 12, 1925, the obligation of the Caia 
to pay. out gold for notes was not re- 
imposed, although it continued to re- 
ceive gold and to issue paper against it. 
During the period of 13 years when Ar- 
gentina was off the gold standard its 
currency showed wide fluctuations. 
Advance Is Gradual 


Since End of 1923 

The statistics show the monthly aver- 
age rate of exchange of the peso in 
New York from the close of the war 
to the present time. After the end of 
the war the Argentine peso declined 
rapidly, reaching its lowest point in July, 
1921, when it averaged 65.80 cents in 
United States currency, or about 22 per 
cent below par. In 1922 the excess of 
imports over exports declined from 98,- 
000,000 pesos in 1921 to about 14,000,- 
000 pesos. This improvement in the 
balance, together with a 
large volume of borrowing abroad, had 
a favorable effect on the exchange, and 
in December, 1922, the average quota- | 
tion of the pesd in New York was nearly 

cents. 
In 1923, howevet, the balance of mer- 
chandise trade once more showed a large 
deficit and peso exchange declined. 


| Since the end of 1923, largely under the 


influence of a favorable balance of trade 
in 1924 and the lifting of the gold ex- 
port embargo in May, 1925, peso ex- | 


Foreign Exchange | 


New Yok, October’ 14, — The Federal | 


| Reserve Bank of New York, today certified 


upon payment of $1, it will be conveyed | 


to the applicant by bill of sale. 


may vest in an assignee or assignees 


The | 
agreement also provides that the lessor | - ; oes 
& I E ee | 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
| the conversion of foreign currency for the 


all the rights and privileges thereby re- | 


served to it. 

As the interest on the deferred pay- 
ments of the purchase price of the 
equipment will be included in the face 
amount of the notes, the authority in 
our order will be conditioned upon the 


applicant’s not charging to its capital | 


account any of such interest. 
We find that the issue of $49,534.83 


of promissory notes by the applicant | 
lawful ob- | 


as aforesaid (a) is for a 
jece within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 


and consistent with the proper perform- | 
ance by it of service to the public as | 


a common carrier, and which will not 


impair its ability to perform that serv- | 


ice, and (b) is reasonably necessary and 
appropriate for such purpose. 
An appropriate order will be entered. 


City and Factory Intervene 
In Railway Control Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced October 14 that it has per- 
mitted the Public Affairs Committee 
representing the city of Superior, Wis., 
and the Southern Minnesota Mills to 
intervene and be treated as parties to 
the proceedings on the application of 
the Great Northern Pacific Railway for 
$ authority to acquire control of the 

be Northern and Northern Pacific 

ailways. The case has been set for 
hearing’ October 24 at Minneapolis. 


| Spain 
| Sweden (krona) 


| Yugoslavia (dinar) 


; China (Chefvo 


' China (Tientsin tael).. 


| Uruguay (peso)... Salat 


to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- | 
lowing: 
: October 14, 1927. 
In pursuance of the provisions of Section 


purpose of assessment and collection of 

duties upon merchandise imported into the 

United States, we have ascertained and 

hereby certify to you that the buying rates 

in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

reneies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (bdelga) 

Bulgaria (lev)... 

Czechoslovakia (krone) 

Denmark (krone) 

England (pound sterling) 

Finland (markka) ; 

France (franc) ‘ 

Germany (veichsmark) 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 

Humgery (PORSO). csc. ccacvcces 

Italy (lira) 

a rr 

Polan'l (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu). 

(peseta) 


| 
| 
| 


14080 
1393 | 
007236 
029626 | 
.2680 
4.8706 
5183 | 


013267 | 
4020 
1746 
0546 
2682 
A121 
495 
006207 
1711 
2693 
Switzerland (franc) 1929 } 
017608 | 
Asia: 

tael) 

China (Hankow tale) 

China (Shanghai tael)....,,.... 


6429 
6267 
6175 
6492 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 

Chin: (Yuan dollar) , 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ’ 

Singapore (S, 8.) (dollar) 

Norch America: 


| Canada (dollar) 
| Cuba 


(peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Newfoundiand (dollar). . 
South America: 
Argentina (gold) 
Brazil (milrei§) 
Chite: (pened: ',.s.ds ideas 


YIS4A88 


VT1L9 
1189 
1218 
1.0172 | 


(peso) 


| end of 
| pesos, 


| 000,000 pesos. 


| end of 1926. 1 
| a growth in the Caja’s gold holdings. 


| Gold Held at Home 
| Prior to Year 1914 


| York, 
| country’s, gold position. 


change showed a gradual advance, and | 
| since the middle of June of the present | 


year it has maintained a level some- 


what above parity. 


While note circulation has 


| marked advance during the period under 


review, the gold holdings have increased 
at a still more rapid rate, and the ratio 
of gold to notes advanced from 64.4 per 
cent at the end of 1918 to 77.8 per cent 
at the end of 1926. 

During the war and the period imme- 


diately following, the gold holdings of | 


the Caja increased rapidly and at the 
1920 amounted to 471,000,000 
as compared with 
pesos at the end of i913—an amount 
more than twice as large as that held 
before the war and an increase of 238,- 
From the end of 1920 
to the end of 1923 the gold holdings of 
the Caja remained unchanged. 

During 1924, as a result of the neces- 


| sity of making payments abroad on the 
| external debt, the gold reserve of the 
| Caja was reduced to 452,000,000 pesos 
| and was maintained at this level to the | 
During 1927 there has been | 


‘Loan Limit Raised 


With the beginning of 1927 a consider- 


able improvement took place in economic | 
| conditions in Argentina. 
2 | caused a large 
the gold peso (peso oro), which has a | 


excess of exports over 
imports, which for the first six months of 


| the year amounted to 169,655,000 pesos, 


as compared with 19,166,000 pesos during 
the corresponding period in 1926. In 
addition, the flotation of foreign loans, 
which up to August 31 amounted to over 
$117,000,000, resulted in a demand for 
Argentine exchange, with the result that 
teh peso advanced from an average of 
93.85 cents in January to 96.84 cents in 
August and for nearly three months has 
been quoted above par both in London 
and in New York. As a result of the 


| appreciation of«the currency, gold began 
to flow into Argentina, partly from Lon- 


don and partly directly from South 
Africa. Part of this gold was absorbed 
by the Caja de Conversion, the gold hold- 
ing of which increased during 1927 by 
over 2,000,000 pesos. Additional ship- 
ments of gold fo Argentina, including a 


recent shipment of $17,500,000 from New | 
the } 


have further strengthened 


TRANSACTIONS 
in Office of 
Comptroller of the 
Curreucy 


the status 
October 13, 


of national 
announced 


“Changes in 
banks effected 


October 14 by the Comptroller of the | 


Currency, J. W. McIntosh, are as 
follows: 
Application to organize received: 
Odessa National Bank, Odessa, Texas, 


capital $25,000. 


Applications to organize approved: 

The Springfield Gardens National 
Bank of New York, N. Y., capital $200,- 
000. Correspondent, Williani B. Jones, 
Merrick Road and 
Springfield Gardens, New York, N. Y. 

The First National Bank of Jewett, 
Ohio, capital $35,000. Correspondent, 
Dr. A. C. Grove, Jewett, Ohio. 


The West Branch National Bank of | 
Jersey Shgre, Pa., capital $125,000. Cor- , 


respondent, Clarence L. Peaslee, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 
Application to convert approved: 


The Mutual National Bank of the City | 


of New York, N. Y., capital $500,000. 
Conversion of the Mutual Bank, New 
York, N. Y. 


| Decisions of Board of 


Tax Appeals. 
Published October 14, 1927. 


*Theodore Stanfield, Petitioner, v. Com- 


missioner of Internal Revenue; and con- 
solidated cases. Docket No. 3076. Pro- 
ceedings in which'the following-named 
persons were petitioners, bearing the 


following docket numbers were consoli- | 


dated with the entitled proceeding for 


hearing and decision and are decided | 
herewith: Otto Sussman, Nos. 3077 and 


9190; Siegmund Alder, Nos. 3078 and 
4059; Moritz Roos, Nos. 3079 and 4060; 


Harold K. Hochschild, Nos. 3080 and | 


4057; Berthold Hochschild, Nos. 3081 
and 4058; Carl M. Loeb, Nos. 3082, 


9191, and 9192; Julius Loeb, Nos. 3083 | 


and 4061; Henry V. Putzel, No. 4053; 
Hans Bernstorff, No. 4054; 
Bruere, No. 4055; Theodore Stanfield, 
No. 4056. 


The Board has no jurisdiction to rede- | 
| termine tax liability where the Commis- | 
| sioner has made no final determination of | 
| a deficiency. | 
The accounts of the petitioners held 

| to have been kept on the accrual basis. 
Income held to have been properly re- 

| turned on such basis. | 


*J, W. Lam, Petitioner, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 1323. 
Petitioner realized no taxable gain 

from the receipt of certain notes by 


him as consideration for debts due him | 
in. which 


by a liquidating corporation 
he was the principal stockholder. 


Decisions marked (*) have been desig- | 
nated by the Board of Tax Appeals as | 
be | 
printed in full text in this or subsequent | 
Subseribers who are interested, | 


involving new principle, and will 


issues. 
in any decision not so designated should 


| write to the inquiry Division, The United 


States Daily, 


shown 


233,198,000 | 





Good harvest | 


Correspondent, Marcus | 
M. Bright, Ft. Worth, Texas. (Box 187.) | 


Springfield Ave., | 


Henry | 





; to make advances on a certain number 


| these various 
| according to the French financial press, | 


| was an accomplished fact. 


Currencies 


U. S. Treasury Statement 
October 12. 
Made Public October 14, 1927. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts....... $1 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax.......... 
Miscellaneous internal 
POVENUS pevessves. 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


:765,997.13 
452,696.13 


1,550,173.56 
889,579.78 

Total ordinary receipts $4,658,446.60 
Public-debt receipts.... 1,224,000.00 
Balance previous day... 466,081,979.71 


SOCRE 6.0 oe tiewe sees $471,964,426.31 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures... $6,369,258.13 
Interest on public debt.. 495,766.89 
Refunds of receipts.... 347,548.52 
Panama Canal 2,114.44 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
CNCO TUNG. ccc steers 
Civil service retirement 


$23,644.01 
170,724.30 


47,402.14 
Investment of 


78,720.07 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 

Other public-debt expen- 
ditures 

Balance today....e..... 


$7,187,890.48 


1,603,139.95 
463,173,395.88 | 
| 


Total ....ccccceces..471,964,426.31 





By Bank of France | 


Increased to 80 Per Cent of | 
Securities It Is Author- 
ized to Accept. 


Advances on securities which the 
Bank of France is authorized to accept 
as collateral have been increased from 
50 to 80 per cent, the Department of 


| Commerce has just been advised by the | 


office of the American Trade Commis- | 
sioner at Paris. This action has been | 


| favorably received in France, the ad- 


vices state. 

The full text of the report follows: | 

The General Council of the Bank of | 
France has raised from 50 to 80 per 
cent of the market value the amount of 
the advances which it makes on secu- | 
rities deposited as coilateral, ywith the 
exception of the shares of the railway 
companics, the proportion for which is 
maintained at 50 per cent. | 

The Bank of France is authorized 
of securities, notably French state se- 
curities, shares and bonds of the large | 
French railway lines, city of Paris bonds, | 
Credit Foncier bonds, and on bonds of 
French cities, departments, colonies, and | 


| protectorate countries. 


This increase from 50 to 80 per cent 
of the market value for advances on 
securities is significant, | 


which states that no better attitude | 
could be adopted by the Bank of France 
even if legal stabilization of the franc 


| Interest rates, call money 


Listing of Foreign Stocks 
In Sweden Requested | 


Securities 


HARLY 


( inpEx 


Check Payments for W eek Ending October 8 
Indicate No Chan ge in Wholesale Prices 


Weekly Business Statement by Department of Commerce 
Shows Business Failures to Be More Numerous. 


‘ The dollar votume of building during 
the week ended October 8, as seen from 


data covering check payments, was sub- 
stantially greater than the correspond- 
ing week of 1926, according to the weekly 
business statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce October 14. The full 
text follows: 

Wholesale prices showed no change 
from the previous week but were still 
below the prevailing level of a year ago. 
Prices for cotton averaged lower than 
in the previous week but were substan- 
tially higher than in the corresponding 
week of last year. 
wheat averaged higher than in the pre- 


same week of 1926. Iron and _ steel 
prices receded from both the preceding 
week and the corresponding week of last 
year. The value of new building con- 
tracts awarded in 37 States, although 
lower than in the preceding week, was 
higher than in the corresponding week 
of last year. Receipts of cotton in sight 
were smaller than in either the previous 
week jor a year ago. 

Loans and 
serve member 


discounts of Federal re- 


week of 1926. 
the New York Stock Exchange reached 


a new high point during the week. Loans | 


by member banks in New York City to 
WEEKLY 
(Weeks ended Saturday—Relative 


| Bituminous coal production 


Lumber production 


| Beehive coke production ........ 


Petroleum production (daily av.). 


| Freight-car loadings ...... 


Building contracts (27 States) 


Wheat receipts 


| Cotton receipts 


Cattle receipts’. . 

RAGE TOCHIIOE Boies shaw rene eewe 3% 
Price No. 2 wheat 

Price cotton middling ........... 
Price—iron and steel composite. . 
Fisher’s price index phones 
Bank loans and discounts (total). 


94.4 
78.5 
87.1 
93.6 
120.8 
140.9 
100.0 
106.6 
187.6 
110.1 
100.0 


96.6 


Business failures 

Stock prices 

Bond prices 

Intcrest rates, time money....... 

Fe @ ral reserve PALO .....6000%. 
* Revised. 


The Stockholm Stock and Bond Ex- 
change has requested the government 
Bank Inspection 
listing of foreign stocks and bonds, the 
Commercial Attache at Stockholm, T. 0. 
Klath, has reported to the Department 
of Commerce. The full text follows: 

The Bank Inspection Service has 
stated that as the holdings of foreign 


| stocks and bonds within a country in- | 


| period. 


banks continued to ex- | 
| pand, being higher also than in the same 


Service to permit the | 


| fully or in part, 


| 
| 
| 
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Finance 
Italy Temporarily 
Abandons Attempts ' 


To Revaluate Lira 


brokers and dealers secured by bonds | Forced Upward Movement of 


and stocks were higher also than at any 
time since figures have become avail- 
able. Interest rates on call loans, show- 
ing an advance over the preceding week, 
were nevertheless lower than a_ year 
earlier. 


Bond to 


prices continued 
riods. Interest rates on time 
showing no change from the preceding 
week, were lower than a year ago. The 
Federal reserve radio again receded from 


the preceding week, but was higher than | 
: L | in the same week of last year. 
Wholesale prices for | 


Busi- 


ness failures were more numerous than 


. : | in either prior comparative period. 
vious week but were lower than in the 


The production of bituminous coal dur- 
ing the week ended October 1 
greater than in the preceding week, but 
smaller than a year ago. The 
of lumber during the same week 
larger than in either the previous week 
or the corresponding week of 1926. Be- 


hive coke output, on the other hand, was | 


smaller than in either prior comparative 


slightly over the preceding week, being 
larger aiso than in the same week of 
last year. Wheat. receipts at primary 


| markets were more than twice as large 
Prices of stock listed on | 


as a year ago, while receipts of both 
eattle and hogs’ were 
smaller than in the same week 


year. 


of last 


BUSINESS INDICATORS. 


100.) 
1926 
Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. 
17 9 2 25 
99.0 1269 123. 
105.5 106.4 103. 
41.6 £49 75. 
119.8 1058 105.: 
117.3 123.6 128. 
129.0 1226 150. 
250.6 109.6 116. 
174.6 3604 3521.: 
101.9 1449 129. 
52.2 63.5 56. 
92.3 96.5 97. 
78.3 48.2 652. 
87.6 914 91. 
$3.1 95. 
118.8 115.3 
122.1 108.5 
87.9 Ht; 
99.8 81. 
186.5 140. 
109.4 
102.9 
99.0 


numbers, average 1923-25=— 
1927 
Oct. Sept. 
1 24 
103.é 
107. 
41.: 
121.8 


Caro -)-1 0 WN bo 


a 


0 f 
96.1 
136.5 
105.8 
114.5 
95.1 


C100 CO CIN ym 


135.6 
109.9 
109.0 

98.4 


105.8 
114.5 
93.7 


99.5 


crease it is quite essential that fluctua- 
tions in their value be followed equally 
as close as those of domestic securities. 

However, the introduction of many 
foreign stocks and bonds on the Stock- 
holm Exchange would give rise to many 
complications and, consequently, it would 
seem advisable that only a limited num- 
ber be listed, especially of foreign 
bonds. Only those that have: been given 
as security on the foreign loans that 
have been floated in this country, either 
by domestic financial 


was | 


output | 
was | 


Petroleum production expanded | 


120.2 | 


average | 
higher as compared with both prior pe- | 
money, | 





substantially | 


Exchange Found to Work 
Hardship on In- 
dustry. 


Italy’s monetary policy is reviewed in 
a bulletin (Trade Information Bulletin 
No. 512) just issued by the Division of 
Regional Information of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce on the basis of re- 
ports by the Commercial Attache at 
Rome, H.C. MacLean. The department 
issued the following statement respect- 
ing the bulletin: 

Efforts of the Italian Government to 
revalorize the lira upward have been 
temporarily abandoned. For the present, 
the bulletin states, the Government will 
bend its energies to stabilize the cur- 
rency at some easily maintainable level. 

Efforts Far-Reaching. 

The cconomic efforts of the rapid ap- 
reciation of the lira which began in Au- 
gust of last year have been far-reaching 
and constitute the most important fea- 
ture of the present situation in Italy. 
Wide-spread sentiment existed in 1926 
in favor of the gradual raising of the 
lira to its pre-war or gold figure and 
drastic measures were instituted by the 
Government to bring about a steady in- 
crease. 


Included in these measures were the 


| payment by the Government on account 





| 
| 
| 
| 


institutions should be listed at this time. 


to the Bank of Italy of 2,500,000,000 lire 
and the assumption of an obligation to 
pay annually 500,000,000 lire until the 
entire debt had been paid off. Legal 
limit of 7,000,000,000 lire on the cir- 
culation of the Bank of Italy for account 


| of trade was imposed and the bank given 
| orders to restrict credit to the legitimate 


needs of business, in connection not only 


| with discounts but also with the advances 
| against short-term treasury bills—a form 
| of accommodation which had been freely 


extended in the past. (The lira is cur- 


| rently quoted at $0.0546.) 


Business Suffers. 

The above measures were immediately 
effective in raising the value of the lira 
but the ercdit strimgency entailed and the 
high interest rates which resulted 


| brought about considerable hardship to 
| Italian business. 


Furthermore the up- 
ward movement of the exchange reduced 
industrial activity, especially curtailing 
exports. Unemployment which had been 
negligible again began to assume im- 
portance. 

Because of the increasing depression 
in business the Government decided that 
the rise of the lira must be stopped— 
at least temporarily. The Minister of 
Finance announced in the spring of this 
year that no further attempt to enhance 
the exchange rate would be made before 
October. The slowness of economic ad- 
justment, however, which followed this 
announcement convinced the Government 
that even this postponement would be 
insufficient for complete readjustment to 
the appreciation which had already oc- 
curred. It therefore announced later 
that consideration of the question of fur. 
ther revalorization would be postponed 
indefinitely. 
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Taxation 


Disallowed for Half 
to Be Returned by Purchasers 


Deduction From Gross Sales 


Of Price of Goods 


4 Sum Paid toCancel | 
Lease Is Deductible 


Concern Bought Back Posses- 
sion of Property It Had 
Rented Out. 


HIGGINBOTHAM-BAILEY-LOGAN COMPANY 
vy. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE; Boarp oF TAX APPEALS, No. 
4691. 
DeductionS were 

sales by 50 per cent of the sales price 
of goods which it had been notified, prior 
to the close of the taxable year, would 
be returned, the Board of Tax Appeals 
upholding such action of the Commis- 
sioner. 

Where it was the custom of the peti- 
tioner always to take advantage of cash 
discounts, and during its existence it had 
computed its inventories by giving ef- 


fect to such discounts, the Board held | 


that such inventories may properly be 


used in computing taxable income, the | 
effect being to allow cash discount as a | 


deduction when the goods were sold and 
not when payment is made. Weight is 


to be given, it was ruled, to consistency j 


of method in taking inventories. 

An amount paid by the petitioner to 
secure the cancellation of a lease which 
it. had previously executed upon its 
building, the space being necessary to 
the conduct of its buisiness, was held 
deductible in the year incurred and paid, 


and not to be spread over an unexpired | 


period of the lease. 


An adjustment of interest and insur- | 


ance payments on the basis of pro- 
rating such payments over the period for 
which made was approved by the deci- 
sion. 


Discussing the principles applicable to | 


the deduction of bad debts, the Board 
pointed out that the burden is upon the 
taxpayer to establish that it did make 
certain during the taxable year that the 
debts claimed as deductions were without 
value, and not merely that the taxpayer 
believed the debts to be worthless. It is 
the duty of the Board, it was said, to 
determine whether the debt was, in fact, 
ascertained to be worthless within the 
meaning of law. 


Special Assessment 
Denied to Company 

Special assessment was denied the pe- 
titioner on the ground that it had not 


been shown that the use of 40 per cent | 


of borrowed capital in the taxpayer’s 
business was sufficiently an abnormality. 

Evert L. Bone, for the petitioner, and 
Bruce A. Low, for the Commissioner. 

+The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

Finé‘ngs of fact.—Petitioner is a 
Texas corporation, engaged in the whole- 
sale dry goods business, with its princi- 
pal office at Dallas. It kept its accounts 
on the basis of the fiscal year ended No- 
vember 30, and made its income and 
profits-tax returns on the basis of such 
fiscal year. The Commissioner mailed a 
deficiency letter to the petitioner on 


April 13, 1925, notifying it of his deter- | 


mination of a deficiency of $79,407.60, in 


income and profits tax for the fiscal year | 


ended November 30, 1920. In determin- 
ing such deficiency, the Commissioner 


made the following adjustments in the ! 


net income reported by the petitioner in 
its returns: 
(1) Gross sales increased, 


(2) Cash discount restored to inventory, | 


$14,295.27; (3) Amount paid for cancel- 
lation of a lease decreased, $12,631.68; 
(4) Insurance deduction decreased, $1,- 
614.56; (5) Interest deduction decreased, 
$9,755.73; (6) Bad debts deduction de- 
creased, $105,158.17. 


(1) The increase in gross sales of $25,- | 


113.22, as made by the Commissioner, 
represents a charge made by the peti- 
tioner against the gross sales of goods 
which had been shipped to customers, 
and which petitioner had been notified, 
previous to November 30, 1920, would be 
returned. Petitioner made a_ charge 
against the gross sales of 50 per cent 
of the amount of the invoices, which was 
the estimated profit on the goods which 
petitioner had been notified would be re- 
turned, and which were returned. 
None of the goods, however, were ac- 
tually returned until after November 30, 
1920. Petitioner did not include these 
goods in its inventory, but as the profit 
on same was reflected in the gross sales, 
a direct charge against the gross sales 


was made. Petitioner’s gross profits on | 


an average amounted to about 21 or 22 
per cent. 


Petitioner Compelled 
To Pay Freight 


Petitioner, in addition to losing the 
profit on this merchandise, was com- 
pelled to pay the freight to and from 
the point of destination, and suffered 
the decline in the value of the merchan- 
dise which had taken place after it was 
shipped. The charge of 50 per cent of 
the amount of the sales price against 
gross sales was petitioner’s estimate of 
the profits lost, plus freight charges 


and plus a decline in the value of the | 
merchandise. It had not been petitioner’s | 


custom in former years to charge off 
an anticipated loss of profit on returned 
goods. All goods returned prior to the 
close of the fiscal year were 
in the inventory. 


of $14,295.27 represented the difference 
between the amount of cash discount 
deducted from the inventory at the be- 
ginning of the year, and the amount of 
cash discount deducted from the inven- 
tory at the end of the year, in the 
amounts of $19,525.56 and $33,820.83, re- 
spectively. 

Since 1914, when petitioner started 
business, it had been its practice to take 
advantage of discounts allowed for cash 
by those who sold it merchandise. It 
had continuously been its custom to take 


({EAREY 


disallowed herein | 
where the petitioner reduced its gross | 


$25,115.22; | 


included | 


2320) 


| inventory of its merchandise on the 
basis of cost or market value, whichever 
was lower, which included the cash dis- 
count which was allowed or would have 
been allowed by making the purchase at 
the price at which the goods were in- 
ventoried, and then to deduct the aver- 
age cash discount allowed by manu- 
| facturers. 
| Petitioner followed this policy in de- 
termining its inventory for income-tax 
return purposes. Ondecember 1, 1919 
(the beginning of the fiscal year under 
| consideration) it deducted ‘$19,525.56 
| from its total inventory and deducted 
$33,820.83 at the end of said fiscal year. 
Commissioner contends that 


| 


| 


these | 


amounts should be restored to inventory | 


and has increased the net income by 
the difference between the amount de- 
ducted from inventory at the close 
the year and the amount deducted from 


inventory at the beginning of the year. 


Expenditure Made 


To Terminate Lease 

(3) The Miller Manufacturing Com- 
pany in 1916 leased a part of petitioner’s 
building for a period of 10 years. In 
1919, the business of the petitioner had 
increased to such an extent that it was 
necessary for it to secure possession of 
this portion of the building. In order 
to secure such possession, it paid the 
Miller Manufacturing Company $15,000 
for the cancellation of this lease and 
deducted this expenditure from income. 

This expenditure was made to secure 
the possession of a building which pe- 
titioner owned, -and for the cancellation 
of the lease on a building which was 
owned by petitioner. Commissioner held 
that the $15,000 bonus paid for the 


rated over the entire period 
which the lease would have 
force had it not been canceled. 
lowed $2,368.32 as a deduction for the 
year 1920. He disallowed $12,631.68 as 
a deduction for that year and increased 
net income accordingly. 

(4) The amount $1,514.56 insur- 
ance disallowed as a deduction from in- 
come, represents the difference between 
the prepaid insurance on November 30, 
1919, and on November 30, 1920. It was 
the policy of petitioner to charge to ex- 
pense the amount expended for insur- 
ance in the year in which such expendi- 
ture was incurred. It set up on its 
books at the end of the year the amount 
of unexpired insurance, but always 
treated the amount paid for insurance 
as an expense in the year in which the 
expenditure was made. 

(5) Petitioner borrowed considerable 
sums of money during the fiscal year 
under consideration, and paid substantial 
amounts of interest. 
the fiscal year ending November 30, 
1920, petitioner claimed a deduction for 
interest in the amount of $175,195.95. 
The Commissioner disallowed $9,755.73 
of this amount. The amount paid dur- 
ing the year was $165,867.96. 


during 
been in 
He al- 


of 


Financial Depression 


Causes Drop in Value 

(4) About August, 1920, the mer- 
chandise handled by the petitioner began 
to decline in value, there being a decline 
of from 30 to 40 per cent from the be- 
ginning of 1920 to the end of that year. 
Serious financial depression had settled 
over the entire country and particularly 
over the cotton growing States of Texas, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana and Arkansas, 
which was the territory in which peti- 
tioner sold most of its goods. The price 
of cotton had dropped from 43.75 cents 
per pound in July to 15.48 cents per 
pound in November, 1920. 

Finding itself with a large inventory 
of goods whichywere rapidly decreasing 
| in value, and prefeffring to take credit 
| risks rather than to be forced to continue 
; With its inventory, the petitioner sold 
its goods without much regard for the 

credit of the purchaser. B@cause of busi- 
| ness conditions and the consequent in- 
ability to collect accounts, many of the 
petitioner’s customers became unable to 


| 


pay their accounts, customers became in- | 


solvent or bankrupt, and many returned 
merchandise because they were unable to 
pay for it. During the period of business 
depression, and prior to November 30, 

| 1920, the petitioner’s credit man formed 
the opinion that certain accounts were 
uncollectible in whole or in part and ad- 

| vised petitioner to charge them off on its 
books. 

The petitioner, in its return, claimed 
as a deduction for bad debts $245,169.47. 
The Commissioner refused to allow 

| $105,158.17 of this amount. In the peti- 


should have been allowed. At the hear- 


ing th iti y | i 
g the petition was amended to allege | passed from the petitioner. 


| titled to the purchase price ahd was not 


| that debts in the amount of $95,148.43 
should have been allowed as deductions 


cancellation of the lease should be pro- | 


In its return for | 


of | 
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Inventions 


Taxpayer Must Show 
Debt to Be Worthless 


Board Required to Determine 
When Worthlessness 
Was Ascertained. 


known as “reserve for losses.” Collec- 
tions of $1,887 and $1,138.38 were made 
on December 1 and December 23, 1921, 


| 





respectively, and during December, 1920, | 


credit sales of about $30 were made to 
this customer. 

On November 30, 1920, the balance 
due and owing to the petitioner from W. 
A. Nash & Co., Kaufman, Texas, was 
$12,339.97. The last payment’ on 


| account had been made on July 1, 1920. 


On November 20, 1920, the petitioner 
had sold to this company on credit goods 


| invoiced at $70. 


| Affairs of Debtor 


Company Investigated 

The petitioner sent an investigator to | 
go over the affairs of this company, who 
reported that it had large assets and 
heavy liabilities. The debtor did a large 
credit business and had many accounts 
receivable which were worthless, due to 
the condition of the cotton market. The 
credit manager of the petitioner directed 
that the account be charged off as worth- 
less and an entry was made on the ac- 
counts as of November 30, 1920, charging 
the entire balance to an account known 
as “reserve for No collections 
were subsequently made. 

On November 30, 1920, the balarice due 
and owing to the petitioner from Key 
and Company, Anson, Texas, was | 
$7,350.26. The petitioner had received 
two payments of $1,000 each on this ac- 
count on October 28, 1920, and November 
30, 1920. On November 27, 1920, the pe- 
titioner had sold a bill of goods of ap- 
proximately $58 to this customer. The 
credit manager of the petitioner directed | 
that the account be charged off as worth- | 
less and an entry was made on the ac- | 
counts, as of November 30, 1920, charg- 
ing the entire balance to an account 
known as “reserve for losses.” On De- 
cember 15, 1920, a payment of $1,000 
was received. Goods valued at approxi- 
mately $700 were also returned and cred- 
ited after November 30, 1920. Prior to 
November 30, 1920, the petitioner had a | 
credit report on Key and Company. 

On November 30, 1920, the balance 
due and owing to the petitioner from | 
Matthews & Searls, Athens, Texas, was 
$7,444.26. There had been a payment of | 


losses.” 


; $1,000 on account on November 12, 1920. | 


The credit manager of the petitioner di- | 
rected that the account be charged off | 
as worthless and an entry was made on | 
the accounts as of November 30, 1920, 
charging the entire balance to an account 
known as “reserve for losses.” Collec- 
tions were subsequently made on the ac- 
count. 


Petitioner Was Notified 


But Goods Not Returned 

Opinion by Phillips: (1) The facts with 
respect to the first issue are found as 
pleaded in the petition and admitted in 
the answer, with some additional facts 
estabilshed by testimony. It appears that 
prior to the close of the taxable year 
petitioner had been notified that goods 
which it had solé for $50,226.44 and had | 
shipped to customers, would be returned. 
None of the goods were in fact returned 
prior to the close of the taxable year. 

The petitioner’s officers estimated that 
the average gross profit on such goeds 


.was 21 or 22 per ent cent out of the 


tion it is alleged that the whole amount | 


in addition to those which were allowed. | 


On November 30, 1920, the 


| Oak, Texas, was $7,578.82. On October 
15, 1920, a check for $1,500 had been re- 
ceived from the debtor, which was subse- 


balance | 


due and owing to the petitioner from | ; . 
| Barnes. and Hambuck Company, Lone | their return, there had been no reduction 


quently returned unpaid and charged to | 


the account. On October 28, 1920, a check |.’ : 
| in its inventory as its property. 


| for $500 had been received. On Novem- 
| ber 19, 1920, a shipment was made to 


credit manager of the petitioner directed 
| that the account be charged off as worth- 
| less and an entry was made on the ac- 
counts, as of November 30, 1920, charg- 


| “reserve for losses.” A man sent to in- 
| vestigate into the affairs of the debtor 
| reported that the company was “broke.” 
| No collections were subsequently made. 
| On November 30, 1920, the balance due 
and owing to the petitioner from Han- 
cock and Company, Haskell, Texas, was 
$10,019.53. On the basis of a credit re- 
port that the company was insolvent, the 
credit manager of the petitioner directed 
that the account be charged off as worth- 
less and an entry was made on the ac- 
counts as of November 30, 1920, charg- 
ing the entire balance to the account 


this customer amounting to $705.21. The | 


ing the entire balance of the account, as | 
| of that date, to an account known as | 
(2) The disallowance of cash discount | 


sales price; that the market value was 
less than 80 per cent of the cost, and | 
that, with freight and handling charges 
added, there would be a loss of 50 per | 
cent of the sales price, and sought to 
charge this off as a deduction from 
gross income for the year. 

No such deduction is allowed by the | 
law, but it is urged by counsel that the | 
practical effect is to reduce gross sales 
by the amount which petitioner was noti- 
fied would be returned and to include 
the goods in the inventory at their mar- | 
ket value. Even so, the deduction sought | 
included expenses for freight, handling 


| and overhead, which were neither paid | 


or incurred in the taxable year, and | 


| which would be porperly considered in | 


computing income of che following year. 

But we can not agree with the con- 
tention that because petitioner had been 
notified that certain 7soods would be re- 


; turned, -it could treat these goods as its 


own, in the same manner as if they had 
been returned and their return accepted. 
The goods had been sold and title had 
It was en- 
required to the of the 
goods. 
Certainly, 


accept return 


until it agreed to accept 
in the amount of goods sold, no decrease | 
in the amount which it was entitled to | 
demand from the purchasers and no re- 
vesting of title to the soods sold, so that 


it was justified in including such goods 


Deduction Not Allowable 


For Anticipated Loss 

Mere notice that the goods would be 
returned would have no effect on either 
the liability of the purchaser to pay or 
title to the goods. A different situation 
might result if the petitioner had agreed 
to accept the return of the goods and the 
necessary steps to revest title to the 
goods in it had been taken. As to this 
we express no opinion. Here there is 
no proof that petitioner agreed to accept 
the return of the goods or that such 
goods had again become the property 
of the petitioner. 

, The substance of the situation is that 


at the close of the year the petitioner | h 
| or incurred. Here the expense was both | 


anticipated that it would be forced to ac- 
cept the return of certain goods, from 
which it would suffer a loss. It estimated 
the anticipated loss and claimed a deduc- 
tion of the estimated amount. The tax 
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[PEDUCTIONS: Costs: Cancellation of Lease.—Amount paid by petitioner to 
secure cancellation of lease held deductible in year incurred and paid not to 
be spread over unexpired period of lease.—Higginbotham et al v. Com’r (Board 


of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 


> 


2320, Col. 1 (Volume IT), 


[DEDUCTIONS: Bad Debts: Principles—Burden upon taxpayer to establish 
certainty of worthlessness during taxable year, and not that taxpayer be- 


lieved debts to be worthless. 


Duty of Board to determine whether debts in fact 


was ascertained to be worthless within meaning of law.—Higginbotham et al. 
v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2320, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


I 


NSURANCE: Adjustment: Interest.—Adjustment of interest and insurance 
payments on basis of prorating such payments over period for which made 


approved.—Higginbotham et al. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly In- 


iex Page 2320, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


I OSSES: Individual: Guaranteed Debts: Proof—Alleged loss on account of 

4 guaranteed payment of indebtedness of corporation in which petitioner 
was principal stockholder disallowed because held not to have been proven.— 
Frank G. Robins v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 2030, 


Col. 6 (Volume II). \ 


EDUCTIONS: Individual; Attorneys’ Fees—Payment of attorneys’ fees 
made by husband for services on behalf of wife in her suit for separation 
and alimony and to his own attorney for services in securing a settlement of 
proceedings held not deductible—Frank G. Robins v. Com’r (Board of Tax 


Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 


2320, Col. 6 (Volume IT). 


SPECIAL ASSESSMENT: Borrowed Capital: Abnormality.—Special assess- 

ment denied on ground that it had not beeff shown that use of 40 per cent 
of borrowed capital in taxpayer’s business was sufficiently am abnormality. 
—Higginbotham et al. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 


23020, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


NCOME: Inventories: Computation.—Where it was custom of petitioner al- 
ways to take advantage of cash discounts, and during its existence it had 
computed inventories by giving effect to such discounts, held that such inven- 


tories may property be used in computing taxable income. 


Effect is to allow 


cash discount as deduction when goods were sold, and not when payment is 


made. 


Weight is to be given to consistency of method in taking inventories.— 


Higginbotham et al. v. Com’r (Board of Tax Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 


2320, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


law provides for the deduction of losses 
when sustained and makes no provision 
for the deduction of such an anticipated 
loss. Any loss occurred at the time 
when the petitioner no longer had a legal 
right to wecover the purchase price and 
in place of such right, was revested with 
the property. The action of the Com- 
missioner with respect to this item is ap- 
proved. 

(2) Petitioner, in making out its in- 
come-tax returns, consistently followed 
the practice of taking inventory on the 
basis of cost or market value, whichever 
was lower, without regard to cash dis- 
counts, and deducting therefrom the 
average discount allowed by manufactur- 
ers for cash. It had followed this 


| method consistently since 1914, and econ- 


tends that great consideration should be 


| given to the consistency of its practice. | 


9 
oy 


Section 203 of the Revenue Act of 1918 
provides that inventories shall be taken 


scribe as conforming to the best ac- 
counting practice in the trade or busi- 
ness. 

Article 1583 of Regulations 45, reiat- 
ing to taxes under the Revenue Act of 
1918, provides: 

“Cost means: In the case of merchan- 
dise purchased, the invoice price less 
trade or other discounts, except strictly 
cash discounts, approximating a fair in- 


terest rate, which may be deducted or | 


not at the option of the taxpayer, pro- 
vided a consistent course is followed.” 


Inventory Method 


Consistently Followed 
The effect of the petitioner’s method 


goods are sold. 


might be pertinent to determine 


whether such a cash discount is income | 
arising from the use of money or is a | 


reduction in the cost of the goods pur- 


chased. It seems to us, however, unneces- | 
sary to delve into such a refinement, Un- | 
| der either computation there is no dou- 
| ble deduction, and over a period of years 


the effect of either basis on net income 
would be the same. 


Commissioner pursuant to statutory au- 
thority permit either basis, if consist- 
ently followed. 

In the Appeal of Thomas Shoe Co., 
1B. T. A. 124, the Board pointed out the 
desirable features of a consistent basis 
for inventories. It appears that the peti- 
tioner has followed this basis since its 
organization and we are, therefore, of 
the opinion that the Commissioner erred 
in in this adjustment. 

(3) During the taxable year the peti- 
tioner paid $15,000 for the cancellation 
of a lease which it had previously exe- 
cuted upon property which it owned, 
which lease still had several years before 
expiration. It claimed this amount as a 
deduction. 

The Commissioner held that the 
amount paid should be amortized over 
the period of the lease, which remained 
unexpired at -the time the cancellation 
took place and allowed $2,368.32 as a de- 
duction. 
sioner erred. 

We hae no doubt that such an ex- 
penditure made for the purpose of secur- 
ing possession of the property for use 
in the business is an ordinary and neces- 
sary expense, nor do we understand that 


| erued, 
The regulations promulgated by the | 





In this we believe the Commis- ° 


respondent contends the contrary. Such | 


expenses are to be deducted when paid 


paid and incurred in the taxable year. | 


Unless the petitioner acquired a capital 
asset with a life extending beyond the 


| . : 
j taxable year (in which event the cost of 


the asset is to be exhausted over its 
life), the expenditure is deductible. 

The petitioner owned the fee of the 
building. 
wished to terminate it. The cancella- 
to the petitioner the p@ssession of the 
property which it had leased. It created 
no greater title than it had previously 
owned. It created no new estate and no 
asset value which is exhaustible, 


No Greater Title 
Obtained by Deal 


This situation is to be distinguished 


from those where a fee is purchased sub- | 


ject to a lease and the lease subsequently 
purchased, or where payment is made 
to secure a lease of property owned by 
another. Here the payment sewed only 
to secure to petitioner what it previously 
had, namely, possession of its property. 

(4) With respect to the adjustment 


a ed z | made for insurance, it is our opini 
on such basis as the Commissioner, with | BF saneen See 


the approval of the Secretary, may pre- | 


the action of the Commissioner was cor- 
rect, The payment in advance of pre- 


; miums for insurance results in the crea- 
| tion of an asset, since the policy has a | 
surrender value. The asset value is ex- | 


hausted rateably over. the term for which 
the premium is paid. 
sheet such items are often 
surance, or prepaid expense. 

It appears that such was the basis on 


which the petitioner kept its accounts. | 
The adjustment made by the Commis- | 


sioner appears to be in accordance with 
the method of accounting employed by 


| the petitioner, and appears further to be 

| such that petitioner’s net inco%ne is more 
| nearly correctly reflected than on the | 
; basis used in the return. 
of inventory is to take the cash discount | 
as a deduction in the year in which the | 
The adjustment made by | 
the respondent allows the deduction in | 
‘the year in which the payment is made. | 
From a purely legalistic point of view | 
| it 


The adjust- 


ment made by the Commissioner with | 


respect to this item is approved. 
(5) Our sole information with respect 


867.96 was paid during the taxable year, | 
’ | 


that $175,195.95 was deducted on the 
return, and that the Commissioner dis- 
allowed $9,755.73 of this amount. 


155.73 
the contention of the petitioner 


that 


$175,195.95 was paid during the taxable | 
year, that the amount allowed by the | 


Commissioner was the amount which ac- 


| erued, that its accounts were kept in 


such a manner that it consistently de- 
ducted interest paid and no interest ac- 
None of these allegations are 
supported by proof. 


Interest Accrues 


Over Period of Loan 


Interest accrues rateably over the pe- 


| riod of the loan and where, as here, the 


books of the petitioner are kept on a 


basis other than cash received and dis- | 


bursed, the law provides that interest 
is allowable as a deduction as it accrues. 


| The petitioner can not be sustained in 


its contention that it may deduct inter- 
est as it pays it. The action of the Com- 
missioner must be approved. 

In passing, it may be noted that while 
the petitioner claimed that interest paid 


amounted to $175,195.95, and deducted | 
this amount on its return, the only evi- | 


dence submitted is that the interest paid 
was $165,867.96, which is approximately 
the amount allowed by the Commissioner. 
The difference between the amount 
claimed on the return and the testimony 
as to the amount paid is unexplained. 
(6) In its return the petitioner 
claimed deductions for a number of debts 
alleged to have been ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off within the 
taxable year. The Commissioner allowed 
some and disallowed others. The peti- 
tioner alleges error as to some 23 of 
those disallowed, and issue was joined 
between the parties by the answer of 
the Commissioner denying that 


; tained to be worthless and charged off 


| 


within the taxable year. 
We are satisfied that such debts ex- 





| tion involved. 
| cifically for the deduction of “debts as- 


| decisions 


|; tainment of worthlessness. 


It had given the lease and | 





In the balance | 
carried as | 
assets under such terms as prepaid in- | 
| lieved 


| our opinion the burden upon the 
| tioner is to show what steps he took | 


the information | of the unsecured debts he was responsi 
came to his knowledge and what other | ble as a stockholder of the corporation 
circumstances existed which led him to | over and above his actual investment 


It is | 








the 
| amount of debt disallowed was ascer- 
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Payment of Attorney’s Fees in Proceedings 
For Separation Not Deductible from Tax 


Such Payment as Well as Ali mony, Not an Ordinary and 
Necessary B usiness Expense. 


FRANK G. ROBINS vy. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE; BOARD OF TAX 
APPEALS, No. 9649, 


Payment of attorney’s fees made by a | 


husband for services on behalf of his 
wife in her suit for separation and ali- 
mony and to his own attorney for serv- 
ices in securing a settlement of the pro- 
ceedings, were held by 


the Board of ! 


Tax Appeals herein not deductible in | 


the ascertainment of the 


taxable income. 
An alleged loss on account of a guar- 


husband's | 
| attorney secured.a settlement. 


In aiseparate instrument supporting her 
claim for alimony, she alleged adultery 
on his part, naming parties and places. 
Some newspapers published these alle- 
gations. Robins directed his attorney 
to compromise the case, giving as his 
reason, that while the statements were 
untrue, their publicity was injuring him 
with Cannon Mills, which company was 
the sole source of his shade cloth busi- 
ness from which he received a large 
percentage of his personal income. The 
Robins 


| paid his wife’s attorney $5,000. 


anteed payment of the indebtedness of | aC 
| Claiming that these two payments were 


a corporation in which the petitioner 
was the principal stockholder was dis- 
allowed because held not to have been 
proven. 

Chas. S. Yawger for the petitioner 
and A. 8. Lisenby for the Commissioner. 


The findings of fact and decision fol- | 


low: 

Findings of fact. The petitioner was 
sued by his wife for seperation. She al- 
leged desertion, and failure to provide. 
isted and that prior to the close of the 
taxable year the credit manager of the 
petitioner directed that they be charged 


| off in whole or in part, as found in our 


findings of fact. 


Whether the entry was made on the 
books of account on November 30, 1920, 
is not clear. 
entries were made in the usual course 
with the other closing entries as of No- 


It does appear that the : 


vember 30, 1920, and before the books | 
were finally closed. These circumstances | 


are, in our opinion, sufficient to meet | 


the requirements of the statute with re-! 


| spect to the charge-off. 


We come then to the principal ques- 
The statute provides spe- 


certained to be worthless and charged 
off within the taxable year.” As previous 
have pointed out, it is not 


He also paid his own attorney $1,750. 


necessary business expenses, he deducted 
the total amount from his personal in- 
come for the year in order to ascertain 
his taxable income. Respondent disal- 
lowed the deduction. ‘ 


Goods Business . 
The Armstrong-Robins Corporation, 
hereinafter sometimes designated as the 
corporation, organized in 1916, con- 
ducted a commission business in the 
purchase and sale of cotton goods and 
also bought and sold cotton goods on its 
own account. Petitioner owned all of 
the preferred stock of the company and 
two-thirds of the common stock. In 
the early months of 1920 the corpora- 
tion bought largely from Vieter-Achelis 
Company, L. W. Lawrence, and Cannon 
Mills. These purchases were made on 
credit and in order to make them and 
to secure himself a commission of 2 per 
cent thereon, Robins gave these and 
other companies written guarantees of 


Conducted Cotton 


| payment. 


In May and June, 1920, a violent de- 
pression occurred in the cotton and cot- 
ton goods market. It continued through- 
out the country to such an extent that 
on June 30, Armstrong-Robins Corpora- 


| tion was insolvent, and from then on 
| until the close of the year was in proc- 


worthlessness which controls, but ascer- | 


may become worthless in one year, but 


| may be ascertained to be worthless in a 
different year, and since it seems certain 
| that Congress had no intention that the 


Since a debt | 


ess of liquidation. Before the close of 
the year, petitioner was advised by 
Vieter-Achelis Company that it would 


, look to him for payment of its credit to 


deduction of the same debt should be | 


twice allowed, it becomes incumbent upon 
the taxpayer, whose claimed deduction 


is disallowed by the Commissioner, to | 


| establish that he did ascertain the debt | 


tion of the lease did no more than give | to be worthless in the taxable vear in 


which he claims it to be deductible, 


Mere Statement of Worth 
Held Not Sufficient 


The word “ascertain” is defined 
certain by examination; to find out. The 
word ascertain is held to have two mean- 


| ings: (1) known; (2) made certain.” 


Sub ially é iti is | . : : 
stantially the same definition is | concur with this view. 


given in Webster’s New International 
Dictionary. The word “worthless” is de- 


of worth; having no value; valueless; 
useless.” 

The burden then is upon the petitioner 
to establish that it did make certain 
during the taxable year that the debts 
claimed as deductions were without 
value. We take it for granted that when 


cide the issues arising between a tax- 
payer and the Commissioner in such a 


| 
€ in | 
; Bouvier’s Law Dictionary as: “To make 


cial” 





Armstrong-Robins Corporation. 

The good will of the corporation had 
no actual value at this time.- The “spe- 
merchandise stock shown in its 
return at $8,861.59 was actually worth 
only 40 per cent of that amount. This 
increased the balance against the com- 
pany $5,316.95, making the actual book@ 
balance $23,193.07. Adding to this the 
value at which good will was carried on 
the books, gives an actual balance of 
$33,193.07 against the corporation. 

Opinion: by Lansdon: There is no ques- 


| tion of fact as to the payments made the 


attorneys, but respondent does not ad- 


| mit that such payments were “ordinary 
| and necessary expense of the business” 


in which petitioner was engaged. We 
Sarah Backer, , 


| et al., 1 B. T. A. 214; John Stevens, 2 


' 24; i x Joyce, 3 B. T. 
fined in the latter work as: “Destitute | Ses i Sane ae oe SO 


A. 393, 


| Failed to — 


case as this, such taxpayer has not es- | 


tablished the correctness of his conten- 
tion by his bald statement that he be- 
it to be worthless, or 
ascertained it to be worthless or that, on 
undisclosed information he came to the 
conclusion that it was worthless. 


To so hold would be to put the Gov- 
ernment in the hands of the taxpayer 
and substitute his judgment as to the 
conclusion to be drawn from the. facts 
for that of the body created to decide 
the issue. 


Nor is it a question whether the tax- 


| payer believed the debt to be worthless. 


: | To so hold would be t r | 
to the interest deduction is that $165,- | . oe ee 


that he | 


He Made Payment 

As to whether petitioner’s deduction 
of the loss of $15,516.64 ascertained by 
him to have been incurred on account 


. j : ! of his having guaranteed the payment 
Congress authorizes this Board to de- | 


of indebtedness of Armstrong-Robins 
Corporation should be allowed is not so 
clear. Petitioner has proven a loss of 
more than double this amount by the 
corporation during the year 1920, but 
he has not proven that under his guar- 
antee he was required to pay or did 
pay any of this loss out of his own per- 
sonal funds. 

He has shown that he had guaranteed 


' the payment of $71,024.25 of the in- 


debtedness of the corporation, but he 


| has also shown that at the close of the 
| year the corporation had available for 


meeting its obligations, cash $224.53, 


| bills receivable $2,000, accounts receiv- 
| able $71,907.67, merchandise $18,723.44, 


advantage to the pessimist or-to the tax- | 


payer who made no investigation. 
to collect the debt, 


what 


his conclusion, 


In | 


petl- | much in payment of the unsecured debis, 


It then becomes the duty of the Board | 


to determine whether the debt was in 
fact ascertained to be worthless within 
the meaning of the law, Appeal of 
Alemite Die Casting & Manufatcuring 
Co., 1 B. T. A. 548. 
To be continued in the issue of 
October 17. 


\ 


and furniture $310.31, a total of $93,- 


| 165.95. 


He has not shown how much of these 
tangible assets he could and did use 4 
payment of the secured debts, nor ho 


nor for how much or what part, if any, 


in its capital stock, nor the amount of 
such investment. These essential mat- 
ters are too much in doubt to justify 
us in saying that the respondent erred 
in disallowing the deduction claimed. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgment will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 

October 4, 1927. 
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When you want to know 
something about any ac- 
tivity of the Government, 
ask the Inquiry Division 


of The United States 
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Commerce 


Cotton Consumption 
. Increased in America 


ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


| Industrial Expansion in South Is Source 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1927 


Automobiles 


Of Heavier Exports from Southern Ports 


During Past Month Value of Manufactures of District Now Exceeds That of 
All Agricultural Products. 


‘Bureau of the Census Also 
Reports Advances in Spin- 
dle Activity Through- 
out Nation. 


Cotton consumed in the United States 
* during September amounted to 627,321 
+ bales, as compared with 570,570 during 
September, 1926, the Bureau of the 
.. Census, Department of Agriculture, re- 
ported in its preliminary statement 
“=*jssued October 14. On hand in con- 
suming establishments September 30 
»were 1,118,776 bales, and at the public 
storages and compresses there were 
3,964,680 bales, both substantially 
{larger amounts than on the same date 
6 ioc year. 
The report follows in full text: 


Cotton consumed in the United States 

during September and in the two months 

" ended September 30, 1927, 627,321 and 

' 1,260,755 bales; 1926, 570,570 and 
1,010,823 bales. 

Cotton’ on hand September 30 in con- 
suming establishments: 1927, 1,118,776; 
+ 1926, 936,441 bales; in public storage and 
‘at compresses, 1927, 3,964,680; 1926, 

+ 1118,287,285 bales. 
Spindle Activity Increases. 

Cotton spindles active during Septem- 
“ber: 1927, 32,843,454; 1926, 32,146,746. 
‘ Note: The 1927 figures include 19,639 

English, 7,105 other foreign, and 1,301 
American English consumed, 52,269 Eng- 
lish, 21,896 other foreign, and 3,474 
American English in public storage. 
"Two months consumption, 42,085 Eng- 
lish, 13,807 other foreign and 2,589 
American English. 
Linters not included above were 78,- 
’ 260 bales consumed during September in 
1927 and 74,806 bales in 1926; 147,321 
bales on hand in consuming establish- 
“ments oh September 30, 1927, and 100,- 
““816 bales in 1926; and 38,914 bales in 
public storage and at compresses in 1927, 
and 38,457 bales in 1926. Linters con- 
“ sumed during two months ending Sep- 


_ “tember 30, amounted to 152,247 bales ; 


_ in 1927 and 148,338 bales in 1926. 


» Imports of foreign cotton (500-pound 
_, bales): 
Two months 
ended Sept. 30 
1927 1926 
11,398 
2,163 
292 
a Mexico 5,420 
ASE: TNGIO.'. 06000 3,915 
PP ORBET \-. 4.606 6000 tas 88 
56,387 23,276 
Exports of domestic cotton and linters 
—running bales (See note for linters): 
Two months end- 
ing Sept. 30 
1927 1926 
108,853 238,862 
127,483 119,694 
48,118 83,947 
346,396 378,906 
214,867 216,343 
91,567 107,504 
33,968 40,623 


United Kingdom.... 
France... 
DME ale 5. 6.0.4:5,540 38 
PME 4 3-0 00 0:6 6:0 
Other Europe 
ODT MENA D I) 6.6: oy.) 
All other 
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Note. Figures include 10,754 bales of 
linters exported during September in 
.,,,1927 and 5,149 bales in 1926 and 29,145 
bales for the two months ending Septem- 
ber 30 in 1927 and 11,340 bales in 1926. 
The distribution *for September, 1927, 
.. follows: U. Kingdom 116, Netherlands 
., 291, France 1,154, Germany 7,804, 
_, Cazechslovakia 162, Italy 225, Canada 997, 
Mexico 1, Switzerland 2, Panama 2. 
World Statistics: The estimated world’s 
, production of commercial cotton exclu- 
:: sive of linters, grown in 1926, as com- 
piled from various sources is 27,900,000 
bales of 478 pouhds lint, while the con- 


.».sumption of cotton (exclusive of linters | 
P the United States) for the year end- | 
t g July 31, 1926, was approximately 23,- | 


: 940,000 bales of 478 pounds lint. , The 
,» total number of spinning cotton spindles, 
@_ both active and idle, is about 164,000,000. 


‘Date Set for Inquiry 
ie Into Resale Prices 


Testimony on Methods of Man- 


ufacturers of Medicine to 
Be Taken October 18. 


prices are isvolved in an inquiry to be 


mission in the matter of Scott & Bowne, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, manufacturers 
and sellers of medicine, the Commission 
announced October 14. The statement 
in full text follows: 


Testimony will be taken in Cincinnati 
Tuesday, October 18, at Room No. 303, 
U. S. Postoffice Building, at 10 o'clock 
in the morning. William C. Reeves, 
trial examiner, will preside., William T. 
Chantland, attorney, will represent the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Additional hearings are scheduled as 
follows: 

Wednesday, October 19, 
Room No. 324, U. S. Postoffice Building, 
10 A. M. 


weer ener 


office of the custodian, U. S. Postoffice 
Building, 10 A. M. 


Friday, October 21, Beaumont, Texas, 
Federal Court room, U. S. Postoffice 
Building, 10 A. M. 

Wednesday, October 26, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Room No. 204, U. S. Post- 
office Building, 10 A. M. 

Thursday, October 27, Chicago, 2243 
* Transportation Building, 608 South 
txg Dearborn street, 10 A. M. 


eee ee ee ee ee oe 


1,185,879 | 


Alleged attempts to maintain resale | Naracter, 
| keen gratification in the minds of all stu- | 


conducted by the Federal Trade Com- | 


Atlanta, | 


Thursday, October 20,‘ New Orleans, | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


1,500 towns with a combined population 
of 3,000,000. No one disputes her claim 
to be the largest distribution point in the 
South for automobiles, farm implements 
nd hardware, as well as one of the 
largest for iron and steel. With her 
ample warehouse facilities, she is logi- 
cally the port of call and entry for 
several barge lines, and a point of 
great importance on many national 
highways. She is known as the great- 
est inland cotton market in the United 
States, the largest hardwood lum- 
ber producing market in the world, and 
the world’s heaviest producer of cot- 
ton seed products used in the manufac- 
ture of feeds and fertilizers. 


Department of Commerce 


Has Promoted Trade 

May I, at this point, and with all due 
modesty, say a word about one of the 
factors in this development of this $16,- 
000,000 trade of Memphis? That factor 
is the effort put forth—in cooperation 
with your own people, of course—by the 
Department of Commerce. 

This Government agency for the pro- 
motion of business is constantly in the 
closest touch with manufacturers and 
dealers of all kinds, It has been instru- 
mental in securing for these business 
men a number of active agencies and 
trade outlets abroad. There is ~9 doubt 
that the trade of Memphis could bene- 
fit even further from 
the Department in this connection. Nor 
can we forget the splendid cooperation 
which has been accorded by your Cham- 
ber of Commerce to our own office in 
Memphis, under the management of Mr. 
W. B. Henderson. 

Up to the present the Bureau of For- 
| eign and Domestic Commerce has been 
| known throughout the country very gen- 
erally as an organization for the pro- 
motion of foreign trade only. 

It must never be forgotten, however, 
that more than 90 per cent of the Amer- 
ican business is in the domestic field. 
For years Secretary Hoover has seen 
the need for more assistance to Amer- 
ican business men in solving their do- 
mestie problems. Through his efforts, 
several years ago, a small appropriation 
was secured 
Conmerce Division in the Bureau. This 
Division has developed to such an ex- 
tent that the Bureau is now planning to 
bring to domestic business the same 
character of service which it has been 
able to render to foreign trade. 

A very brief reference to one or two 
phases of the work of the Domestic 
Commerce Division will illustrate its 
general character. Perhaps the most 
widely known of its activities are the 
commercial surveys of several regions 
of the country now under way. The 

Budget Bureau has been asked to ap- 
} prove an appropriation for a survey of 


; the Gulf Southwest area, of which Mem- | 


' phis and surrounding territory would 
i form a part. 
The purpose of these surveys is to 


formation regarding the area. Special 
consideration is given to the geographic 
basis of commerce in the region and to 
its natural resources which are the 
source of the income of the people. 
Study is made of all the factors neces- 
| sary to evaluate the buying power of 
the region and of particular trading 
areas within that region. 

The study of wholesale and retail 
trading areas, illustrated by the recent 
publication of “An Atlas of Wholesale 
Grocery Territories,’ investigation of 
the best practices in retail stores, and 
commodity marketing studies such as 
those now being carried on for canned 
foods and confectionary are some of the 
other many problems engaging the at- 
tention of the Domestic Commerce Di- 
vision. 


South Is Seeking 


Overseas Markets 

Extraordinary energy, skill, and deter- 
mination are being displayed by the 
present-day South in its drive for mar- 
kets overseas. No longer are the pro- 
ducers of this great region content to 
| wait for staple-commodity orders to 
come to them, almost unsolicited, as was 
| too often the case during the early eco- 
| nomic life of these States, when, despite 
the fact that the South was our prin- 
cipal export section, reliance was mainly 
placed on tobacco, naval stores, and, 
later, cotton. 

In the whole commercial attitude of 
the South there has been clearly discern- 
ible, for many years, a fundamental 
change—a change of a most praise- 
worthy character, which has awakened 


dents of the economic position of the 
Nation. The South has come to realize 
the znwisdom of too exclusive concentra- 


| ting its eggs in too’few baskets. 


out, industrially, in innumerable direc- 
tions. 
Its activities have “ramified.” All sorts 
of splendidly successful productive ef- 
forts have sprung up. And the results 
of all this are admirably apparent in the 
secure and promising cconomic position 
| of the South today. 

Not only has an essential diversifica- 
tion been brought about—there are many 
other forces and qualities contributing 
‘today to the advancement of the new 


ness to new requirements in the eco- 
nomic and commercial world. The busi- 
| ness men of the South are intimately in 
|‘touch with shifting conditions and alive 
te altered tendencies, needs, and de- 





| Additional News of Com- 
|| merece will be found on 
|| Page 11. 


the services of ! 





to establish a Domestic } 





form a background of fundamental in- | 





tion on a comparatively few lines—it has | 
come to understand the dangers of put- | 


| Cattle Feeds Exported 


In consequence of this, it has branched | 


It has developed new interests. | 





mands. They “have their ears to the 
ground.” Possessed of the vigor, 
adaptability and resourcefulness 
youth, the industry of the South may 
look forward to a continuation of the 


remarkable development which has taken | of the “business cycle.” 


place in recent years. 


It is with peculiar satisfaction that | 


those of us concerned with the promo- 
tion of the nation’s foreign trade note 


the South’s freedom from the outworn | 


restrictions and limitations that might 


conceivably have hampered its develop- | 
The South of today is looking | 
It has set its face | 
It has a firm grasp | 
The leadership of | 


ment. 
toward the future. 
toward the sunrise. 
of basic realities. 
its executives is such as to inspire en- 
thusiastic emulation. And one _ sees 
plainly, everywhere throughout these 
States, the resulting transformation. 


Manufactures Surpass 


Farm Products in Value 

Those who have not followed the situ- 
ation closely are compelled to recognize 
today—with distinct surprise, perhaps— 
that agriculture is no longer the domi- 
nant activity of the South. Manufac- 


tures have outstripped it, and the value | 


of mineral products is high. Let us 


consider the year 1925, when the value | 


| Pacific Ports Served 


of the South’s manufactured products, 


| including the cost of materials, was just 


under $9,000,000,000, of which figure 
$3,500,000,000 represents the 
added by manufacture. The value of 
mineral products was 
It is enlightening to compare these fig- 
ures with a gross value of about 
$5,000,000,000 for agricultural and live- 
stock products, not deducting crops fed 
to livestock. 

Mississippi and Arkansas are alone 
among the Southern States in showing 


| a higher value for farm products than | 
Here, | 
certainly, is a development that deserves | 


for manufactures and minerals. 


the most thoughtful consideration, show- 


ing, as it does, the new aptitudes and 


abilities that are coming into being in 


| this richly endowed Southland of ours. | 
for these reasons, | 
| way, and calling at Antwerp, Puerto Col- 


The new South, 
has a growing stake in foreign trade— 


especially in the foreign trade in fabri- | 


cated wares, in which class of goods the 
nation as a whole registered an increase 
from 31 to 42 per cent (in relation to 
its total shipments) between the five 
years 1910-1914 and the year 1926. 
The South centributed very substantial 
and noteworthy amounis to the $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of fabricated goods that 
the United States sent from its ports 
last year to the markets overseas. 

Out of our Southern ports, from Balti- 
more southward, nearly half of the total 


’ export tounage of this country (even 


counting the Great Lakes trade) moved 
last year. That, I feel, is a thoroughly 
arresting fact. And during the last few 
years the tonnage out of Southern ports 
has registered a formidable increase— 
from 18,000,000 to 33,400,000 tons, or 84 
per cent, from 1923 to 1926. 

Much of this great increase, to be 
sure, was due to abnormally large ship- 
ments of coal from Baltimore and Hamp- 
ton Roads, resulting from the British 
coal strike. But even excluding these 
ports the increase in four years was 24 
per cent. Such an increase means vastly 
improved port facilities and ship services 
in general—and these, it should be 
emphasized, play a vital part in effi- 
cient, economical export traffic. Galves- 
ton alone showed higher export values 
in 1926 than the combined exports from 
all points on the Pacific coast, the totals 
being, respectively, $534,000,000 and 
$519,000,000. And New Orleans was 
nearly as high, with $414,000,000. 

Raw materials constituted, to be sure, 
the greater part of these shipments— 
but the raw-material shipments have a 


| significant function in rendering avail- 


able the shipping and the sea-lanes 
needed for the steadily mounting per- 
centage of manufactured exports. 

Such exports from the South today 
are of amazing diversity. Those per- 
sons who have enjoyed the winter sports 
at St. Moritz and at other Swiss resorts 
have probably never realized that a 
large proportion of the skis originated 
here in Memphis. This is, of course, 
only a minor instance of a major tend- 
ency. : 

Birmingham ships more steel rails 
abroad than any other city in the United 
States today. Quantities of canton flan- 
nel are now finding their way to the 
Far East through the Panama Canal. 
“Carrying coals to Newcastle” has be- 
come a proverbial example of improb- 
ability or futility—but our Southern 
manufacturers have contrived success- 
fully a somewhat similar achievement 
by selling abroad more than 4,000,000 
yards of cotton duck each year—largely 
to that great textile manufacturing na- 
tion, Great Britain. 


To Dairies in Denmark 

The dairy industry of Denmark is de- 
pendent to no small degree upon our 
South for certain types of high-grade 
processed cattle foods, The trade in 


| trucks in the important nitrate area of 


northern Chile is being largely supplied 


| by one Texas manufacturer. 


And further progress is in sight. Vast 
fields are opening up to the view of 
Southern business men. In this, one 


| vital factor is the Panama Canal—open- 


South. One perceives a quick responsive- | in& (the pathway for the shipment of 


merchandise from Southern fields, fac- 


| tories, and mines to the lands of the 


Rising Sun, with tHeir enormous poten- 
tialities—China, Japan, Malaysia, India, 
as well as Australia and New Zealand. 

And, too, through that waterway ac- 
cess may be had to the countries of the 
South American west coast—rather 
sparsely populated as yet but tremen- 
dously rich in resources and with a future 
of illimitable promise beckoning ahead. 
In all these lands that I have mentioned, 


| This 


| It will afford increasingly the diversifica- 


of | 


value 





$1,700,000,000. | 


‘| at Cartagena, Colombia, just made pub- 
| lic by the Department of Commerce. 


| Colombian ports on the return trip, the 








Cotton 


} the shocks and reactions and readjvet- aa oe é x 
Automotive Production in Europe Is Found 


ments of the war and post-war periods 
have brought commercial 
alignments and created new and notable 
demands. 

We may confidently look, therefore, 


about new 


for an extraordinary expansion of the 
foreign trade of the American South. 
will be 
greatly augmented 


a concomitant of your 
industrial activity. 


tion of interests. that the South has 


needed in the past—it will provide a 
sane, sound corrective for the gyrations 


That the efforts of the Seuth along 
these lines will be crowned with success 
I have not the slightest doubt. The 
South has all the attributes prerequisite 
to the attainment of the goal—the South 
has earnestness, steadfastness, intelli- 
gence of the highest type to bring to 
bear upon its problems, a rare dexterity 
and skill, and above all, a clear, pene- 
trating comprehension of the conditions 
of the modern world and a readiness to 
accommodate itself to them. 


In conclusion, I want to say that 
nothing but unstinted admiration is due 
your city and the rest of that vast region 
which has so courageously and tenaci- 
ously held its own against the floods. It 
may be that, in the long run, the great 
inundation will prove beneficial to the 
South and the entire country. It has 
made practically certain the adoption, in 
the near future, of some complete and 
final solution of the problem of the con- 
trol of the Great River. 





By New Norse Line 
The new Norway-Pacific steamship 
line has inaugurated a new service be- 
tween Oslo and Pacific ports of the 
United States, it is stated in advices 
from the Vice Consul, Edward B. Rand, 


The arrival of the Norwegian motor- 
ship “Knute Nelson” at Cartagena, Co- 
lombia, recently marked the beginning 
of a new steamship service of the Nor- 
way-Pacific Line between Oslo, Norway, 
and Pacific Coast ports of the United 
States. 

The new line is expected to maintain a 
monthly service, sailing from Oslo, Nor- 


ombia, and Cartagena en route to the 
Pacific Coast. Ports of call on the Pacific 
Coast will be San Diego, San Pedro, San 
Francisco, Seattle and Vancouver, B. C. 


Present plans do not include calls at 





vessels proceeding directly to London, 
Hull, Bergen and Qslo. 


Trade Practices 
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To Have Increased 21 Per Cent Last Year 


| Advance Noted in Both Imports and Exports; France 


Leads Producing Field. 


European automotive production, like | same period, this is not as good a show- 


that of the United States, is on the up- | 
grade, and last year increased 21 per | 
cent over that of 1925, according to a ! 


statement just issued by the Autom6tive 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. Exports also increased, the state- 
ment shows. The full text follows: 

European production of passenger 
cars, trucks, and busses totaled 560,213 
units during 1926, as compared with 462.- 
120 in 1925, an increase of 98,093 units 
or 21 per cent. 

The manufacturing countries of Eu- 
rope exported during 1926 a total of 132,- 
802 units as compared with 123,412 units 
in 1925, this being an increase of 7.6 per 
cent during this period. Italy accounted 
for a substantial part of this increase by 
augmented shipments of the small Model 
“509” Fiat. 


France Leads Production 
Field in Europe 


France, with a reported 1926 produc- 





tion of 200,000 passenger cars, trucks, | 


and busses, as compared with 177,000 in 
the previous year, technically the 
leader in production in Europe, although 
British makers press that figure very 
closely. Exports play a relatively large 


is 


ing as it would appear to be, particu- 
larly the 1926 figure as compared to 
that of the preceding year. Taking the 
net value, the best measure in this case 
of Italian exports, it was $17,426,685 in 


| 1924; $26,571,242 in 1925, and only in- 
| ereased to $27,614,336 in 1926. 


German production was only 55,000 
units in 1925 and 75,000 in 1926, accord- 
ing to best available reports. German 
exports of motor vehicles have become 
relatively insignificant since the World 
War period, totaling only 1,491 passen- 
ger cars and 296 trucks and busses in 
1926, while the comparable totals in 
1926 were 1,267 and 812 units respec- 
tively. These exports in 1926 repre- 
sented only 3 per cent of German produc- 
tion. Net wholesale values of German 
cars exported in the first quater of 1927 
averaged $1,339 as contrasted with the 
United States average value of $740 in 


| 1926, showing that German exports con- 
sist largely of De-luxe cars. 


Allotments for Rivers 
And Harbors Authorized 


| 3403 


part in the French automobile industry. | 


In 1926 France’s exports totalled 54,675 
passenger cars and 5,095 trucks and 
busses, or approximately 30 per cent 
of her total production. In 1925 ex- 
ports wer2 slightly higher, due to the 
low exchange value of the franc 
amounted to 56,689 passenger cars and 
4,782 trucks and busses, this being 34 
per cent of the year’s production. 
British production in 1913 amounted 
to 44,000 units, double that of the pre- 
vious year. 


and | 


In the year 1922 the annual | 


production totalled 73,000 units, and this | 
grew steadily until: in 1925 it was 133,- | 
500 passenger cars and 43,300 trucks and } 


busses. The British motor industry was 
severely handicapped by the industrial 
disturbance in 1926. However, produc- 


tion increased to 158,699 passenger cars | 


and 40,000 trucks and busses in that 
year. Exports in 1926 totalled 33,137 
compared with 29,050 in 1925. 


River and harbor allotments have been 
authorized by the Department of War, 
according to a statement by the De- 
partment October 14. The largest single 
allotment was for the waterway from 
Charleston to Winyah Bay, South Caro- 
lina. The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 

The foliowing allotments for mainte- 
nance and improvement of river and 
harbor works have been authorized: 

Smyrna River, Delaware, $7,000. 

Weymouth Fore River, Massachusetts, 
$5,000. 

Waterway — Charleston to 
Bay, South Carolina, $60,000. 

Camden Harbor, Maine, $1,200. 

Moosabee Reach, Maine, $1,200. 

Cleveland Harbor, Ohio, $56,000, item 
transferred from: 

Great Sodus Bay Harbor, New York, 
$10,000. 

Rochester 


Winyah 


(Charlotte) Harbor, New 


| York, $6,000. 


During 1926 Italian factories produced | 
64,760 motor vehicles, which was nearly | 
double the 1925 production figure of 39,- | 


473 units. The Fiat Company accounts 


for about 85 per cent of all Italian pro- | 


duction. Since 1924, when Italy ex- 


ported 18,988 automobiles, the number | 


of unit exports has jumped to 29,061 in 
1925 and 34,194 in 1926. However, as 


| 


Oswego Harbor, New York, $20,000. 

Vermilion Harbor, Ohio, $4,836. 

Black Rock Channel & Tonawanda 
Harbor, New York, $10,000. 

Dunkirk Harbor, New York, $5,164. 

Fairport Harbor, Qhio, $10,000; item 
transferred from: 

Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, $4,000. 

Ogdensburg Harbor, New York, $4,000. 

Rochester (Charlotte) Harbor, New 


unit values decreased sharply during the | York, $2,000. 


CarRBON KNOCKS are a men- 


ace to motor efficiency---no motor 


will negotiate 


heavy grades with a 


retarded spark---Carbon Knocks 
result from high compression occa- 
sioned by reducing the size of the 
combustion chamber with layers of 
carbon deposits. 


Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel 


withstands this higher compression 


—stops knocks. 
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American Exports «= 
In September Reach 
High Value for Year 


Trade Balance Favorable to 
United States Is Also Largs 


est of Any 
Month. 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
cess of imports of gold. Silver exports 
were $6,617,000, which was $1,625,000 in 
excess of imports. 
Following are the comparative tables 
of total values of exports and imports 


in thousand dollars, for the month of 
September of this year and last, and for 
the first nine month of both years (pre- 
liminary figures for 1927 corrected to 
October 13, 1927): 


September 9 Months 
Mdse. 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Exports.. 426,000 448,071 3,509,407 3,407,690 
Imports - 341,000 343,202 3,152,539 3,320,677 
Excess exp. 85,000 104,869 358,868 87,013 


Gold. 
Exports.. 24,439 99,629 
170,907 


23,081 
15,987 
7,094 


57,637 
Imports... 12,970 192,957 
Excess imp. 11,469 
Exess imp. 

Silver. 
Exports.. 6,617 
Imports.. 4,992 
Excess exp. 1,625 


135,320 71,278 


72,574 


56,127 
15,447 


Germany and Jugoslavia 


Sign Commercial Treaty 
3288— a 


Signing of the commercial treaty be- 
tween Germany and Jugoslavia is re. 
ported in cabled advices to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Commercial 
Attache at Berlin, F. W. Allport. The 
cablegram, just made public states that 
American prune shipments may be 
affected by the treaty. The full text of 
the Department’s report follows: 

The German-Jugoslav commercial 
treaty has been signed. Ratification is 
said to be expected to follow without 
difficulty. 

The treaty will go into effect 20 days 
after ratification. Unless renewed, it will 
expire two years after the ratification. 


The proposed reduction of the Ger. 
man import duty on prunes provided by 
this treaty is of special interest to the 
American trade. The final conventional 
rates are six marks per 100 kilos when 
packed in bulk and eight marks when 
packed otherwise, as against the pres- 
ent rates of 10 and 20 marks. If these 
reduced rates became effective, they will 
apply to shipments from the United 
States. 
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Our Guarantee 


Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel is Non-Poisonous 
and no more harmful to man or motor than 
ordinary gasoline—that it contains no co! 
tar products or dope of any kind—that the 
color is for identification only—that it Pposi- 


tively will not heat 


the motor, winter or 


summer. @ Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel is pelece 


three cents per gallon higher than or 
gasoline—and is Worth it. 
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For Unreclaimable Overpayment 


: Comptroller General 


Rules He Must Reim- 


burse Government, and Has No Remedy 
Where Veteran Is Relieved by Law. 


Federal disbursing officers are re- 
* quired to reimburse the Government out 
* of his own personal funds for loss sus- 
tained on account of overpayment for 
which he or his subordinates are re- 
sponsible. The Comptroller General, J. 
R. McCarl, made this ruling in a letter 
addressed to the Director of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, who sought relief for 
a disbursing officer who, through error, 
had made an ovempayment to a ben- 
eficiary of the Veterans’ Bureau. 

“There appears no good reason why a 
disbursing officer should be relieved 


from liability under his bond for a loss | 


sustained by the Government as a re- | be required to reimburse the Govern- 


; ment for the loss sustained on account 
| of the overpayment for which he or his 


sult of his negligence, carlessness, or 
inefficiency,” Mr. McCarl said. 


Disbursing Officer 
Is Without Remedy 


The full text of Mr. McCarl’s letter | the subordinate responsible or from the 


| person to whom the overpayment was 
The Director, United States Veterans’ | 


follows: 


Bureau. 
Sir: 


decision specific questions stated as fol- 
lows: 
"hs 


claim of the United States against the 
@isbursing officer as well as against the 
beneficiary who received the benefit of 
the overpayment? 

“2-(a) If your answer to the 
bursing officer have the legal right, not- 
withstanding the provision in section 22 


of the act cited above, to deduct from | 
compensation | 
due the beneficiary, an amount equal to | 


subsequent payments of 


the overpayment? 

“2-(b) If the disbursing officer does 
not have such legal right, must he re- 
imburse the Government for the over- 
payment out of his own personal funds? 
and, if so, to what relief, if any, is he 
entitled?” 

The decision referred to sustained dis- 
allowance of credit in the accounts of 
L. S. McCracken, special disbursing 
agent, Veterans’ Bureau, for an over- 
payment of $60.07 disability compensa- 
tion made to Ben Oscar Shedd, a ben- 
eficiary of the Veterans’ Bureau, the 
overpayment resuliing from an error in 
calculation by the disbursing officer or 
his subordinate and clearly apparent on 
the face of the voucher. 

It was held as follows (quoting from 
the syllabus): 

“The provisions of section 28 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act of June 7, 
1924, 43 Stat. 615, permitting waiver of 
recovery of illegal payments of com- 
pensation to a beneficiary when in the 
judgment of the Director of 
erans’ Bureau the beneficiary was with- 
out fault, furnish no authority for 


crediting a disallowance in a disbursing | 


officer’s account for am illegal payment 


made on an erroneous eomputation which | 
was clearly apparent on the face of the | 


voucher.” 


Comptroller General 
Rules on Questions 


The specific questions submitted are | 


answered in the order stated as follows: 

1. No. The provision in the statute 
in question authorizes relief only in the 
case of “any beneficiary.” 6 Comp Gen. 
551. <A disbursing officer may not rea- 
sonably be considered as coming within 
the term “beneficiary.” 

No intent 
relieve a disbursing officer, and there 
appears no good reason why the dis- 
bursing officer who was responsible for 
the overpayment should be relieved from 
the effect of his error or inefficiency be- 
cause of the discretion granted by law 
to the administrative office to relieve 
the Government beneficiary from 
necessity of refunding an overpayment. 


The decision of February 11, 1927, 6 ! 


Comp. Gen. 522, is affirmed. 
Comp. Gen. 144. 

2(a). Contrary to what appears to be 
the impression of the Bureau, as ex- 
pressed in your letter, a disbursing offi- 
cer has no inherent right to set off or 
apply amounts due a claimant from the 
Government to reimburse him (the dis- 
bursing officer) for amounts erroneously 
paid to the claim but which the claimant 
cannot be required to refund to the 
United States. 

Accounting Responsibility 
Of Disbursing Officer 

The accountable relationship between 
a disbursing officer and the Government 
is inglependent of the accountable rela- 
tionship betwen the Government and its 
beneficiary or claimant. 
disbursing officer to the United States 
for amounts disallowed in his accounts 
and collection by the disbursing officer 


See also 2 


payments were made, are separate and 
distinct transactions and should not be 
confused. 


A Government debtor is directly liable | 
to the United States, and the disbursing | 


| agent 


officer who made the is also 


payment 


liable directly to the United States un- | 


der his bond, independently of the lia- 
bility of the debtor to the United States. 
The Government itself has the inherent 
right to set off debits against credits 
in the account of the same 
claimant or beneficiary in making settle- 
ment of claims against the United 
States. 


Relief From Repayment 
Affects Only Beneficiary 


But a disbursing officer, when not 
no right whatever to withhold amounts 
otherwise due the claimant or ben- 
eficiary from the Government to satisfy 
disallowances made in his accounts on 
account of overpayments or unlawful 


| ing officer and such person. 
Consideration has ben given to | 
your letter of September 6, 1927, re- | 
ferring to decision of February 11, 1927, | 
6 Comp. Gen. 522, and submitting for | 


Does not waiver of recovery un- | 
der section 28 of the act discharge the | 


first | 
question is in the negative, does the dis- | 


| veterans 
| advance of filing f 


| duty, 
the Vet- | 


; Shall receive full pay and 


! tresses 


| general 


° ° | 
is shown in the statute to | appropriation acts which provide funds for 


the | 


| North 


! tract 


| pay 


Payment by a | 


| Veterans’ 
from the person to whom the disallowed | 


| claimant 


individual | 


| may 


payments made to the same claimant or 
beneficiary for which he is responsible 
under his bond. ‘ 

Thus, when the Government, through 
the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
relieves a claimant or beneficiary under 
a special act of the Congress, the rela- 
tionship between the Government and 
the disbursing officer is not affected, but 
the disbursing officer remains liable un- 
der his bond for the loss sustained by 
the Government as a result of his error 
or that of any of his subordinates. This 


| question is answered in the negative. 


2(b). In so far as the Government 
is concerned, the disbursing officer would 


subordinates are responsible out of his 


| own personal funds. 


Whether he is able to collect from 


made, is a matter between the disburs- 
It is not 
apparent why a disbursing officer should 
have relief-from liability under his bond 
for a loss sustained by the Government 
as a result of his negligence, careless- 
ness, or inefficiency. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gene 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 

4.19926 (S). Pay—Retired Officer—Coast 
Guard—Leave of Absence. A retired officer 
of the Coast Guard on active duty and 
formally granted a leave of absence for 
21 days and absent thereunder for 19 days 
is not on active duty during the period of 
his leave of absence and entitled only 
to retired pay for such period. 6 Comp. 
Gen. 777. 

A-19942 (S). Advance 
fees, court costs, etc., 
United States Veterans’ Bureau. _The ap- 
propriation “Medical and Hospital Serv- 
ice” providing, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 21 of the World War Veterans’ 
Act, as amended, for the payment of court 
and other expenses in connection with the 
appointment or removal ' guardians for 
Veterans’ Bureau beneficiaries as well as 
costs and expenses of other court proceed- 
ings necessary for the commitment, etc., of 
is available for the payment in 
2s, Witness fees, court 
costs, ete., in jurisdiction where the State 


1s 


payments—Filing 
in State Courts-— 


laws so provide, nothwithstanding the pro- 


visions of section 3648, Revised Statutes. 
A-19962 (S). Pay—-Retired Officers—Army 
Leaves of Absence. Officers on the re- 
tired list of the Army assigned to active 
duty who are granted leaves of absence 
are not during such leave periods on active 
and consequently are not. entitled 
to active duty pay and allowances under 
section 17 of the act of June 10, 1922, 42 
Stat. 632, which provides that such officers 
allowances “when 
on active duty.” 6 Comp. Gen. 777. 
A-20110. Transportation — Cotton Mat- 
and Wooden Stands—War Depart- 
ment. Mixed carload furniture rate appli 
_A-19927. Personal effects Dece 
civilian employes — War Department. 
F Trust Fund appropriation d 
Effects of Deceased Civilian Em 


nated 


| ployes, War Department,” in which will b 
| deposited funds 


and proceeds of 
personal effects belonging to -ased 
civilian employes of the War Department 
in cases in which no claim is filed within 
a reasonable time after the 
death, will be substituted for the indi- 
vidual trust fund accounts now carried 
on the books of the Treasury and of this 
office. A supplemental account will be kept 
reflect the actual amount due each 
estate. 
A-19948 
Corps— 


employe’s 


to 


(S). Funeral Expenses 


Mari 
Retired Enlisted man. 


sae 
The annual 


funeral expenses of retired enlisted men 
of the Marine Corps contemplate an ex- 


| pense incurred by the United States and do 
; not authorize reimbursement to the rela- 


tive and friends for expenses incurred in 
procuring their burial. 5 Comp. Dec, 257. 
A-19970. Retirement refunds 


Set-off— 


| Double compensation — Treasury Depart- 


ment. Where the same employe has been 
paid compensation as assistant 
engineer, Custodian Service at $1,700 
annum, and also as electric crane man 

y Yard. at $5.44 per day; he has received 
salaries aggregating more than the 
per annum rate of $2,000, in contravention 
of the act of May 10, 1916, and the lesser 
of the two salaries for the period he re- 
ceived double eompensation be set 


custodian 


two. 


may 


| off against any amount to his credit in the 


retirement 
A-19973 


fund, 
(S). 

Carolina. 
for 


4 Comp. Gen. 521, ~ 
Taxes—State—Gasoline—— 
Whei 
Government 
agreement specifying the 
per gallon without mentioning the 
gasoline tax, and payment is made there- 
for at the price agreed upon, no -addi- 
tional amount is due*the dealer by reasoh 
of the State tax which it may be required to 
6 Comp. Gen. 539; A-19240, July 28, 


gasoline 
use under 


is pur- 
a con- 
price 
State 


chased 


or 


1927. 

A-20124. Transportation, passenger—Or- 
ganized Reserves. San Francisco, 
to Billings, Mont. Allowed on basis 
combination of intermediate fares 
Portland. 

A-17131. (Reconsideration) (S$). Vet- 
erans’ Bureau—Waiver of recovery of over- 
payments—Relief of disbursing officer. Ac- 
tion by the Director of the Veterans’ 
reau under section 28 of the World War 
Act, as amended by the act of 
July 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 792, Waiving recovery 
of an overpayment of disability compensa- 


over 


Bu- 


| tion from a beneficiary, does not discharge 


the claim of the United States against the 
disbursing officer who was resopnsible for 
the overpayment. 
A disbursing officer, when not acting as 
of the Government, has no right 
whatever to withhold amounts otherwise 
due a claimant or beneficiary from the 
Government to satisfy disallowances made 
in his accounts because of overpayments 
or unlawful payments made to the same 
t beneficiary for which he is 
responsible under his bond. 
A-19225. 
stove—Local customs—Foreign Service In 
the absence of any provision in the lease 
agreement obligation either the or 
lessee therefor, the cost of installing 
a heating stove in premises occupied by 
a United States consulate abroad at a place 


or 


lessor 


where the local customs require the lessee | 


to perform such work, may be charged 


| against the appropriation available for rent | 
acting as agent of the Government, has | 


of the premises 
A-19880. District of 
teachers—Longevity pay. Military service 
not be counted in lieu of teaching 
experience in determining proper rate for 
compensation payable prior to July 1, 1924, 


Columbia school 


; the provision in the act of June 4, 1924, 43 


Stat. 373, permitting credit for military 


per | 


Leases—Installation of heating | 


| ing retroactive. 


| creditable 
contractor to secure supplies 1s 


| without pay 


Calif., | 


of | 


} Grounds, 


| quired 





1 
| 
| 


| depot, Fort Reno, Okla. 


ov 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
. —WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
et 1909-1913 


T HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


M 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Salmon in Alaska Protected by Government 
From Overfishing and Predatory Animals 


Topic 24—Fisheries 


Fifth Article—The Alaskan Fisheries. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Gevernment are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 


under the following topics: 


Foreign Relations, Education, 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
Aeronantics, 
The present groups 


ping, Foreign 


lar and Indian 
Agriculture. 
Fisheries. 


Affairs, 


By Ward T. Bower, 
Assistant in Charge, Division of Alaska Fisheries, Bu- 
reau of Fisheries. 


HE functions and activities of the Alaska Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Fisheries, Department of 
Commerce, partake of two more or less dis- 
tinct lines of endeavor: First, the protection and 


Public Health, 
Finance, Con- 


ascertain whether 


and 


deals with 


were born. 


accomplished only 


stream. 


conservation of the salmon and other fishes; and ,sec- 


ond, the administration of the fur-seal herd, including 


incidentally sea otters, walruses, 


Alaska, and the support and maintenance of the in- 
habitants of the Pribilof Islands, Bering Sea. 


As indicative of the extent and 


serving the fishes of Alaska, it is necessary to deal with 
an industry employing 28,000 persons, with an invest- 
ment of $75,000,800 capital, and yielding products worth 


$55,000,000 annually, and moreover 


than 10,000 miles of coast line and embracing salmon, 
halibut, herring, cod, whales, clams, 


less important species. 


As Alaska produces two-thirds of the world’s sup- 
ply of canned salmon and as the salmon industry in- 
cludes approximately 85 per cent of the fishery activity 
of the Territory, it follows that conservation work is 


proportioned accordingly. 
x * &* 


HE act of June 6, 1924, marked the dawn of a new 

" and constructive era in regard to the protection of 
the fisheries of Alaska, for prior to that time the law 
did not give sufficient authority to adequately control 
excessive and depleting salmon fishing. 
gives very broad and comprehensive authority to the 
Secretary of Commerce to establish fishing areas and 
within these areas prescribe seasons, kinds of appara- 
tus, and places where fishing may be conducted. 


Pursuant to this authority 12 areas, including all 
the important salmon fishing grounds of Alaska, have 
been established and for each area separate regulations 
protect. and conserve the runs 
salmon and other fishes therein have been promulgated. 
revised annually and supple- 
mental regulations are made from time to time through 
each fishing season as the varying circumstances in- 
cident to fhery operations require. 


best calculated ‘to 


These regulations are 


The law declares it to be the policy of Congress 
that in all waters of Alaska in which salmon run there 
shall be an escapement of not less than 50 per centum 
To secure this required es- 
capement, weirs have been placed in a number of more 
important salmon rivers at which accurate counts are 
made of the number of salmon ascending to the spawn- 
In the waters adjacent to these rivers 
the commercial take of salmon is not allowed to exceed 
the number of salmon passing through the weirs. The 


to the spawning grounds. 


ing grounds. 


Copyright, 1927, 


service for longevity pay purposes not be- 
6 Comp. Gen, 89. 
Maximum 
1924, and properly assigned on that date to 
group A, are not entitled to any 
allowance as of said date on account © 
longevity credits under section 6 if the 
salary as fixed under section 4, subdivisions 
a. b. or ¢ aS applicable, exceeds the basic 
salary plus the authorized longevity allow- 
ance for the number of years of previous 
service not exceeding five 
A-19965. (S). Advertising—Bids 
jection. Supposed financial inability 


class 3, 


Re- 


of a 


for rejecting his bid when lowest. 

A-19993. (S).  Compensation—Furlough 
War Department A civilian 
employe of the Quartermaster Corps is not 
entitled to compensation for a period dur- 
ing which he was on furlough without pay 


| and performed no service even though the 


furlough was not in accordance with the 


|} regulations of the Quartermaster Corps. 


A-20102. .Transportation—-War 
ment. Charges 
loads of artillery tractors from 
Ill., to San Francisco, 
Divisions over Superior, Wise., and 
land, Oreg.—No. 
bills of lading 
no allowance 
of charges. 


Proving 


Port- 


therefor in payment 


Army Orders 


Issued October 13, 1927. 
Offr. Samuel M. Sullivan, 
American Graves 
Service, Quartermaster Corps, 
retired, from active service. 
Capt. Harrison B, Beavers, 65th Infantry, 


Wrnt 
quarters Registration 


in Europe, 


relieved from further observation and treat- | 


ment at Walter Reed 
Washington, D. C., and directed to rejoin 
station at San Juan, Porto Rico. 

Col. Marcellus G. Spinks, Coast Artillery 
Corps, order of April 13 amended, detailing 
him as member of General Staff Corps and 
assigning him to duty with General Staff 
with troops, relieved from assignment at 
Fort Totten, N. Y., and assigned to duty 
as Chief of Staff, Panama Canal Division. 


General Hospital, 


Capt. Henri, Mazyck Clarkson Low, Quar- | 


termaster Corps Reserve, ordered to active 
duty and directed to report for training to 
commanding officer Reno 


Brig. Gen. Thomas Q. Donaldson detailed 
as member of board of officers appointed 
to recommend individuals who should 
awarded decorations, etc.. vice Brig. Gen. 
Samuel D. Rockenbach, relieved. 

Col. Cromwell Stacey, Infantry, relieved 


Teachers in service on July 1, 


no reason | 


Depart- | 
for transportation of car- | 


Calif.— | 


quotation of dunnage on 
of shipping orders as re- | 


head- | 


quartermaster | 


be | R 


and sea lions of 


of salmon. 


complexity of con- 
tiveness. 
located along more 


crabs, shrimp, and lications. 


to maintain the future supply. 
that individual mature salmon in returning from the 
ocean for spawning enter only the river in which they 
Thus the salmon in each stream constitute 
a separate colony, distinct from all others. 
therefore that the work of conservation can be best 


number of weirs is being increased from year to year 
with a corresponding more definite correlation of com- 
mercial take to escapement. 


* * + 


AN important activity is the inspection of spawning 
~” grounds of salmon during the season and near the 
end of the runs to determine the escapement and to 


the beds appear adequately seeded 
It is well established 


It follows 


after consideration has been given 


to the requirements of each particular stream. 


To establish migration routes of salmon large num- 
bers of fish have been tagged and released. 
sequent recapture of a portion of these tagged fish gives 
valuable data showing what waters must be considered 
in seeking to protect the run of salmon to any particular 


The sub- 


A feature of the work is the destruction of pre- 
datory natural enemies on or near the spawning grounds 
These natural enemies include certain birds 
and a few varieties of fish for which there is no com- 
mercial demand. Salmon hatcheries maintained by pri- 
vate enterprise are inspected to determine their effec- 
Salmon canneries and other fishery establish- 
ments are also visited from time to time by employes 
of the Alaska service to note the character and extent 
of operations and to secure current statistics which sub- 
sequently are made the basis of comprehensive pub- 


* * * 


(THER activities include the removal of natural bar- 
~ riers, such as water falls, logs, and other obstruc- 
tions which prevent the ascent of the salmon to the 
spawning grounds. 


The marking of stream mouths 


with suitably inscribed notices defining the limits of 
closed areas within which commercial fishermen may 


This new law 
ployes. 


of which are capable 


not operate is important. 


The laws and regulations for the protection of the 
fisheries of Alaska are enforced by a permanent per- 
sonnel in the field which is supplemented during the 
active fishing season by 200 or more temporary em- 
These extra employes 
guards engaged for three or four months during the 
active salmon fishing season, their chief duty being to 
prevent poachers from entering closed areas in the 
vicinity of stream mouths where it is the habit of the 
salmon to school for varying periods before ascending 
to the spawning grounds. 
fleet of 14 patrol vessels in Alaskan waters, some of 


are largely stream 


The Bureau maintains a 


of extended offshore duty, and in 


addition a number of boats are chartered for temporary 
use from time to time. 


Distinct progress has been made in conserving the 


salmon and other fisheries of Alaska, and although as 


ization 
sealing. 


with 


heretofore there may be seasonal fluctuations in runs, 
the general trend is unmistakably toward further ex- 
pansion and stabilization of the fisheries. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of October 17, Ward T. Bower, Assist- 
ant in Charge of Alaska Fisheries, Bureau of 
Fisheries, Department of Commerce, will con- 
tinue his discussion of the work of the organ- 


particular reference to 


fur 


by the United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


Army Promotions Approved | States Standardizing 


By President Coolidge 
President Coolidge, it has just 
announced at the White House, has 
approved the recommendations of the 
Secretary of War, Dwight F. Davis, for 
the promotion of Brigadier General Ed- 
win B. Winans to be Major General, suc- 
General Robert Alex- 


ceeding Major 


ander, who will be retired upon reach- | 


ing the statutory age of 64 on October 
17, and the appointment of Colonel 


Frank T. Cocheu, of the Infantry Corps, | 
to be Brigadier General to fill the va- | 
cancy to be created by the promotion of | 


General Winans. 


from assignment as_ instructor, 

| Guard, Charleston, W. Va., and gssigned 

to duty at Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 
Each of following-named officers of Quar- 

termaster Corps Reserve ordered to active 

| duty and assigned for training to Philadel- 
phia quartermaster depot: ‘ 

{ Capt. Louis Aron Bisbprt, First Lieut. 
Elwood Tilton Dunlap, Second Lieut. Mau- 
rice Austin Walsh. 

Each of the following-named officers of 
Quartermaster Corp Reserve ordered to 

| active duty and assigned for training to 

| Philadelphia quartermaster depot: 

First Lieut. George Wilson Lichtenberger, 

| Second Lieut. Charles William Kline, Sec- 

| ond Lieut. Adam Meiklejohn. 

Capt. Frank S. Mansfield, Infantry, 
| granted leave of absence for three months. 

Maj. William Frederick Friedman, Sig- 
nal Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty 
and assigned for training at Fort Mon- 

| mouth, N. J. 

Maj. Hunter Harris, retired, relieved from 
further observation and treatment at Wal- 
ter Reed Genersi Hospital, Washington, 
D. C., and directed to rejoin proper station 
at Athens, Ga. 

Sergt. Charles E. Lucas, Troop G, 10th 
| Cavalry, placed on retired list at Fort Hua- 
chuca, Ariz. 

Capt. Joseph Varela, 
ler 


13th Coast Artil- 
relieved from duty at Key West, Fla., 
and .assigned to same regiment at Fort 
Barrancas, Fla. 

| Lieut .Col. David Augustine Burke, Sig. 
| Res.; Maj. Blair Charles Hanna, Engr. 
Res., and Maj. Harrison Morton Jones, Air 


es. 
| First Sergt. Joseph O’Malley, Battery 
K, 11th Coast Artillery, placed on retired 
list at Fort H. G. Wright, N, Y. 


been | 


National | 


| the 


Their Rural Schools 


Regulations Concern Uniform- 
ity of Buildings, Grounds 
and Curricula. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tion received by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. In a few other States county 
superintendents promote a plan of stand- 
ardization within their respective coun- 
ties. 

In some of the 31 States standardiza- 
tion applies particularly to small rural 
schools, especially those of the one- 
teacher type. In others it includes all 
rural schools—graded and consolidated 
as well as ungraded. It is, however, with 
improvement of the small rural 
schools, particulariy those where con- 
solidation is not yet feasible, that stand- 
ardization is most concerned. 

Among the important requirements re- 
lating to standardization of -rural schools 
that have been written into the statutes 


executive heads are: 

1. The school site should be well 
| drained, level, fertile, and should contain 
at least two acres of ground. 

2. The school building should comply 
with accepted standards relating to num- 
| ber of rooms and their dimensions, color 
| scheme for walls and ceilings, replace- 
ment of glass area of windows, heating 
and ventilation, and amount and kind of 
| equipment. 

3. The minimum scholastic preparation 
of the teacher should be completion of 
four years of high school, plus a two- 
year normal course, and two years of 
successful experience. 

4. The school term should be nine 
months; the average daily attendance at 
least 90 per cent of the enrollment, and 
the enrollment 90 per cent of the edu- 
cables of the district; there should be a 





well-planned daily program; and the 
| State course of study should be followed. 


or adopted by regulations of State school’ 


| jn 1927. 


| is largely accounted for by the follow- | 


~ 


i 


“% 
« 
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‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ‘ARE PRESENTED FIEREIN, Semne 
PusLIsHED WitHout CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY. 


‘General Business 


A “markedly optimistic” outlook for 
the Island of Porto Rico economically 
| and socially is foreseen by the Governor 
| of the Island, Horace M. Towner, in his 
| annual report covering the fiscal year 
| ended June 30, 1927, the Departmgnt 
| of War announced October 13, in making 
| public the summary of the report. 
| The “most encouraging features,” the 
| summary stated, is the external trade of 
the island, 90 per cent of which is with 
the United States. The exports from 





the islands, according to the summary, | There are other important public build- 


have increased annually from $82,000,- 


000 in 1923 to $108,000,000 in 1927. The | 


imports, similarly, have increased an- 
nually from $72,000,000 in 1923, to $99,- 
000,000 in 1927. 


In finances, the report stated that the 


| floating debt on July 1, 1927, amounted | 


| to $3,200,000 representing a reduction 
of $900,000 as compared with the same 
date a year ago. 
| of new roads and 21 new bridges were 
added during the fiscal year. One-third 
| of the income of Porto Rico was ex- 


pended for public education and prog- | 
Gov- | 


| ress made is “highly creditable,” 
| ernor Towner stated. 


The full text of the summary of | 


Governor Towner’s report follows: 


The Secretary of War is in receipt of 
the 27th annual report of the Governor | 
M. | 


| of Porto Rico, 
| Towner: 
| Tone of Report 
| Is Optimistic 

The following is a summary 
report: 

General Conditions. The general tone 


Honorable Horace 


of the 


| of Governor Towner’s report is markedly | 


optimistic. The most encouraging fea- 
ture is the external trade. Ninety per 
| cent of this trade 
States. The exports from the Islands 
have increased annually from $82,000,- 
000 in 1923 to $108,000,000 in 1927. In 
| 1900 this total was $6,600,000. The im- 


ports have likewise increased annually | 


| from $72,000,000 in 1923 to $99,000,000 


' 000. 
tion. 
exports of 1927 as compared with 1923 

ing items: : 


Increase in sugar $8,500,000; in- 


| crease in coffee, $2,600,000; increase in 


unmanufactured tobacco, $11,000,000; in- 


| crease in fruit, $2,600,000. 


| 660,000, 503,000 and 627,000 short tons, | 


The sugar production in Porto Rico } 
In the | 


has shown marked improvement. 
last three years the production has been 


| respectively. For the three years pre- 


| ceding this the production was 408,000, 


379,000 and 447,000 short tons, respec- | 


| tively. This increase is credited to the 
cooperation of the local Department of 
Agriculture with the sugar planters in 
developing and utilizing improved dis- 
ease-resisting varieties of cane and bet- 
| ter methods of cultivation. 


| voted to sugar production. 
The coffee production per acre is not 


| as great as experts believe it should be. | 


Tobacco production shows a marked in- 
crease. 
| Floating Debt. The floating. debt was 
| $5,025,000 as of July 1, 1925. 


| 


\-duced by $900,000, so that on July 1, 
1927, it amounted to $3,200,000. 
Roads and bridges: Ninety-two kilo- 


‘German Industries 
| Show Improvement 
| 


| Strong Surpluses Found in Sur- 
vey of Balance Sheets of 
Stock Companies. 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

would have been larger. The gross 
profit is about 11 per cent on the average, 
of the capital stock, and the sharehoiders 
in the aggregate receive about 63 per 
cent of the net profit in dividends. The 
remainder of the net profit goes to open 
reserves. 

The highest proportion of profits 
charged to depreciation or otherwise 
written off is found in the accounts of the 
profitable companies, which together thus 
charged off 533,500,000 marks. The 
total similar charge for the unprofitable 
companies was 63,500,000 marks. On an 
average, each profitable industrial enter- 
prise wrote off 600,000 marks for de- 
preciation, etc. 

The corresponding charge by the aver- 
age unprofitable company was 400,000 
marks. 
of the unprofitable companies is less 
than 25 per cent of that of the profitable 





companies, the charges to depreciation of" 


the former are much less than those of 
the latter in proportion to capitalization. 
The gross ‘loss of the unprofitable com- 
-panies is estimated at 12.1 per cent of 
the share capital, which combined with 
the amounts written off indicates a net 
loss of 18.1 per cent. Profit on the share 
capital of all the companies reporting 
profits is 8.1 per cent, 

The highest yield is reported by the 
| insurance companies, which were obliged 
| to write off only small amounts in pro- 

portion to their gross profit». 
group of industries reporting high aver- 
} age net profits is that comprising the 
| gas, water and electric services. The 
few companies in this category which 
showed losses were very small. 

The companies of this group included 
in the calculation had former reserves 
sufficient to allow them to charge off to 
depreciation only 37.7 per cent of their 
gross profits. The depreciation charges 
of these companies were only 3.1 per cent 
of ‘capital, as compared with an average 
of 4.8 per cent for other companies. 


Ninety-two kilometers | 


is with the United | 


In 1900 this total was $10,000,- | 
This is a most encouraging situa- | 
The increase of $26,000,000 in the ! 


| operating. 


There was | 
very little 'increase in the acreage de- | 


| demies during the year. 


A year } 
| later it stood at $4,100,000 and during | 
the past year it has been further re- | 





Since on the average the capital 


The next | 


Conditions 


Improving Throughout Porto Rico 


Past Fiscal Year Marked Large Increase in 
Volume of Island’s Export and Im- 
port Trade. 


meters of new roads were added to the 
road system in the year. Twenty-one 
new bridges were constructed; $1,319,- 
016.49 was expended in the maintenance 
of the road system, 

Public buildings: (Insular), The Cap- 
itol building will probably be ready for 
‘the occupancy of the legislature at ‘its 
next session. The home of the School 


| of Tropical Medicine, allied with Colum- 
| bia University of New York City, was 
| completed during the year. 


This is a 
beautiful building and a proper source 
of pride to the people of the Island. 


ings under construction. (Municipal). 
Nearly 80 new school buildings were 
constructed for the municipalities and a 
number of other municipal projects. 

Irrigation service: The only completed 
irrigation system is that with headquar- 
ters at Guayama, which was practical, 
completed in 1913. This, in addition t 
irrigating a large area in the southern 
section of the Island, has quite an ex- 
tensive hydroeleetric system. The Com- 
missioner of the Interior has under study 
and in contemplation a very large ex- 
tension of these systems, both irrigation 
and hydroelectric. 


Bonds Are Issued 


For Irrigation Project 

There is now under construction the 
Isabela Irrigation Service. The legisla- 
ture authorized the issue of $3,325,000 
of, bonds for this project, all except 
$475,000 of which have been issued. The 
Commisisoner anticipates that delivery 


| of water to the irrigable lands may be 


started in January, 1928. 

Department of Justice: The Department 
of Justice of Porto Rico has been very 
successful in the litigation in which it has 
engaged both in civil and in criminal 
prosecutions. The Attorney General of 
Porto Rico states that the cases ap- 
pealed from the Federal and Insular 
Courts in Porto Rico to both the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals and the Supreme 
Court of the United States have been 
handled by the office of the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the Army with marked 
efficiency. 


Education: Porto Rico spent one- 
third of its income on public education. 
Progress made is highly creditable. The 
task which Porto Rico has assigned to 
itself of conserving the Spanish language 
and acquiring the English language has 
resulted, it is‘observed by Americans as 
well as by Porto Ricans, in improving 
the Spanish as spoken in Porto Rico on 
American occupation, while at the same 
time, giving to a substantial part of the 
people a good knowledge of the English 
language. Porto Ricans, in a larger pro- 
portion than any other people, have to- 
day a knowledge of both English and 
Spanish. 

Health: - Health conditions are con- 
stantly improving in Porto Rico. Two 
model municipal health units are now 
The Department of Health 
is cooperating with the schools in im- 
parting knowledge on health. The fight 
against uncinariasis has been carried on, 
as is the effort to control malaria. An 
intensive study is being made of the 
malaria resulting from the irrigation of 
sugar lands. There were no serious epi- 
The old plagues 
of yellow fever and smallpox are no 
longer mentioned in the report from 
Porto Rico. Smallpox, which was the 
outstanding curse of the Island on our 
arrival, is now barely mentioned in con- 
nection with the vaccination of school 
children. 


Process for’ Cleaning 


Marble Is Perfected 


Diréctions for Using New Meth- 
ods Available from Bureau 
of Standards. 

Having completed its research 0 
cleaning preparations for interior ming 
blework, the Bureau of Standards hag 
just announced the issuance of Techno- 
logic Paptr No. 350 covering this subs, 
ject which is now available. The full! 
text of the announcement follows: 

The Bureau of Standards research on 
cleaning preparations for interior mar- 
ble work and methods of eradicating va- 
rious types of stains from marble has 
been completed and Technologic Paper 
No. 350 on this subject is now ready for 
distribution. This report describes some 
harmful results which may accrue from 


' a continuous use of certain detergents 


on marble. Procedures have been de- 
veloped for minimizing such effects and 
recommendations are made for desired 
changes in composition of some of the 
widely used trade preparations. 


Removes Various Stains. 

Methods have been developed for 
eradicating the usual stains found on 
interior marble work without appreci- 
able injury to the marble. Iron, linseed 
oil, and lubricating oil stains have been 
considered the most difficult to remove. 
The laboratory studies as well as sev- 
eral actual demonstrations have indi- 
cated that such stains can be removed 
without great difficulty. Other common 
types of stain such as ink, tobacco, cop- 
per or bronze and general service stains 
have been studied and methods of treate 
ment are described. 

In connection with this research, 
problems which sometimes arise in con- 
nection with the installation and care of 
interior marble have received attention. 

The effect of such exposures as mar- 
ble is subjected to in soda'fountain coun- 
ters and on damp walls has been con- 
sidered, as well as means of preventing 
ill effects under these conditions. 

Copies of this publication may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of Docu 
ments, Government Printing Offic 
Washington, D. C., at 35 cents each ° 
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American Exports to 


France Decline 


AK FKESENILD SLEREIN, BEING 
UNITED STATES DAILY. 


Foreign Trade 


Pending Outcome of Tariff Disenssions 


Business Conditions In Other 


Nations Listed in Depart- 


ment of Commerce Summary. 


France’s expected industrial improve- 
«ment has failed to materialize and the 
future is viewed with concern. 
American imports into that country have 
practically halted pending the outcome 
of the tariff negotiations. This is one 
of the reports in the world review of 
business conditions issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce October 14, 
Generally good conditions in Argen- 
tina, Australia and Canada, the wheat 
reported the 


some 


countries, are also in 
weekly summaries which are based on 
* cabled and other reports received by the 
Department of Commerce from its rep- 


resentatives abroad. The full text of the 


’ summaries follows: 


° ) 


@ 


Argentina. 

General business conditions continue 
good in Argentina. The impression pre- 
vails that the opening of the conversion 
office and stabilization of exchange have 
caused importers to order more freely. 
Weather conditions for the growing crops 
and pastures are generally normal. The 
export market is firm, and exporis of 
cereals and linseed during the first nine 
months amounted to 12,250,000 metric 
tons, while the quantity of corn. still 
available for cxport is estimated locally 
at 2,000,000 tons. August imports were 
71,600,000 gold pesos, and for the first 
cight months 581,000,000 gold pesos. 

This latter figure is 4.9 per cent less 
than the value of imports for the same 
period of the previous year. On the other 
hand United States exports to Argen- 
tina for the first eight months increased 
14.5 per cent in comparison to those of 
ihe correspondin,: period of the previous 
year, while our imports from that coun- 
try increased 
month period, but 49 per cent and 100 
per cent during the last three months and 
the last month, respectively. Revenues 
from import duties during the first eight 
months reached the sum of 86,297,000 
gold pesos, which is 16.2 per cent of the 
value of total imports and 22.4 per cent 


of the total value of all dutiable mer- | 


chandise imported. The municipal bud- 
get of Buenos Aires for 1928 is 92,000- 
"000 paper pesos or about 3,000,000 more 
than the previc-s budget. The liabili- 
“ties of commercial houses which failed 
during September amounted to 11,600,- 
“000 paper pesos. (Gold pesos are quoted 
‘at $.9718.) 
Australia. 
Fairly general rainfall in New South 
’ Wales and in large areas of Queensland 
‘during the past week has decidedly im- 
proved the outlook for those States in 
Australia. Rainfall in Victoria has been 
helpful but not sufficient to relieve the 
situation in wheat sections. In the 


northern areas rains have been particu- | 


larly beneficial to pastoral regions but 
came too late for wheat in many parts. 


The butter outlook for New South Wales | 


is much improved, according to the di- 
rector of agriculture in that State. 
ther reports indicate that recent frosts 
have inflicted heavy losses in fruit areas 


-and that the dried fruit and wine indus- | | 
| during the similar period of 1926, but | 


tries will be unfavorably affected. 

A reduction in canned fruit exports 
also indicated for the season. Wool 
sales at Sydney during the week en- 
joved firm prices and good Japanese 
and Continental demand. Earlier sales 
at Melbourne displayed a representative 
selection of merinos, but comebacks and 
rossbreds were — scarce. 
American, Japanese and Continental 
buyers were active at Melbourne sales. 


is 


to be excellent as a result of good buy- 
«ing for the Continent and the United 
* ‘States. Wools offered at Perth are bet- 
ter grown than were offered at this time 
last year. 
‘tember were larger than for the corre- 


sponding month last year, indicating a | 


continuance of heavy-imports. 
Brazil. 
Business is still dull in Brazil, but the 
 . tone is distinctly better. Cer- 


. . . . ' 
in specialties are moving well and ex- | 


change is firm. The coffee 


steady with export demand good. The 


Pan-American road conference has been | ze ; 
| deposits in first-class banks 


| will be reduced to 5 per cent, and to 5.80 
second-class | 
This action follows out the sug- | 
; j | getsion made by the Minister of Finance 
jah holiday season. The exchange and | - , 


postponed from January to July, 1928. 
British India. 


Practically all commercial activity in | 


India is suspended, because of the Poo- 


‘private banks, the stock exchange, im- 
port ana export houses, have all been 
closed practically every day and _ will 
continue to be so for two weeks. This 
Poojah holiday is sometimes attended by 
communal outbreaks, but no difficulties 


have been reported thus far. The holiday | 


demand for piecegoods is reported from 
most centers as unsatisfactory. 


Canada: Cutting of wheat in the Pra- | 
irie Provinces in Canada is practically , 
completed and threshing is progressing | 


slowly. Alberta reports about 10 per 
cent of the harvest threshed and opera- 
tions temporarily held up by snow and 
' inclement weather. Saskatchewan re- 
‘ ports 35 per cent and Manitoba 50 per 
cent of the crop thréshed. The beet 
sugar crop of Alberta is estimated lo- 
cally at approximately 50,000 tons, the 
»largest on record. Bank clearings and 
»check debits in August were 10 per cent 
and 6 per cent over the volume recorded 
- for last year. The index of activity on 
the Montreal and Toronto stock ex- 
changes contines to rise. Because of the 


scarcity of salmon runs in British Co- | 


. lumbia waters a reduction of 50 per cent 
in fishing gear has been recommended 
to the Dominion Department of Marine 
and Fisheries by the coast packers. 

Chile. 
The Minister of the Treasury of Chile 

. has announced that he will present to 
Congress a bill proposing the creation 

,of an industrial credit institution with 
a capital of 20,000,000 pesos (approxi- 
mately $2,434,000), the shares of which 
ate to bear 8 per cent interest which 
will be guaranteed by the State. It is 


| has 
2 per cent in the eight | 





Fur- | 


Yorkshire, | 


S ; automobiles 
At Perth sales, ciearances are reported | 





Customs collections in Sep- | 


market is | 


proposed that the institution be au- 
thorized to grant credit beyond one, year 
to domestic enterprises and may under 
certain conditions contract foreign loans 
with the guarantee of the State. The 
commercial situation continues to be ex- 


| tremely depressed, although the foreign 


demand for nitrate is good. The con- 
dition of agriculture in the central zone 
is considered normal. In the southern 
zone barley sowing has been interrupted 
by constant rain, although the situation 


is considered favorable in spite of this 


fact. 


China. 

Shanghai, China, customs collections 
for the first nine months o% this year de- 
clined 22 per cent compared with the 
same period last year. The collections 
indicate a decrease of 30 per cent in im- 
ports and 4 per cent in exycrts. The 
Amevican Consul General in Shanghai 
has notified American importers of to- 
bacco products and alcoholic beverages 


thet they will not be expected to pay the | 


stamp taxes recently imposed by the 
Nanking authorities, which are 30 per 
cent in excess of the treaty duty in the 


ease of tobacco products and 50 per cent 

Upon | 
presentation of evidence to the Consulate | 
General thet the treaty duties on these | 


higi-cr on the alcoholic beverages, 


co:umoditics have been tendered and re- 


fused. the Consulate General will ‘accept | 


devosits of the treaty taxes, and goods 
of American origin falling within these 
cat. gories will be released from Ameri- 


; can ewned warehouses without payment | 
| of further duties, 
tion of military activities in North China | 
Peking- | 


it is said. Resump- 
dislocated traffic on the 
Suiyuan Railway, and conditions in the 
territory are generally disturbed. 
France. 
The improvement in French industry 


| that had been expected with the coming 
ma- | 


of autumn in general failed to 
terialize and the future is still viewed 
with some concern. The domestic de- 


mand is stationary and foreign competi- | 
tion is keener, causing the basic indus- | 
tries to contract their operations and to | 


operate on smaller margins, The iron 
and steel market is dull and prices are 
being shaded for both export and domes- 
tie business. 


of this year, but this is due largely to 
exports which established a record. From 
January through August exports in- 
creased by 45 per cent over the same 


period of last year, but the increase in 


value was only 14 per cent. 
The production of coal in August was 
slightly higher than in July. The mar- 


ket for industrial coal is weak, as con- | 
There has | 
in | 
domestic sales of textile products owing | 


sumers’ stocks are large. 
been a rather general improvement 
of wholesalers’ stocks, 
but exports are slow. Exports of chemi- 
cal products during the first eight 
months of 1927 were much greater than 


to the depletion 


there was an equally important decline 
in value. American automobiles shown 


at the Paris salon just opened, constitute | 


the second largest group. 
The exhibits at the salon show 
six-cylinder models are increasing, with 


the emphasis on low horsepower. Amer- | 
ican influence is reflected in the body de- | 


signs and accessories. Local sales of 
are slow, as many 
panies are awaiting the new 
Twenty-five importers of American 


leathers are exhibiting at the Paris 


| leather exposition which opened October | 


8. Car loadings and railway receipts 


continue to fall off. Pending the out- | 
| come of negotiations between the United 
States and France, imports of American | 
goods affected by the French new gen- | 
stopped. | 
| Further rains have damaged the quality 


eral tariff have practically 
of the potato and sugar beet crops and 
are handicapping work in the fields. 
Japan. ° 
Effective October 8, interest rates on 
in Japan 
in 


per cent on deposits 


banks. 


at the time of the financial crisis last 
spring, when it was pointed out that 
the customary interest rates of from 7 
to 8 per cent on bank deposits were too 
high. Despite efforts of the Govern- 
ment to stabilize the raw silk market 
by financing the warehousing of 50,000 
boxes of silk, prices continue to drop 


| and there is little prospect of improve- 


ment in the near future. The cotton 
yarn industry also remains depressed. 
Mexico: The commercial situation in 
Mexico during the week ended October 
7, was dominated by the revolutionary 
outbreak. Train service between Vera 
Cruz and Mexico City has been sus- 


| pended, but service to Laredo, El] Paso 


and other border points is normal. The 
censorship on cables, which was removed 
on September 13, has been reestablished. 
Long distance telephone service between 
Mexico and the United States, which 
was established during the week ended 
October 1, continues without interrup- 
tion. Prices of necessities have in- 
creased. The silver peso dropped to a 
discount of 8 per cent as compared with 
gold. ” 
Panama. 

The total exports from Cristobal, 
Panama, during the month of September 
amounted to $205,500 as compared with 
$195,052 during August. There was a 
slight increase in banana shipments 
from 215,545 bunches, valued at $169,467. 
in August, to 217,500 bunches, valued 
at $171,000, in September. Other ex- 
ports were 1,004,000 coconuts valued at 
$21,800; 22,000 kilos chicle; 20,000 kilos 
tagua or ivory nuts; 600 pounds tortoise 
shell; a trial shipment of 100 barrels 


Production of pig iron and | 
| steel ingots and castings has been well | 
| maintained during the first eight months 


that | 


com- | 
models. 
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Canned Fruit 


plantains also was exported from Cristo- 


bal. (The plaintain or plantano is a 
vegetable of the banana family highly 
esteemed by tropical America). 

The outlook for coffee production in the 
Boquete region in the province of 
Chiriqui is very bright and it is esti- 
mated that the total production will ap- 
proximate 1,150,000 pounds. The United 
Fruit Company inaugurated, on October 
6, fortnightly sailings petween Cristobal 
and Puerto, Colombia. The Antlers 
Club of Panama has let a contract to an 
American firm for the construction of 
a $65,000 club house. The work will be- 
gin immediately. The Panama Building 
and Loan Association is in process of 
organization and is tc be capitalized at 
$50,000. 

Philippine Islands. 

The copra market in the Philippines 
during the past week was very quiet, 
with a further price decline. The pro- 
vincial equivalent of resecado (dried 


European Conditions 


| copra) delivered at Manila dropped to 
12.25 pesos per picul of 139 pounds; 
at Hondugua, 12 pesos, and at Cebu, 
12.25. (Peso equals 50 cents.) Ar- 
rivals of copra in Manila continue very 
good, and all oil mills are now operat- 
ing, although two are on a_part-time 
basis only. The abaca market has 
weakened as the result of heavy pro- 
| duction and Jack of interest on the part 
| of foreign buyers. Prices of selected 
| grades remain practically unchanged at 


F; I, 33; JUS, 26; JUK, 20.25, and L, 19. 
Sweden. , 

The Stockholm Stock and Bond Ex- 
change has requested the Bank Inspec- 
tion Service to permit the 
foreign stocks and bonds. The Bank 
Inspection Service has stated that 
the holdings of foreign stocks and bonds 





that fluctuations in their value be fol- 
| lowed as closely as those of domestic 
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as | 


within a country increase it is essential | 


securities. However, the introduction 
of many foreign stocks and bonds on the 
Stockholm Exchange would give rise to 
complications, and it has been suggested 
that only a limited number be listed. 


It is proposed that only such foreign | 


bonds be listed as have been given as 
security for foreign loans floated, either 


| fully or in part, in Sweden by domestic 


financial institutions. 

United Kingdom. 
Retail prices of coal for household 
use advanced 8 shillings a ton in the 
Kingdom on October 1. The 
coal markets generally continue quiet, 


| with some pressure from supplies which 
| tend 
listing of | 


Collieries, 
cutting 


demand. 
from 


excerd 
refraining 


to 
however, are 


| 





| of 


prices further, and premiums over cur- | 
rent levels are being asked for forward | 


sales. Sterling exchange on the New 
York market was at new high levels 
for the year on October 8, when cable 
and check transfers sold up to $4.874% 


' 
| 


YEARLY 


INDEX 


Supp 
Navy Department Contracts 
To Buy Shoes and Boots 


Contracts for shoes and 
been let by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Aecounts of the Department of the 
Navy, the Department announced in a 
statement October 14. At the 
the Department announced 
have been invited 840,000 
pounds of canned apple sauce, 700,000 
pounds of kidney beans, and 1,260,006 


same 
time 


bids for 


and $4.86%, respectively. The number 
persons registered a 
Septomber 26 at 


unemployed 


stood on 1,051,000, 


| which is a slight increase from the total 


for the previous week, but approxi- 
mately the same as reported for Sep- 
tember 29. 


boots have } 


that | 


eee" 1 


2523) 


° 
lies 

pounds of dried lima beans for stock 

replenishment. The full text of the 
statement follows: Contracts have been 

made with the Endicott Johnson Cor- 
| poration, Endicott, N. Y., for 50,000 

pairs of low black shoes at a cost of 

$3.43 per pair. Ten thousand three 
| hundred and four pairs of gymnasium 
| Shoes, at a cost of $.92 per pair, are 
| being purchased from the Hood Rubber 
Products Co., Watertown, Mass., and a 
| contract has been let with the B. F. 
| Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, for 
| 3,504 pairs of rubber boots at $2.24 
| per pair. 

Bids will be opened in the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts on October 
18, 1927, for 840,000 pounds of canned 

apple sauce, 700,000 pounds of kidney 
| beans, and 1,260,000 pounds of dried 
‘lima beans for stock replenishment. 
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October 


Poputar enthusiasm amongst Washington motorists 
for GULF PRODUCTS was thoroughly demonstrated at 
our last GULF OPENING. Keenly appreciative of this grati- 


fying preference, we again make our INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER---Every motorist has a cordial invitation to visit us at 


Bladensburg Road and 
Neal Street, N. E. 


“Just North of 15th and H Streets, N. E.” 


0 


On Saturday, Oct. 15th 


to every motorist who purchases 
five (5) gallons or more of 


That Good Gulf Gasoline 
Gulf No-Nox Motor Fuel 


FREE 


we will present 


O 
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2% 
<5 


ONE GALLON CAN 
Supreme Motor Oil 


E. H. GRIFFITH, Proprietor 
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Power Development Declared an Aid to Navigation 
! of Rivers to Benefit Traffic 


* 
ny 





Expansion of Shipping | 


Jn Future Is Protected 

Federal Regulation Prevents 

Obstruction of Streams 
Which Boats May Use. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
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Through Control of Flow 


f 


| 


age reservoirs as recreational centers | 


and developing power along the con- 
duits to the point of use. ~ 

In the southern Appalachian States 
the water supply is ample to serve the 
indispensable requirements of man, and 
here the problem of water use is largely 
simplified to a question of how to make 
the best use of the rivers for power 
development and navigation. Some of 
the phases of that problem are to be 
considered by this conference. 

Water-power development and 
gation are seldom in fundamental con- 
flict and are frequently complementary 
to each other. Power development 
seeks storage on the headwaters of a 
river, in order that the stream flow may 
be regulated artificially to meet the 
need for power. To the extent that 
this regulation is secured, navigation, 
whether by open-river or slack-water 
methods, in the stream below the stor- 
age reservoirs, benefits by increased 
low-water flow and decreased flood 
heights, while locks, piers, wharves, and 
like navigation facilities, are made less 
expensive in original construction, as 
well as in maintenance, by regulation 
of the stream flow. 

In addition to storage for regulation, 
the development of power below the 
storage reservoirs requires that the nat- 
ural fall of the water be concentrated 
at points favorable to economical 
generation of power. streams of 
sufficiently moderate be su 
ceptible of navigation, concentration of 
fall usually effected most econom- 
ically by dams, rather than by diversion. 


navi- 


the 
In 
slope to 


is 


Navigation Permitted 
By Locks at Dams 

Tf the dams are so located as to utilize 
all of the fall in a given reach of stream, 
a series of pools, continuous except for 
the dams, is produced, and navigation 
may readily be provided for by the in- 
stallation of locks and widening 
straightening channels, if required, at 
the upper ends of the pools. 

It requires no detailed consideration 
to establish the community of interest 
between and navigation. The 
reservoirs that regulate stream flow for 


or 


power 


power may perform an important serv- 
ice for navigation. The dams that con- 
centrate fall for power development may 
be made to provide navigable pools, 
while navigation dams, if properly lo- 
cated, may be useful for the generation 
of power. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
service that the one use may render to 
the others depends upon the attention 
given to the second purpose in the de- 
sign and in the operation of the hy- 
‘draulic works. If a power reservoir 
stores waters when they are required for 
navigation and releases them when they 
are not, navigation may be made impos- 
sible. If navigation dams are built so 
low that the fall disappears in high- 
water stages, power development at the 
dams may be impracticable. Reservoirs 
and dams are expensive and if they must 
be so located or so operated as to serve 
two purposes, each purpose should bear 
a share of the cost in proportion to the 
benefit received. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the com- 
munity of interest that exists between 
water power and navigation may require 
coordination of planning, operating, and, 
possibly, financing the structures pri- 
marily designed for either purpose. 

And in spite of the fortunate rela- 
tionship between the physical require- 
ments of power and navigation, we en- 
counter occasionally conflicting interests. 
How are these to be reconciled? 

In giving the usual order of priority 
of the uses of water that has been es- 
tablished by law or custom in the semi- 
arid wesi, navigation was named last. 
But there is one important, and possibly 
surprising, fact that was not mentioned. 
In spite of its position in the scale as 
one of the lower uses of water, navi- 
gation is, perhaps, better guarded than 
any of the otheig: in that it, alone, of 
all the uses, is protected by the Federal 
government, through laws enacted under 
the authority of the interstate commerce 
clause of the Consitution of the United 


States. 

It was the early policy of Congress 
to leave the regulation of navigable 
rivers to the States and to acquiesce 


tacitly in the erection of whatever struc- 
tures the State laws might authorize, 
but in recent years a different attitude 
has developed. Much legislation upon the 
subject has been enacted and, while the 
laws are too numerous even to be men- 
tioned here, a few land marks should 
not be passed unnoticed. 


' Statute Regulates 


Obstructions to Shipping 
The first Federal legislation assuming 
general control over structures in navi- 
gable streams was passed in 1884, It 
had reference to bridges. In 1899 an act 
was passed prohibiting the creation of 
any obstruction to the navigable capacity 
of any navigable waters of the United 
States, not affirmatively authorized by 
Congress. And in 1920 the General Dam 
Act was passed, providing that the plans 
for any dam in a navigable waterway 
be approved by the Secretary of War 
‘and the Chief of Engineers, who were 
directed to consider the bearing of the 
proposed works on a comprehensive plan 
. of development for navigation and water 
power and to fix charges covering the 
restoration of any navigable capacity in- 
jured, as well as all expenses of the 
United States in connection with the 
, project, 
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25, 


By an act of July 1912, the Seere- 
tary of War was authorized to provide 
for the future development of water 
power in the construction of navigation 
dams authorized by Congress. Under all’ 
such legislation, prior to 1920, it re- 
mained necessary to secure authority by 
special act of Congress for the construc- 
tion of power dams affecting navigable 
waters of the United States, except on 
intrastate streams, and about 70 such 
acts have been passed, though not all 
of the construction authorized has been 
undertaken. 
constructed under this legislation are 
now in operation, with an aggregate ca- 
pacity in the neighborhood of 800,000 
horsepower. 

The general legislation for the protec- 
tion of navigable waters contained in the 
acts of 1899 and 1910 is still in effect, 
but the necessity for a special act of 
Congress to authorize each proposed 
power development was removed by the 
Pederal water power act of June 10, 
1920, which created the Federal Power 
Commission and empowered it to issue 
licenses for the development of power 
on or affecting navigable waters, where 
the consent of the Fcderal Government 
is required, as well as upon national for- 


| ests, reservations, and public lands. 


This act is merely a delegation by Con- 
gress of certain authority already vested 
in the Federal Government; it is not to 
be considered or interpreted as in any 
sense an extension that authority. 
The act contains, sure, numerous 
requirements that must be met by the 
licenses under it, of which had 
not previously been required in such 
and some of which have no im- 
portant relation to the protection of 
navigation or governmental title in 
lands, which are the sources of Federal 
jurisdiction. ~ But if Congress has the 
power to consent or to withhold consent 
structures navigation, it 
difficult to contend that it 
lay down the terms upon 
consent might be granted, 
z which consent must be re- 
fused. This has been done in the Fed- 
eral Water Power Act, and the Federal 
Power Commission is the agent empow- 
ered to act on behalf ci the Federal Gov- 
ernment in such matters. 
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Conditions Placed 
On Issue of Licenses 


Without attempting to refer to all of 
the important conditions governing the 
issuance of licenses, would be desir- 
able to invite attention to certain sig- 
nificant ones: 

Each applicant for a license must fur- 
nish satisfactory evidence that he has 
complied with State law concerning the 
appropriation of waters, the use of the 
bed and banks of the streams, and the 
right to engage in the power business to 
the extent necessary to effect the pur- 
poses of the license. 

Licenses may be issued by the Com- 
mission only fer projects that are fully 
adapted to the most comprehensive de- 
velopment and the most beneficial uses 
of the natural resources involved. The 
Commission approves the plans and may 
exercise supervision of the construction 
licensees to insure the safety, 
suitability, and adequacy of the struc- 
tures, 

The preservation or improvement of 
navigation facilities may be provided 
for as necessary, or to the extent that a 
reasonable investment cost to the licensee 
may permit, by: 

(a) Requiring the construction of locks 
or other facilities at the expense of the 
licensee; 

(b) Requiring free right of way 
through the properties and structures of 
the licensee for navigation works to be 
constructed by the United States; 

(c) Requiring the licensee to furnish 
power free of cost for the operation of 
navigation facilitiés. 

(b) and (c) are practically always re- 
quired. The general rule in considering 
the construction of locks and like struc- 

i equire the licensee to provide 


n 





work of 














cilities at least equal to 
ng before his construction 
\ undertaken. 

After the issuance of a license, the 
licensee is required to begin and to com- 
plete the construction of the project with- 
in limiting dates specified in the license; 


ind after completion he must maintain 
the project works at all times in an effi- 
cient operative condition. He is required 
to keep accounts under supervision of the 
Commission to show his net investment 
in the project. Reasonable charges are 
imposed for the use of any Government 
structures, but otherwise the charges are 
limited by law to those required to re- 
imburse the Government for the cost of 
administration of the Federal Water 
Power Act. 

The rates charged, services rendered, 
and securities issued by a licensee oper- 
ating as a public utility, are subject to 


regulation by the Commission unless 
controlled by a State agency If any 


surplus is earned above a reasonable re- 
turn on the capital invested, a specified 
proportion of the surplus must be applied 
to amortization of the investment. 

The period of a license may not exceed 
50 years, and in practice licenses for 
important projects are uniformly issued 
for 50 years. Before the expiration of 


the license, it may be renewed, or the 
property may be transferred to a new 
licensee or taken over by the United 
States upon payment of the net invest- 
ment and appropriate severance dam- 
ages. 

In brief, it may be stated that the 
Federal Water Power Act provides, in 


appropriate cases, for the Federal con- 
sent necessary to permit the development 
’ of power involving navigable waters 
of the United States. It limits the au- 
thorization to a period of 50 years, but 
providing for the payment of the 
net investment of the licensee 
recapture, it the 
impositfon of the necessity for 
amortization of the invested 
| capital during the 50-year period, The 
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Forty-five power projects | 
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Interests Are Found 
To Be Complementary 


Steady Volume of Water Is 
Required for Both 


Industries. 


provisions of the act are built around | 


this central theme of providing the 
necessary Federal authority, limited as 
to time and in accordance with State 
laws, for permitting water-power  de- 
yélopment to go forward. 

/ 


Consumers Protected 


From Excessive Rates 

The only extraneous provisions of im- 
portance are those designed to protect 
the consumers of electric power from 
excessive rates and inferior service in 
the absence of such protection by the 
States and to fuard the public interest 
in the use of water resources, so that 
they may be used to the best advantage, 
in the future as well as in the present. 

Thirty-three licenses have been issued 
in cases involving navigable waterways 
for projects with a total capacity of 3,- 
500,000 horsepower. In addition, 35 pre- 


liminary permits, involving a probable | 


capacity of 2,800,000 horsepower, are 
outstanding. 

It is of interest to note that projects 
affecting navigation amount to about 45 
per cent of the total number, and 60 
per cent of the total horsepower, au- 
thorized by the Commission. The larg- 
est completed project under license is 
that of the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany, at Niagara Falls, with an installed 
capacity of 562,650 horsepower. 
be exceeded in installed capacity by the 
project of the Susquehanna Power Com- 


{ that this situation exists today. It was 
based on conditions prevailing in the 
early days of the Republic.” 

The Senator pointed to what he 


| 


It may | 


pany, under construction, on the Susque- | 


hanna River, near Conowingo, Md., which 
is expected to have 594,000 horsepower 
when it is completed. An outstanding 
case of a project at a dam primarily 


for navigation is the 135,000 horsepower | 


installation of the Louisville Hydro Elec- 
tric Company at Dam 41, Ohio, which 
now under construction. The loca- 
tion and height of the dam, originally 
planned solely for navigation, were 
modified somewhat to permit economical 
power development. 

The South has its full share of proj- 
ects under license and represented 
among the large developments, ranging 
upward from 100,000 horsepower, by the 
Mitchell Dam, Lock 18, and Cherokee 
Bluffs developments of the Alabama 
Power Company, on the Coosa and Talla- 
poosa Rivers, the Arkansas Light & 
Power Company, on the Ouachita River, 
in Arkansas, and the Columbus Electric 
& Power Company development at Bart- 
letts Ferry, Georgia, on the Chatta- 
hoochee. All of the Southern States, ex- 
cept Louisiana and Texas, are repre- 
sented, at least by active applications. 
Tennessee shares with North Carolina 
its only project under license, that of 
Pigeon River Power Company, on the 
Big Pigeon River, but the list of appli- 
cations pending is rather imposing. 

Perhaps the least understood of the 
provisions of the Federal Water Power 
Act concerning navigation is that hav- 
ing to do with power developments not 
actually located in navigable waters. 
(See. 25). This section provides that 
any person who desires to construct 
power works in a nonnavigable stream 
may submit to the Commission a dec- 
laration of 
scription of the proposed structures. 
The Commission is then required te de- 
termine whether or not the interests of 
interstate or foreign commerce would be 
atfected; if so, of course, the consent of 
the United States to the construction 
contemplated is required; and it may be 
conferred, if applied for, by the issu- 
ance of a license. If it is found that the 
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| could well be handled by State courts. 


| eral courts when the parties to a suit 


| present practice, it is held that where 
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Smaller Jurisdiction 
For Federal Courts 


Senator Would Have State 

Tribunals Handle 

Cases to Reduce Conges- | 
tion of Dockets. 





More 


{Continued from Page 1.1 
fundamental difficulty is that the Fed- | 
eral courts are now handling many cases | 
which could just as well be handled by | 
the State tribunals and that there will 
not be any satisfactory solution of the | 
problem until something is done along 
this line. 

Cases involving diverse citizenship | 
form one class which the Senator thinks 


Thinks Practice Obsolete. 
“This practice of going into the Fed- 


are citizens of different States is now an 
entirely unnecessary thing,” the Sena- 
tor said. “The reason originally given 
for this practice was that it was feared | 
that the State courts might be prejudiced 
against a citizen of another State, but | 
I don’t think anyone contends seriously 


classes as an absurdity in this situation | 
whereby a citizen of one State may be | 
tried on criminal charges, possibly plac- | 
ing his life in jeopardy, in the courts of | 
another State, but whereby, according to | 
only property rights are involved the | 
case may be taken to a Federal court. 

Federal court jurisdiction over another 
class of cases, based solely on the amount 
of money involved, is another practice 
which Senator Norris says should be | 
changed. Either the distinction based | 
upon the amount involved should be en- ! 
tirely done away with, he said, or, at,| 
least, the amount should be very ma- 
terially raised. 

Another change in the present conduct 
of the Federal courts which the Senator | 





| would like to see come about, he said, | 


be- 


distinction 
courts. 


is the abolition of the 
tween law and equity 
Favors Limits on Injunctions. 
Taking up the power of the courts to | 
issue injunctions and declaring that on 
this subject he was expressing his indi- 


| vidual opinions only, the Senator said: 


| be very much curtailed. 


“T think that the powers of the United 
States courts to issue injunctions should 
I think this | 


| power has been much abused.” 


Reverting to possible legislation de- 
signed to affect Federal court procedure, | 


| the Senator said he has been informed 
| that a bill will be introduced in the next 


Congress to authorize the Supreme Court 
to make rules of practice for all Federal 


! courts in cases of both law and equity. 
, This bill, he said, has the backing of | 


the American Bar Association, adding 


| that so far he has not made up his mind 


intention containing a de- 


interests of interstate or foreign com- | 


merce would not be adversely affected, 
the Federal Water Power Act explicitly 
permission of Congress to con- 
struct the project works. 

I have attempted to give some gen- 
eral outline of the relation between 
water power and navigation under the 
Federal Water Power Act. Seven years’ 
experience indicates that a very satis- 
factory means has been devised to coordi- 
nate these two uses of rivers that are 
subject to control by the Government, 


gives 


not only as between power and naviga- | 


tion themselves, but with other possible | 


uses, too. Advantage has been taken of 
this favorable legislation to develop four 
times the power that had been developed 
on navigable rivers under earlier laws, 
while an additional block, more 


than | 


half the size of that already undertaken, | 


actively being investigated 
mittees who expect to secure 
within three years. 


by per- 
licenses 


1S 


Conditions Believed 
To Be Satisfactory 

Altogether, it is a very satisfactory 
picture, so far. 
tive applications of the kind under con- 
sideration involving about 
horsepower; and that, too, might be ac- 


| systems 


5,800,000 | 


The Commission has ac- | 


whether to support this bill or not. The 

bill, he explained, is designed to elimi- | 
nate confusion resulting from the pres- | 
ent practice, in law cases, of following 
the procedure prescribed for the State 
courts of the State in which the Federal | 
court is sitting. 


on the Cumberland will probably be dis- 
posed of, so far as the Commission is 
concerned, at an early date. | 

Applications for power development | 
are received by the Federal Power Com- 
mission at the average rate of about 
nine per month and, during the last | 
five years, the gross horsepower of ac- 
tive cases has increased at an annual 
rate of about 1,000,000 horsepower, with | 
a slightly decreasing tendency in the 
rate of growth. This growth is at the 
annual rate of about 8.5 per cent of the 
total existing water-power installation 
and compares not unfavorably with the 
growth of the entire power industry. 

The future development of water { 
power may be retarded by progress in | 
the art of power generation from fuel, 
which has reduced the production costs | 
to an extent that makes it difficult for 
expensive water-power developments to 
compete with power generated by steam 
in modern plants of large capacity. 

This condition increases the import- 
ance of combining, as far as posible, the | 
structures needed for power and navi- | 
gation, in order that the costs of both | 
may be reduced the practical mini- 
mum. And in the prospects for the future | 
of water power and navigation, several 
favorable factors are prominent: 

First. The continued and unparalleled 
growth in the demand for electrie power | 
requires the development of all economi- | 
cal sources. 

Second. 


| 


to 


The interconnection of power | 
into great groups capable of 
interchanging power in large quantities 
makes possible the absorption of the 
quantities of secondary power «which 
charatcerize many of the possible de- 


| velopments of navigation dams in the | 


cepted as a happy augury for the fu- | 


ture, though possibly reflecting upon the 
ability of the organization to dispose of 
the business expedifiously. 
however (47 in 


cations, number), 


in- | 


These appli- | 


| 


clude 26 that are in a more or less defi- | 


njtely suspended _ status. The — sus- 
pended cases include: 2,500,000 horse- 
power on the St.* Lawrence River; 922,- 
000 horsepower on the Tennessee River 
and it 
power on the Cumberland River. Yet 
there is at present no surplus of devel- 
oped water power in the regions adjacent 
to those streams. 

Developments the St. 


on Lawrence 


tributaries; and °60,000 horse- | 


| 
| 


| 


larger rivers. 

Third: The prosperity of the country 
is rapidly taxing the facilities of the 
existing transportation routes of all 
kinds, and the waterways that can show 
even a small saving in freight rates 
over other methods of transportation | 
must be developed and used to capacity. | 

Fourth. The advantages obtainable | 
from combined power navigation | 


and 


' projects make possible the improvement | 


of streams that are not susceptible of | 
economical development for either pur- 
pose alone. 

It may be concluded, I believe, that | 
physical and economic 
existing Federal law 


and 
to 


conditions 
are favorable 





| the development of our navigable rivers 


are suspended on account of the inter- | 


national’arvangements necessary to per- 
mit development to proceed. Many of 


' the proposed developments on the Ten- 


nessee are suspended on account of the 
Muscle Shoals controversy. The cases 


d 


' 
and their tributaries for power and navi- | 
gation uses. Unless legal or other arti- | 
ficial obstacles are allowed to intervene, | 
rapid progress will be made in the ef- | 

| 


| fective utilization of these extensive nat- 


ural resources. 
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g Federal Radio Conmission Described 


As an Engineering Problem Involving Social Factors 





Mr. Caldwell Reviews 


Efforts for Allocation 


Speaks Before American Insti- | 


tute of Electrical Engineers 


at New York-City. 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
engineering problem,—that of fitting 
onto 89 wave lengths some 700 broad- 
casting stations, big and little, so that 
there will be a minimum of interfer- 
ence betwen those stations as recef* (| 
in listeners’ sets. 

Now, if the problem involved onl, 
those physical and engineering aspects, 
it would be relatively easy of solution. 
competent and ingenious engineer 
might sit down at his library table of 
an evening and evolve a very workable 
assignment of broadcast stations, based 
upon elimination and time sharing. 

But the actual radio situation is not 


} so’ simple. It is complicated by legal 


questions of personal and_ property 
rights, both under the Radio Law of 
1927 and the Constitution of the United 
States, 


It involves some very human problems 
fair dealing, in the light 
of past servite rendered by stations, 
and their organization and equipment 
to render greater service and program 
value to the public in the future. 
Religious issues are brought into the 
situation, as wavelengths and wattages 
become vehicles for opposing beliefs. 
Social philosophies enter, and the 
question of the “right of free speech” 
for minorities is raised as new stations 
have had to be denied, now that the radio 





stations’ demonstrated past performance 
in serving the public. Even further 
sharing of time by stations will be im- 
perative, it now appears. 

But with the broadcasting channels 
filled to overflowing on the basis of sta- 
tion separation at distances necessary 
to eliminate heterodyning between car- 
rier-waves, another avenue for retief is 
presented by the engineering method of 
accurately synchronizing the frequencies 


of stations on the same channel, so that 


the only interference will be cross-talk 


} and not heterodyning. 


For, as is well known, although the 


| audible signal of a 500-watt station may 
under good average conditions be heard | 


100 to 200 miles, its carrier under the 
same conditions will cause heretodynes 
or “whistles” up to 1,000 miles. 
lyning results from the slight ditference 


frequencies of two stations on the 
me channel. 
For example, on the 900 kilocycle 


| channel, if one station is operating ac- 
curately at 900,000 cycles, and a second | 


station within carrier-wave range is op- 


| erating at 900,250 cycles, the listeners 


| between 


and at a distance from both 
stations will hear a squeal which is the 
audible difference between the two fre- 





Hetero- | 


| of executive jurisdiction. 





Synchronized Stations 
Suggested as Solution 


Chain Programs Could Be 
Broadcast Everywhere on 
Same Channel by Method. 





the Commission, during its present year 
These uses 
include our many point-to-point stations, 
our 2,000 ship stations, our 16,000 ama- 
teurs, some 200 experimental stations, 
340 land communication stations, and 
a hundred or technical and trade- 
school stations, 

Uses of radio for communication with 
aeroplanes is another growing field for 
which adequate provision must be made, 
Safety to life at sea, 
radio compasses, etc., are other appli 
cations of the greatest importance. 

Examination of the above list of uses 
of radio will show that certain of these 


so 


| applications are irreplaceable with any 


quencies—that is, a musical note of 250 | 


cycles or about middle C on the piano. 
If, however, the frequencies of these 
two stations can be brought into such 


| close synchronism that the difference be- 


tween their radio frequencies is less than 


| an audible frequency, the former hetero- 


channels are filled to the shrieking over- | 


flow point. 
Political questions cannot help but he 
involved, despite all care taken to ex- 


| clude politics from radio administration, 


the enormous 
broadcasting 
manifest. 

Intense Community Pride 


Involved in Situation 
And underlying all these other con- 
siderations which complicate the basic 


as 


of 


more 


political 
becomes more 


power 
and 


engineering problem, is that intense 
community pride which dictates that 


town A shall have as many watts and 
as high a wavelength as town B, and 
that the composite or “haywire” outfit 
which is the sole broadcasting pride of 
the State of X shall have no lesser as- 
signment in meters than some pioneer 
station in the State of Y, although the 
latter station after years of faithful 
service may have become the favorite 
of half a continent. 

These are the indeterminate factors of 
the radio broadcasting situation—fac- 


tors which I have not yet found in any | the same frequency, without heterodyn- 


engineering treaties on radio. 
the stubborn human obstacles around 
which sound technical theories often 
have to detour. They account for the 
difficult progress which is sometimes 
made by Government authority, while 
broadcast listeners grow impatient. 


Too Many Stations 
For Wave Lengths 


Even under best conditions we have 


They are 


dyne will disappear. The stations can 
then safely be located closer together 


other medium than radio. But in other 
cases wires would do as well—or would 
even serve with greater dependability 
and efficiency. 

By their very nature radio waves can- 
not be used efficiently, as we know 
efficiency in other fields of engineering. 


Radio Waves Cannat 


| Be Used Efficiently 


geographically up to a minimum dis- | 
tance where the program of one comes | 


in loud enough to appear as “cross-talk” 
on the other. 


Synchronizing Will Permit 
Greater Use of Channels 
This separation-distance where notice- 


| able cross-talk occurs between stations, 


is fron) one-quarter to one-tenth of the 
separation-distance at which heterodyn- 
ing or “carrier-wave interaction” 
comes objectionable. Hence if stations 
on the same frequency can be accurately 
synchronized, it will be possible to utilize 
our present channels many fold more 
effectively, and to climate heterodynes 
that now persist because of the close 


For example one of our great 50,000- 
watt broadcasting stations consumes at 
the station-input meters, about 150 kw. 
or 150,000 watts. Yet even with its 
vast audience of a million or more sets, 
probably not one watt out of those 150,- 
000 watts is ever picked up by all the 


listening sets combined. Here is an 
energy utilization of a tiny fraction of 
1 per cent. Of course we need not 


be- | 


duplication of stations necessary on the | 


same frequency channel. 
Three methods for such station syn- 


| chronization appear to promise excellent 


| with 


possibilities: 

1. Wire control of two or more sta- 
tions from a common source of radio 
frequency. This plan is being operated 
success nightly between Station 
WBZ, Springfield, Massachusetts, and its 
auxiliary WBZA, in Boston, a distance of 
100 miles. These two stations operate 


| circle with an area of three 


orthe 900 kilocycle channel at precisely | 


ing. While they déliver the same pro- 
gram, their successful operation indi- 
cates the possibility of synchronizing 
stations further apart, at “non-cross- 
talk” distances, and transmitting dif- 
ferent programs. 

Similar wire synchronizing of stations 
is now contemplated in several other lo- 
cations. When further developed, this 


| plan offers an economic solution of the 


far too many stations to accommodate | 


tions are to be assigned places in the 
broadcasting band, there are bound to be 
heterodynes under present methods, for 
the Commission, against its better judg- 
ment has been forced to locate stations 
too close together to avoid interference 
under conditions of maximum-reception. 

That some heterodynes now exist, can- 
not be denied, but the transient charac- 
ter of most of these—here tonight and 
gone tomorrow—or gone even in the next 
hour—indicates that they result from 
distant stations wandering off their as- 
signed channels and straying into the ad- 
joining rights-of-way of the stations 


thussimposed upon. 


As long as 700 sta- : 


|; away 


With the help of the Radio Division of | 


the Department of Commerce, frequent 
measurements observations are now be- 
ing made on all broadcasting stations to 


; See that they adhere to their wavelengths 


within the one-half kilocycle limit pre- 
For even 
the most perfect allocation structure can 
be rendered useless if stations do not 
walk the “ether chalk lines,” and keep 
on their assignments. 

Broadcasters who fail to hold their 
frequencies will find their licenses re- 


' voked and their stations shut down, un- 
| der the provision of the radio law. 


For 


just as an automobile driver who speeds | 


up the left hand side of the street, on 
the other man’s right of way, is a men- 
ace to traffic and should have his auto- 
mobile license revoked, so that the broad- 
caster who wanders on to his neighbor’s 


right-of-way is an ether nuisance and 
subject to having his broadcasting 
rights cancelled. By this method, the 


Commisison hopes to eliminate some of 
its excess of 700 stations. 

“Why doesn’t the Commission in the 
same way, simply shut down 300 or 400 
of the unnecessary stations now on the 


| air’? I suppose someone is asking. The 
| answer is that these 300 or 400 stations 


cannot be shut down summarily by re- 
fusing them licenses or revoking their 
permits to operate, even though that 
would be so manifestly in the public in- 
terest. For a careful reading of the 
Radio Law of 1927 will show that Act 
gives to the Commission no power to 
close down a single station which was 
licensed and operating prior to February 
23, 1927. _Licenses can be revoked in the 
case of stations which disobey the provi- 
of the law or the régulations of 
the Commission, but any easy method of 
providing needed relief for the listeners 
by simply wiping out a lot of the less 
desirable stations, has not been legally 
possible. 

With this avenue for relief closed, the 
Commission has therefore so far worked 
out its solution along the line of dupli- 
cation of waves and enforced time-shar- 
ng—making assignments on the basis of 


sions 


very serious problem of chain-program | 


operation, where 20 to 40 channels are 
now sometimes tied up with an identical 
program. If such chain programs could 
be limited to one of two channels, ob- 
viously many channels now tied up 
would be freed for other services, 


Three Methods Suggested 
For Synchronization 

2. Radio synchronizing of stations. A 
receiving set is installed 6 to 10 miles 
from the station to be syn- 
chronized. On this set, the incoming car 


worry about such low energy efficiencies 
in a land where energy is as cheap and 
plentiful as here. 

But what about the efficiency with 
which our priceless ether-channels them- 
selves are now being worked. The utili- 
zation of wavelengths is about as in- 
efficient as the utilization of power. 

A modest 500-watt station can lay 
down a dependable program, day and 
night, winter and summer, over a sery- 
ice range of 10 to 20 miles. Yet we 
have to clear the way for that same 
station for a thousand miles 6r more 
in every direction, that is over a vast 
million 
square miles. 

Here is an efficiency of utilizing the 
medium employed of less than one-tenth 
of 1 per cent. And even that degree of 
efficiency is not attained, for only one- 
quarter of the listeners in the station’s 
service area have radio sets today, so 
that the actual efficiency of utilization 
of the medium is less than one-fortieth 
of 1 per cent. 

These ave strange “cfficiency” figures 
to electrical engineers who are accus- 
tomed to the high utilization factors in 


| energy and material common to electri- 
| cal devices. 


rier-wave from the distant station on the | 


same channel is picked up, and transmit- 
ted by telephone to the station control 
room. By the zero-boat method, the lo- 
cal station is synchronized with the dis- 
tant station. 

Operation then continues without 
heterodyning, and this is accomplished 
under separations between stations which 
would produce terrific beats or howls if 
the ordinary method of approximate fre- 
quencies were employed. This plan is 
successfully employed by Station WDRC 
at New Haven, Conn., to avoid a bad 
heterodyne that would otherwise occur 
from the 5,000-watt Station WAIU on 
the same channel at Columbus, Ohio, 
only, 500 miles distant. . 

3. Identical or matched crystals, main- 
tained under standard temperature con- 
ditions at the two or more stations to 
be synchronized, offer another means of 
economizing wave-areas. Manufacturers 
of crystal control apparatus give assur- 
rance that they can now guarantee crys- 
tals so accurately matched that no audi- 
ble heterodyne will result between sta- 
tions so controlled. No broadcasting sta- 


| tions have so far been equipped in this 


way, but it is to be hoped that the 
method will be practically tried out by 
stations in the near future. 

The Commission, of course, has no 
authority to order stations which op- 
erate on the same frequency to install 
mutual synchronizing equipment, either 
wire, radio, or crystal. But stations 
which undertake such improvement in 
operation, eliminating heterodynes, wili 
be authorized by the Commission to op- 
erate at closer geographical separations 
and so will be able to maintain positions 


_on superior wavelengths not otherwise 


possible. 


Many Other Problems 
Besides Broadcasting 

The clearing of the ether lanes for 
broadcasting is but one of the respon- 
sibilities placed by Congress on the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 

Besides the 700 broadcasting stations, 
the radio law of 1927 puts control of 
all other uses of radio, except by Gov- 
ernment departments, in the hands of 


‘ 


et they indicate how carefully we 
must consider which services we shall 
consign to the ether, and which to other 
means. For we must remember that 
at best, our radio channels are limited 
in number, and they are irreplaceable. 
They should be utilized to the limit, but 
they must be conserved to these appli- 
cations for which no other medium can 
so well be applied. 


Conserve Radio Channels 
Where Other Mediums Suffice 


The Federal Radio Commission, 
charged with administering these radio 
channels in the best public interest, has 
therefore consistently refused to author- 
ize the cluttering of the ether lanes with 
increases in point-to-point services, and 
commercial and private systems, when 
wires or cables would do the job as 
well or better. Perhaps the day is al- 
most here when the same principle must 
be applied to broadcasting as well. 

Our radio channels\are among our 
most precious national resources. Ther 
cannot be multiplied. They cannot y 
indefiniteiy extended, except by subdi- 
vision. They must be preserved for the. 
greatest national service. They must?” 
be used efficiently and economically. And 
they must not be wasted on services 
which can be better and more economi- 
cally performed by direct-wire methods, 























Because 


this newspaper is im- 
portant enough for 
you to read, it is im- 


portant enough for 
others like you to 
read. 


There ‘are more than 
31,000 of you now 


reading The United 
States Daily every 


day. 


If you have an adver- 
tising message which 
should reach this im- 
portant group of peo- 
ple, The United States 
Daily is the logical 
place to run it. 
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with a foidable leaf member 7 to serve 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


Patents 


esac 


Claims for Patent 
Granted Flexible 
Sample Displayer 


Is Re- 
versed and Device Ac- 
Rights 
Sought. 


Examiners Decision 


corded 


APPEAL 
PATENT 


APPLICATION OF FRANK WOLF; 
13661; EXAMINERS-IN-CHIFF, 
OFFICE. 

Patent 1,644,318, for Sample Display 

’ Device, was granted to Wolf, October 4, 

1927, on application filed April 7, 1922. 
C. P. Goepel represented appellant. ; 
Finding that earlier patented art did 

not anticipate applicant’s claims for a 

‘display device, the Examiners-in-Chief 

reversed the rejection by the primary ex- 

gainer of these claims, The complete 

F.xt of the opinion by the Examiners-in- 

Chief (Ide, Skinner and Ruckman), fol- 

lows: - 
This is an appeal from the decision of 

the examiner rejecting claims 1 and 5. 
The rejected claims have been pre- 

sented both in the examiner’s statement 

and in the appellant’s brief, and it is 
unnecessary to repeat them here. 
References Cited. 


references cited are: Simpson, 


The 


2. 


August 7 1917 and Stranders. 

April 19, 1921. ' 
The subject of the claims Is a display 

device formed of a sheet of flexible ma- 


* terial having a fabric sample attached 
The sheet with the | 
curved | 


tu one side thereof. 
attached sample is bowed and 
from a flat sheet into a concave-convex 
form and is Feld in that form by a sup- 
porting member, having inturned flanges 
at its edges to receive the opposite side 
edges of the curved sheet, and being 
‘ shorter than the flexib-e sheet holds the 
flexible sheet in curved form. 
Construction Outlined. 


The supporting member is provided | 


with an outwardly extending member be- 
tween the inturned flanges interposed 
between the supporting member and the 
concave side of the flexible sheet to hold 
it and the sample in conjunction with 


the outwardly extending member around | 


“which the sheet and sample will be 
curved outwardly. 
yquite specifically 
claim 1. 
Guimann shows a display 
prising card preferably bent transversely 
to a curved form about braces 10 and 11, 
each of which braces comprises a curved 
portion permanently secured to the back 
of the card and a straight portion con- 


stated in rejected 


device com- 


. | 
- necting the ends of the curved portion, 
-avhich straight portion may be perma- 


nently secured to the front of a box 


which serves as a support for holding ! 


the display device in an upright position. 
Simpson Patent Explained. 

The patent to Simpson shows a found- 

-ation coloring sheet A, which is ce- 

mented to a cardboard backing B, leav- 

ing a margin S all around the color- 


> sheet and between it and the outer edge 
ot the backing sheet B. Over the color- | 4 
| defendant 


sheet is placed a concave-convex glass 
-protecting covering D, which touches the 
- eolor-sheet only at its edges, leaving the 
main surface of the color-sheet free 
from the covering glass D. A holding 
rim E of morocco or some similar mate- 


vial is placed over: the edges of the glass | 
cover and the projecting part engages | 
with the projecting part C of the card | 


backing. The strip E is cemented to 


pee ete eae 
ag yl > y? — or. = = | in the following letter, dated March 26, 

eo e backing draws 0: warps | 
~ ward somewhat under the glass, giving | 


*‘to the color-sheet a 


slightly convex 
shape, with the convexity toward the 
glass, but not sufficient to bring it into 
contact with the glass. 
Easel Display. 

The patent to Wood shows a flexibie 
cardboard sheet 4, having an easel mem- 
ber, a sheet of pasteboard 5, pasted or 


otherwise secured to the back thereof | 
|} Aachen 


and adapted to be folded on a line 6 
sveof against the board for storage or 
ipping, and perpendicular to said 
board when the card is to be displayed. 

The line 6 is preferably on the cen- 
tral vertical line of the card or board 4 
and the easel member 5 may be provided 


as a brace for maintaining the easel 
>member 5 in supporting position. To 


maintain the card or board in convex 
~~ 


form a cord is passed through an aper- 
ture 9 in the easel member and is secured 
at its ends to opposite side edges of the 
card or board 4, and the board is held 
in curved form against the foldable leaf 
member 7. 

Has Collapsible Tube. 

The patent to Stranders shows a dis- 
play device simulating a collapsible 
metal tube formed of two parts. 5 and 
6. The part 6 is providea with side flaps 
7, which are fastenea to the marginal 
side portions of the part 5, and a flange 
or flap 8, which is connected by a crease 
hinge 9, to the upper expanding portion 
11 of a supporting leg, is secured to the 
middle portion of the part 5. The dimen- 
sions and disposition of supporting leg 
portion 11, permit the same to be turned 
on crease hinge 9, and thereby operate 
to expand the body A by acting on the 
rarts 5 and 6. 

rvrior Art Claimed. 

The rejection of-claim 1 is upon Gut- 
mann in view’ of Simpson and on the 
gzuund that to provide braces is an ex- 
pedient not requiring invention. The 
examiner says in the rejection of March 
14, 1925: 

“The Gutmann patent show. 
eant’s idea to be broadly old. 
therefore not amoun* to invention to 
make use of a flanged backing, such 
as shown by Simpson, to hold a display 
card ir rounded position.” 

Differences Noted. 

The Gutmann patent shows a flexi- 
ble display card having a brace provided 
, a curved face permanently at- 

tached to the back of the display card to 
hold the display card in convex form. 


appli- 
It would 


’ 





| tion, if any, accrued prior to April 6, | 


| disability 
| New York statute of limitations was not 
| suspended during the war, and that the 
| action commenced on February 9, 1924. 


This construction is | 


| 
| 
| 
| Branch Office in New York | 
| 


' 
| City, County, and State of New York, | 
| 
| 
| 


| service 


| “Guaranty Trust Company, New , York 


. the Sayville Wireless Station for trans- 
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Foreign Collections 


Statute of Limitations Bars Cause of Action 
Of German Company Accrued Prior to War 


Message Directing Payment 


of Marks Was Never Sent, 


as Agreed, Due to Censorship by Government. 


AACHEN & MUNICH FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, PLAINTIFF, V. GUARANTY 
Trust COMPANY oF NEw York. L. 32- 
318. Districr Court, SOUTHERN DIs- 
TRICT OF NEW York. 

The plaintiff herein, a German corpo- 
ration, maintained a branch office in New 
York. An account was maintained with 
defendant. On March 26, 1917, plaintiff ; 
entered into a contract in New York | 
whereby it was agreed that defendant 
would remit on that day to plaintiff in 
Germany a sum of marks to be charged 
against plaintiff’s account. On the same 
day defendant delivered a message for | 
transmission by wireless to a German | 
bank, directing the payment in marks. | 
Plaintiff’: foreign account was charged | 
this amount. 

Due to Government censorship of the 
wireless station the message was never 
sent. The remittance was not made as 
agreed. A state of war between the 
United States and Germany was declared 
and commenced on April 6, 1917. 

The court held that the cause of ac- 
1917, that the plaintiff was not under a 
prior to that time, that the 


is barred thereby. 

The full text of the opinior, written 
by Judge Thacher, follows: | 
The parties to this action, having filed 
with the clerk a stipulation in writing | 
Waiving a jury, and the issues of fact 
arising herein having been tried by the 
court without the intervention of a 
jury, and due consideration having been 
hed and the court having, on September 
19, 1927, filed a memorandum of de- 
cision and the parties having proposed 
special findings of fact and conclusions 
of law, I now make the following find- 

ings of fact and conclusions of law: 





Foreign Corporation Had 


Findings of Fact: 1. That the plain- 
tif is and at all times hereinafter men- 
tioned was a forcign corporation duly 
orzanized and existing under and by } 
virtue of the laws of Germany, with 
its principal officé at Aachen, Germany, 
United 
Manhattan, 


in the 


of 


branch 
Borough 


maintaining a 
States, in the 
in due compliance with the insurance | 
lew of the State of New York, pursuant | 
to which it was duly licensed to trans- 
act business in the State of New York. | 

2. The action was instituted by the | 
of a summons and complaint 
upon the defendant on the 9th day of | 
February, 1924. 

3. On March 26, 1917, and for some | 
time prior thereto, the Aachen and Mv- | 
nich Fire Insurance Company had main- 
tained several accounts with the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, one of which was 
known as the ‘Special Foreign Ac- 
count.” . 

4, On March 26, 1917, plaintiff and | 
entered into a contract at | 
New York City, N. Y., whereby it was 
agreed that the defendant would remit | 
to the Aachen and Munich Fire Insur- | 
ance Company at Aachen, Germany, or 
that day, by wireless, 250,000 marks at 
.69 or better. 

Remittance of Marks 


Provided in Contract 

5. The said contract was contained 
1917, addressed by the plaintiff to the 
defendant: 

“Aachen and Munich Fire Insurance 
Company of Aix la Chapelle, Ger- 
many, 80 Maiden Lane, New 
York. 

“March 26, 1917. 


City. 
“Dear remit to the 
Fire Insurance 
Germany, today 
by wireless, 250,000 marks at .69 or 
better, and charge the equivalent 
against the special foreign account of 
the company. 

“Yours very truly (S) J. A. Kelsey,” 
and in an acknowledgment of said let- 
ter by the defendant, which is Exhibit 
D annexed to Exhibit 1. . 

6. On the same day, to-wit, March 
26, 1917, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany delivered to the Western Union 
Telegraph Company for transmission to 


Please 
Munich 
Aachen, 


Sirs: 
and 
Company at 


mission to Germany, a message to the 
Berliner Handels Gesellschaft, a bank- 
ing institution located in Berlin and 
one of the German correspondent | 
banks of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
wherein and whereby the said Berliner 
Handels Gesellschaft was directed to 
pay to the Aachen and Munich Fire 
The patent to Simpson does no” show a. 
uange on the side margins of the back- | 
ing B to engage the side edges of a 
liexible sheet to bend and support the 
flexible sheet in a convex form. 

The sheet D of Simpson is a concave- 
convex sheet of glass which is secured to 
the back sheet around its margins by a 
strip of morocco cemented to and cover- 
ing the spaced margins of the glass and 
back sheet. The patent to Wood shows a 
brace 7 similar to that of applicant, but 
is could not very well be applied to either 
Gutmann or Simpson without materi- 
ally changing the construction of their 
display card. 

A careful inspection of the references 
convinces us that the rejected claims are 
not anticipated. 

Claims Are Allowea. 

Appellant has presented a proposed 
amendment :ontaining claims 6 and 7. 
These claims appear to be more limited 
than these allowed by us and in the ab- 
sence of better references their admis- 
sion and allowance is tecomm2. ded. 





The decision of the examiner rejecting 
claims 1 and 5 is reversed 


| cost 


crued prior to April 6, 1917. 


| JOSEPH 


-knowingly ? 


Insurance Company 
sum of 250,000 marks. 
On the same duy, to-wit, March 26, 
1917, the Guaranty Trust Company 
charged the special foreign account 
which the Aachen and Munich Fire In- 
surance Company maintained with it 
with the sum of $43,137.72, being the 
equivalent in dollars at the then rate 
of exchange of 250,000 marks, 
of transmission from the 
States to Germany. 
Wireless Message 


Was Never Transmitted 

7. The said wireless message 
the 
Berliner Handels Gesellschaft 
fact, never transmitted and 
reached its destination, owing to 
United States 
of the wireless station at Sayville, then 
in effect. 

8. The defendant failed to make said 


in Germany the 


from 
was, 


the 


| remittance as agreed. 


9. The said contract was breached by 
the defendant on March 26, 1917, 
within a reasonable time thereafter. 

10. A reasonable time for the per- 
formance of the said contract expired 
before April 6, 1917. 

ri. 


or 


commenced on April 6, 1917. 
12. The cause of action, if any. 
13. This action 

February 9, 1924. 


was commenced 


Cause of Action Barred 
By Statue of Limitations 


Conclusions of Law: 1. Plaintiff 
not under any disability at the time the 
cause of action, if any, accrued. 

2. The statute of limitations of the 
State of New York applicable to this 
eause of action was not suspended dur- 
ing the period of the war between the 
United States and Germany. 

3. The action was not commenced 
within six years after the cause of ac- 
tion, if any, accrued, and is therefore 


barred under the statutes of the State | 


of New York. 
4, Judgment should be entered 
missing the complaint, with costs. 
September 27, 1927. 


dis- 


Patent Not Infringed 
On Lumber Marker 


One Device Functioned by 
Impact and the Other by 
Pressure After Impact. 


G. McDonouGH y. JOHNSON- 
WENTWORTH COMPANY, DEFENDANT. 
Equity 808. District Court, Distric'r 
OF MINNESOTA, THIRD DIVISION. 

A lumber marking machine which 
has a marking die functioning to im- 
press a mark by impact was hell not 
to infringe a similar machine having 
a marking die which marks mainly 
by pressure against the lumber after 
impact. 

The publication of the full text of 
the opinion was begun in the issue 
of October 14, and is conelwtded as 
follows: 

The McCaffrey device impressed the 
mark upon the rail through the impact 
of the rail with a stationary die. The 
Mitchell marker was somewhat 
to Slick. The only problem calling for 
invention in the automatic marking of 
lumber coming from the planer 
the -method or means for 
die out of the path of the lumber after 
the mark had been made, and Mc- 
Donough is entitled to be protected in 
the combination of his means for mark- 


ing and, removing the die and its equiv- | 


alents and that is all. 

While I appreciate that many of the 
claims of McDonough read upon Pay- 
zant’s markers, and that the question 
involved is a difficult one, I am unable 
to convince myself that the means 
adopted by Payzant were substantially 


adopted by McDonough. 
each of the devices constituted an ad- 
dition to the art of marking lumber, and 


that each has an adjacent place in the | 


art. 
That, I think, was the position taken 
by the Patent Office in dealing with 


the Payzant applications while having | one for the registration of the notation 


| “Premieradio 
re- | 
lating to the negotiations between Mc- | 
and | 


before it the McDonough patents. 
The evidence which was received 


Donough and the Weyerhaeusers 
that tending to show the 
of Mr. 
devices was objected to by the defend- 
ant. It was admissible to show the sit- 
uation and as bearing upon the ques- 


familiarity 


incorporated in the Payzant devices. 
Assumes Mr. Payzant 
Did Not Know of Device 


fact that the Weyerhaeusers at all times 
had in their possession the McDonough 
marker, and during most of the time 
they had it Mr. Payzant was engaged in 
the solution of the problem of trade- 
marking lumber, it is only fair to as- 
sume that he did know what Mce- 
Donough had done. While a knowledge 
of the McDonough device might have 
been helpful in devising some other de- 
vice to trade-mark lumber, yet the ulti- 
mate question is,— Did Payzant avoid 
infringement, either knowingly or un- 
[ believe that the knowl- 
edge of Payzant of the McDonough de- 
vices and methods did not lead him to 
his solution of the problem; that, while 
McDonough may not be strictly limited 
to his particular structure, 


vhen so read, the Payzant machines do 


‘ 


plus | 
United | 


Guaranty Trust Company to the | 
in | 
never | 


Government censorship ; 


A state of war between the United | 
States and Germany was declared and 


ac- | 


on 


was 
| 


| Radio Corporation. 


| Kinnan, 
similar | trade mark 
lows in full text: 


was | 
moving the | 


Payzant with the McDonough ! receiving sets 





his claims | 
/ must be read in connection with his de- 
vices as shown by his patents, and that, | 


OCTOBER 15, 1927 


Trade Marks 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


/AR: Gontracts: Statute of Limitations.—Plaintiff, a German corporation, 


maintained a branch office in New 
defendant, Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 


York. An account was maintained with 


On March 26, 1917, plain- 


tiff entered into a contract in New York whereby it was agreed that defendant 
would remit on that day to plaintiff in Germany a sum of marks to be charged 


against plaintiff’s account. On same 


day defendant delivered a message for 


transmission by wireless to a German bank, directing payment of the marks, 


and plaintiff’s foreign account was charged this amount. 
censorship of wireless station the message was never .sent. 


was not made as agreed. 


Due to Government 
The remittance 


A state of war between the United States and Ger- 
many was declared and commenced on April 6, 1917. 


Held cause of action, if 


any, accrued prior to April 6, 1917; piaintiff was not under any disability prior 
to that time; New York statute of limitations was not suspended during period 
of war; and action commenced on February 9, 1924, is barred thereby.—Achen 


& Munich Fire Ins. Co. v. 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York (District Court, 


Southern District of New York).—Yearly Index Page 2325, Col. 2 (Volume IT). 


> , — 

Patents and Trade Marks 
ATENTS: Invention: Display Device.—Claims to a display device formed 
of flexible material are patentably inventive and allowable when the ele- 
ments of earlier patents could not very well be united to meet the claims with- 


out materially changing these earlier 


constructions.— Patent 1644518 to Wolf 


(Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 2325, Col. 1 (Vol- 


ume II). “ 
TRADE MARKS: 
Business: 


Descriptive Properties of Goods: Normal Extension of 
Musical Instruments and 


Radio Sets.— Making and selling of 


radio sets is a normal extension of piano manufacturing. and a trade mark 
previously used for pianos will be refused registration to a later user of the 


mark for radio receiving sets. 
Commissioner of Patents: 


PATENTS: Infringement: Lumber 


plaintiff’s patent relates to automatically moving die in and out of path 
of lumber, the plaintiff’s weightéd arm and spring functioning to produce this 
result, held that defendant’s toggle marker is not the mechanical equivalent 
to plaintiff’s device, the former emphasizing the pressure after an impact while 
the latter works upon impact alone; patents 1383552 and 1400223 to McDon- 
ough thus held valid but not infringed.—McDonough v. Johnson-Wentworth 


Company (District Court, District of 
Index Page 2325, Col. 4 (Volume I). 


e0eo, 


PATENTS: Interference: Polymerization Process.—Darrin (Patent 1297328) 
held to be the first and original inventor of polymerization process involv- 


ing an acid treatment and distillation 


the color of artificial resin are removed.—The Barrett Co. et al. 
pers Co. et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals. 5rd Circuit, 1927). 


Page 2311, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


DATENTS: Earlier Trial Res Judicata As to Evidence Withneld: R. 8. 4915. 
Where appellant had withheld evidence in earlier tribunals and until he ap- 
pealed under R. S. 4915; held, that the issue is decided in somewhat the nature 
of res judicata as to the evidence withheld.—The Barrett Co. et al. vy. The Kop- 
pers Co. et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals. 3rd Circuit, 1927). 


Page 2311, Col. 4 (Volume IT). 


-Premier Grand 
1927).—Yearly Index Page 2325, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


Piano Corporation (Acting 


Marking Machine.—Where novelty in 


Minnesota, 5rd Division, 1927).—Yearly 


whereby certain impurities which affect 
v. The Kop- 
-Yearly Index 


Yearly Index 


+ Supreme Court 


The day call of the Supreme Court of the United States 


will be found on page 14. 


Registry of Mark 
For Radio Denied 


Confusion With Similar One | 


for Piano Dec!tared Cer- 
tain to Result. 


PREMIER RADIO CORPORATION V. PREMIER 
GRAND PIANO CorPoPaATION; ACTING 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 

The earlier user of a trade mark for 
pianos was held entitled to the use of 
the same mark for radio receiving sets. 


the latter constituting a normal exten- 


sion of the piano business. 

George B. Pitts represented Premiei 
Otto W. Holmgren 
represented Premier Grand Piano Cor- 
poration. 

The opinion by Acting Commissioner 
affirming the decision of the 
interference examiner, fol- 


This case comes on for review, on 
appeal of the Premier’ Radio Corpora- 
tion, of the decision of the Examiner of 
Trade Mark Interferences awarding pri- 
ority of adoption and use to the Premier 


' Grand Piano Corporation, holding that 
| the latter is entitled to the registrations 


for which it has made application and 
that the other party to the interference 


is not entitled to the registrations for | 


which it made application. 


Third Party Eliminated. 
The interference as originally declared 


involved a third party, Premier Electric | 
: y | Company, but as that party took no ap- 
the mechanical equivalent of the means | 


I think that of Trade Mark Interferences/adjudging 


peal from the decision of the Examiner 


it not entitled to the registration for 


which it has applied, that decision is not | 
| before me for review and such company 

‘is no longer a party to this interference. | 
Corpora- | 
tion is involved on three applications, | 


The Premier Grand Piano 


Grand” for combined 
grand pianos and radio receiving sets, 


another for the registration of the word | 


“Premieradio” for combined radio re- 
ceiving sets and grand pianos and radio 
combinable with grand 
pianos, and a third for the registration 


| of the notation “Premier” for combined 


rR F : | radio receiving sets and grand _ pianos. 
| tion of McDonough’s ideas having been | : 


Appellant, The Premier Radio Corpora- 


| tion, seeks the registration of the no- 
| tation 
| ceiving sets. 
It seems to me that, in view of the | 


“Premier Radio” for radio 

The Examiner of Interferences held 
it was shown by the records of this 
office that the appellee, Premier Grand 


Piano Corporation,/ had registered the 


not fall within McDonough’s range of | 


mechanical equivalents. In Union Match 
Co. v. Diamond Match Co. (C. C. A. 8th), 
162 Fed. 148, 156, the ecurt said: 

“A patent for described means or 
mechanism to accomplish a desired end 
must be limited to the particular means 


described in the specification or their 


clear mechanical, equivalents, and does | 
| not embrace or cover any other mechan- j 
ical structure which is substantially dif- | 


ferent in its construction or in its op- 
eration.” 


; ; \ 
My conclusion is that the McDonough | 


patents are valid, but are not infringed. 
A decree dismissing the bill may be 
e: tered. 
September 44, 1927, 


i 


re- 


for October 17 


Patent Suits 


| 125476, G. Claude, System of illuminat- 
luminescent tubes, filed 
, >» CC, N. DD. Ohio (CE. Div.), 
. The Bellows Corp. vy. Sun Ray 
} Corp. et al. 

1127660, J. McMichael, Method of and 
apparatus for transporting and treating 
concrete, filed Aug. 27, 1927, D. C. N. J. 
(Trenion), Doc. 12 2888, Concrete Mixing 
& Conveying Co. v. Heyman & Goodman 
Co. v. Pneumatic Concrete Machinery Co. 
et al 

1282439, 1. Langmuir, 
plifving variable currents, filed 
D &, & DN. ¥, Bow. BS 
Radio Corp, of America et al. v. BE. J. Ea- 
mond & Co., Ine. Filed consent and order 
of discountinuance, Sept. 14, 1927. 


by Sept. 12 
De 


Gas 


for 
Mar. 


System aim- 


1925, 


term “Premier” for pianos and piano 
| players on an application filed May 22, 


Bassett, 


| Beil, Charles Napier. . 


1920, registration No. 155054, and that, | 
under a ruling of this office that radio | 


, receiving sets are a logical and proper 
| expansion of the business of 
‘ manufacturer, and the date of the filing 
of the application above referred 
namely May 22, 1920, being prior to any 
| date established by 
latter was not entitled to registration. 
Under the established rulings of this 
| office, prima facie evidence of owner- 


ship attached to a registered mark is 


Ewing. 
a piano | 


to, | 


the appellant, the | 


effective as to the date of the applica- | 


| tion for registration. I am on record 
| as holding in Wileox & White Co. v. 


| Radio Service Company, 151 MS. D. 147, | 


that ths making and selling of radio 
receiving sets is but a logical extension 
of the business of a piano manufacturer, 
and that a later comer in the field is 
not entitled to register a trade mark 
for radio receiving sets where that 
mark had been previously used and was 


being used by a piano manufacturer as | 


| a trade mark for its goods. 


Earlier Use Unproved. 
the decision appealed from 
for the appellant, Premier Radio 
poration, has established no 
which the application which 
| into the registration of the appellee was 
filed. 


is 


date on 


It this holding is correct, then clearly | 
proper, | 
Cor- | 


matured | 
| Italy 


Appellant’s argument has been ecare- 


for 
| that 


reaching a 
reached in 


conclusion 
the 


other 
case cited. 


than 
While 


fully considered but no reason is found |! 


| i ie ee —_——- 


( YEARLY 


{NDE? 


TODAY 
PAGE 


2320) 


Books and Publications 


New Books Received by Library of Congress 


* 
List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 


children’s books are excluded. 


Library of Con- 


gress card number is at end of last line. 


Abinger, Eng. (Parish). The parish 
registers of Abinger, Wotton, and | 
Oakwood chapel, co. Surrey. (Surrrey | 
record society. no. XXvV). 504 p. Lon- 

don, Printed by Mitchell, Hughes & 

Clarke, for the Surrey record society, 

1927. 27-19152 

Melvin Eugene. La carte de | 

France; studics in geography to serve | 

for advanced French prose composi- 

tion. 192 p,, illus. New York, H. Holt 
and company, 1927. 27-19148 | 

. The earliest fur | 
traders on the upper Red River 
Red Lake, Minn. (1783-1810); a paper 
read before the Society, by... 
Historical and_ scientific 
Manitoba. Transaction 
series).) 16 p., illus, 
Saults & Pollard, 1926. 

Beveridge, Albert Jeremiah. 
the Deciaration of independence, an 
adress delivered by . . . before the His- 
toirecal society of Pennsylvania, June 
2.1926. 27 p. Phila., 1926. 27-12489 | 

Behrend, William, 1861. Ludwig van 
Jeethoven’s pianoforte sonatas, by .. . 
translated from the Danish by Inge- 
borg Lund; introduction by Alfred Cor- 
tot. With twenty-three illustrations | 
in half-tone and numerous examples 
of his music. (Dent’s international li 
brary of books on music ed. by A. 
Eagleficld-Hull.) 199 p., illus. N. Y.. | 
Dutton, 1927, 

Bidou, Henry. 
Catherine Alison Phillips . . . 267 
illus. N. Y., Knopf, 1927, 27-19025 

Brown, William Carey. The Sheepeatei 
campaign, Idaho—1879. 29 p., 
Boise, Id., Syms-York co., 1926. 

27-12509 

‘allahan, John Leonard. A theory 
esthetic according to the principles of 
St. Thomas Aquinas ... (Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Catholic univer.@: of America, 
1927.) 132 p. Wash., Catholic univer- 
sity of America, 1927. 27-19019 
‘arroll, Walter Nicholas. A lawyer's 


socl of | 

no. 1 (new | 

Winnipeg, | 
27-12500 


Sources of 


ty 


and 


(The | 


| Nordgren, 


97-19082 | 
. Chopin, translated by | 
p. ' 


illus. | 


of | 


story of the simple gospel; introduc- | 


tion by Dr. Richard 137 
Minneapolis, 1927. 27-1914] 
‘ase, James R. An account of Tryon’s 
raid on Danbury in April, 1777, also 
the battle of Ridgefield and the career 
of Gen. David Wooster ... with much 


Burton. 


p. | 


original matter hitherto unpublished. | 


56 p., illus. 
printing co., 1927. 27-12483 
Chicago surface lines. Seeing Greater 
Chicago by the Chicago surface lines, 
a sightseeing and route guide. 48 p., 
illus. 
1926. 
Clark, Imogen. Suppose we do 
thing else; a collection of indoor and 


Danbury, Conn., Danbury | 


Chicago, Chicago surface lines, | 
27-12481 | 


some- | 


outdoor games for young and old... ! 


268 p. illus. N. Y., Crowell, 1927. 


27-19020 | 


Crane, Theodore. 
construction by ... 
Thoma. Nolan. 
Wiley, 1927. 

Dana, Forest Charles. 
problems manual, by 
H. Willmarth... 1st ed. 187 p. illus. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill book co., 1927. 

27-19136 

Ebray, Alcide. A Frenchman looks at 
the peace, by. . 
Dickes. 


Concrete building 
edited by the late 
689 p. illus. N. Y., 

27-19157 


267 p. London, Paul, 1927. 
27-19149 

Edward Hilts, ed. Two hun- 
dredth anniversary in commemoration 
of the incorporation of the town of 
Stoughton, Massachusetts, celebra- 
tion the entire week August 22-2 
historical pageant August 24-2 
nineteen hundred and twenty-six. 

p. illus. Stoughton, Tolman-Davidson 
advertising press, 1926. 27-12496 
27-19031 

Fannie 
cago. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
apreciation. 41 p. Chicago, 1927. 

27-19026 
Uncle 
N. Y., Century, 1927. 

27-19000 

Grey, Edward Grey, 1st viscount. Fallo- 
don papers, by .. . 
ert Gibbings, 177 p., illus. 
Constable & co., ldt., 1926. 27-19013 

Hertz, Emanuel. Abraham Lincoln, the 
legal phase of the “First American.” 
8p. N. Y., 1927. 27-12507 

Hertz, Emanuel. 
tribute of the synagogue. 
1927. 

Hevesy, Andre de. 
by ... translated by F. S. Flint. 
London, Faber & Gwyer, 1927. 

America society. Bulletin and 

Italiana ...v.i. Jan., 1927. N. Y.. 

Italy America society, 1927. 27-12501 | 


Fox, Frances 
animals. 


Margaret. 
206 p. 


7h Ne Ys 


27-12506 


ono 
223 


p. 


et nt lett aneenienenen 


— 


in that case it appeared that the piano ; } 


manufacturer had long used its mark 
and the mark was well known in the 
trade, that fact was not the sole 
trolling one in the case. 
the decision was not 
ground alone. 


Under the existing conditions as to 
manufacture of musical instruments in- 
cluding radio receiving sets which are 
combined with pianos, it is thought that 

| the conclusion reached in the prior case 
was right and i; is adhered to. 


based on that 


con- | 
In other words, | 


Clearly under that rulng a later comer ! 


in the field is not entitled to register | 


for radio receiving 

| viously used upon, and registered for, 
pianos. Confusion of origin of goods 
| would seem to be quite certain if the 
same mark appeared upon a combined 
| piano and radio receiving set as ap- 
peared upon a separate radio 
ing set. 


Mark Interferences holding that 

Premier Grand Piano Corporation 

entitled to register the marks shown in 

its applications involved herein and that 

|The Premier Radio Corporation is not 

| entitled to register its mark is affirmed. 
October 7, 1927. 


the 


sets a mark pre- | | 


receiv- | 
The decision of the Examiner of Trade |! 


1s 


Shall We Send a 
Sample Copy toa Friend 
of Yours? 


Many of our subscribers send us, when the 
occasion offers, the name and address of a 
friend or associate who might be interested 
in The United States Daily. 
do so, here is a handy form: 


Eis 

Name 

Firm or 
Organization 


Street and 
Number 


At suggestion of 
(Subscriber's 
name here) 


Name 


Address 


{ 
) 
} 
| 
| 
] 
] 
j 
l 
| 
| 
| 
! 
I 
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Engineering | 
. and Elmer | 


. translated by E. W. | 


22.98 | 


Bloomfield Zeisler club of Chi- | 
an ; 


Sam’s | 


woodeuts by Rob- | 
London, | 
| Announcement 


Abraham Lincoln, the | 


Beethoven, the man, | 


Howland, Autobiography of a 
cathedral, edited by . with decora- 
tions by Joseph Pennell. 184 p. N. 
Y., Century, 1927. 27-19144 


Klein, Adrian Bernard Leopold. Colour- 
music; the art of light. 287 p. Lon- 
don, Lockwood, 1926. 27-19029 

George Gerskon. Songs and 
of the anthracite miner: a 
seam of folktore which once ran 
through life in the hard coal fields 
of Pennsylvania, gathered and edited 
by George G. Korson. 196 p. N. Y., 
F. H. Hitchcock. 1927. 27-18997 

La Rue, Charles. The “French” revolu- 
tion in “American” tennis. 104 p. N. 
Y., C. La Rue, 1927. 27-19021 

Morse, Nathan Clark. Emergencies of a 
general practice, by Rev. and re- 
written by Amos Watson Colcord. 2d 
ed. 541 p.,, illus. St. Louis, Mosby, 
1927. 19139 
‘athan, Gedrge Jean. Land of the pil- 
grims’ pride. 294 p. N. Y., Knopf, 
1927. 27-18999 

Rubye Patton. Beginners’ 
course in the Sunday school; a manual 
for teachers and parents. 240 p., illus. 
Rock Island, Ill., Augustana book con- 
eern, 1927. 27-19145 

Sharp. William Warnard. The founda- 
tion of health; a manual of personal 
hygiene for students, by Wiliam Barn- 
ard Sharp... 2d ed., thoroughly rev. 
288 p. illus. Phil., Lea & Febiger, 
1927. 27-19141 

Stephenson, Ralph W. “hiropract‘c text- 
book . . . ill strated by the author. 396 
p. illus. Davenport, Ia., The author, 
1927. 27-19138 

Utica, N. Y. First bank and trust com- 
pany. The tale of th treasure chest, 
being somewhat the story of old Fort 
Schuyler and people issued by the 
First bank & trust company. 45 p. illus. 
Utica, ser & Cotins 1926. 27-124385 

White, Henry Clay. Abraham Baldwin, 
one of the founders of the republic, 
and the father of the University of 
Georgia, the first of American state 
universities. 196 p. Athens, Ga., The 
McGregor co., 1926. 27-12491 

Wieman, Henry Nelson. The wrestle of 
religion with truth. 256 p. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1927, 27-19143 

Willson, Beckles. The Paris embassy; a 
narrative of Franco-British diplomatic 
relations 1814-1920. 368 p. London, 
Unwin, 1927. 27-19150 

Wolff, Karl Felix. The pale mountains; 
folk tales from the Dolomites, by . ..; 
authorized English translation by 
Francesca La Mente, with drawings 
by Anne Merriman Peck. 204 p. N., 
Y., Minton, Balch & ¢o., 1927. 


Louis. 


Korson, 
ballads 


27-19023 


Government Books 
and Publications 


A Special Survey Made by the United 
States Employment Service Showing 
Employment Prospects for the Re- 
mainder of 1927. Free at the Office of 
the Employment Service. L27-357 

Freezing Injury to Potatoes. By R. C. 
Wright, Associate Physiologist, and H, 
C. Diehl, Assistant Physiologist, Of- 
fice of Horticulture, Bureau of Plant 
Industry. Technical Bulletin, No. 27, 
Department of Agriculture, Price, 10 
cents. . Agr. 27-639 

Work of the United States Dry-Lard 
Field Station, Ardmore, South Dakota, 
1912 to 1925. Technical Bulletin, No. 
17, Department of Agriculture. Price, 
15 cents. Agr. 27-640 

Amateur Radio Stations of the United 
States. Edition, June 30,1927. Issued 
by the Radio Division, Department of 
Commerce. Price, 25 cents. [20-26897] 

Catalogue United States Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. Charts, Coast Pilots, 
Tide Tables, Current Tables. (Philip- 
pine Islands charts catalogued sep- 
arately.) O¢tober 1, 1927. Issued by 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, De- 
partment of Commerce. Free at the 
Survey. [ 7-6923] 

of the Second Annual 
National Congress of Vocational Agri- 
cultural Students. Kansas City, Mo., 
Stockyards, November 14-16, 1927, 
Issued by the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional _Education. Free. 

United States Naval Medical Bulletin. 
Volume XXV, Number 4. Published 
for the information of the Medical 
Department of the Navy. Issued quar- 
terly by the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery. Price, 25 cents. [8-35095] 
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The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. The page 
reference used is the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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Study Conducted 
Of Eye Injuries to 
Working Women 


Sixty-one Cases’ Found in 
3,285 Accidents Recorded 


in Industries of Three 
States. 


An investigation of industrial acci- 
dents to women in New Jersey, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin discloses that, of a total 
of 3,285 cases of such accidents, 61 were 
cases of eye injury, accoridng to a state- 
ment issued October 14 by the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labor. 
Fifty-nine of the cases suffered in- 
jury in one eye and two in both eyes. 
Twenty women were permanently dis- 
abled, three became blind in one 
the vision of 16 was impaired, and one 


suffered affection of the central nervous | 


system. 


The statement, in full text, follows: 


Sixty-one cases of eye injury out of | 


a total of 3.285 accidents to women in- 
dustrially 
reported in a recent 


en’s Bureau 


accidents to Women 
Ohio, and Wisconsin.” 


dustrial 
Jersey, 


injury. The result was permanent dis- 
ability in 20 cases, blindness of one eye 


in three, other permanent impairment of ! 
vision in 16, and affection of the central | 


nervous system in one. The remaining 

tases had no permanent disability other 

than a nervous dread of accident. 
Compensation Laws Apply. 

Loss of one eye is classed as 
nent partial disability” in all 
States. New Jersey and Ohio pay com- 
pensation for 100 weeks, and Wisconsin 


compensates for “loss by enucleation or | 
evisceration” by payments for 160 weeks | 


and for total blindness in one eye by pay- 
ments for 140 weeks. 


For temporary disability cases, New 


Jersey allows 66 2-3 per cent of wages 
during disability (except for a waiting 


period of 10 days) for not over 300 | 


weeks, the weekly maximum to be $12, 
the minimum $6 or actual wages if less 
than $6. Ohio also allows 66 


for a waiting period of one week), for 


not to exceed six years, with a weekly 


maximum of $15, a minimum of $5 or 
actual wages if less than $5, the total 
paid not to exceed $3,750. Wisconsin 


allows 65 per cent, with a waiting pe- | 
riod of one week which also is compen- | 
sated if the disability exists for as much | 


as four weeks; the maximum time for 


payments is 308 weeks; the weekly maxi- | 


mum is $14.63, the minimum $6.83. 

In the Women’s Bureau study, 37.7 
per cent of the injured women had been 
earning less than $15 a week. In 42.6 


per cent of the cases the disability did | 
not last as much as three weeks, but | 
four cases were compensated as tempo- | 
rary over more than 20 weeks, one last- 


ing for 101 weeks. 
Class of Injuries. 


The nature of the injury was reported | 


as cut, laceration, or puncture, in 35.7 
per cent of the cases, 
bruises, contusions, inflammation, or 
burns. Power-working machines were 


responsible for the highest percentage | 
of injury (31.1 per cent), poisons, cor- | 
or hot substances | 


rosives, explosions, 
following with 24.6 per cent, and hand 


tools and the handling of objects causing | 


21.3 per cent. 
Tt is particularly 


11.9 per cent being 40 years and over. 


The metal industries were responsible | 


for the largest number of accidents— 
51.1 per cent of the total. All other 
manufacturing combined caused 47.5 per 
cent of all; in stores, 


and personal service. 


Supreme Court 


of the 
United States 


| Journal and Day Call 


The Supreme Court of the United | 


States heard arguments in 12 cases on 
October 14. One case was submitted on 
the printed briefs. 
admitted to practice. 


The full text of the Journal for Octo- | 
ber 14 and the Day Call for Monday, | 


October 17, follows: 

Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes, Mr. Justice Vandevanter, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds, Mr. 
Brandeis, Mr. Justice Butler, 
Sanford, and Mr. Justice Stone. 

John Henry Lewin, of Baltimore, Md.; 


toger S. Willi i i. ? ae 
ge illiams, of Baltimore, Md.; | Washington University, plaintiff in er- 


‘ohn Francis Gough, of Jersey City, N. 
’.; John Francis Neyland, of San Fran- 
visco, Calif.; J. Paul Miller, of San 
francisco, Calif.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Julius T. Muench, of 


St. Louis, Mo., were admitted to practice. | 
No. 88. John H. Roche, plaintiff in | 


error, v. D. K. McDonald. Submitted by 


Mr. Lucius G. Nash for the plaintiff in | 
error, and by Mr. W. G. Graves for the ' 


defendant in error. 
No. 20. Thomas W. Phillips, Jr., et al., 
ete., substituted for Oklahoma Natural 


Gas Company, plaintiffs in error, v. The | 
State of Oklahoma, The Corporation | 


“Commission of the State of Oklahoma, 
et al. Argument continued by Mr. 
Charles B, Cochran for the plaintiffs in 


eye, | 


employed in three States are | 
study of the Wom- | 
of the United States De- | 
partment of Labor under the title of “In- | 
in New | 
In 59 of | 
the 61 cases one eye had been affected ! 
and in two cases both eyes had suffered | 


“perma- | 
three | 


2-3 per | 
cent of the average weekly wage (except | 





the others being | 


significant that of | 
the entire group of women the largest | 
number receiving eye injuries were un- | 
der 25 years of age (42.4 per cent), only | 


telephone ex- | 
changes and offices occurred 11.5 per | 
cent, and 9.8 per cent were in domestic | 


Seven attorneys were | 


Justice | 


Mr. Justice | Missouri and 


Walter F. Boye, of | 


Louis Brewing 


a 
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ee 


Aeronautics 


Inventors send suggestions 
problem of landing airplanes in busi- 
ness districts of cities. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Convention for regulation of aerial 
navigation is formally adepted by Pan 
American Union conference. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Municipal airport at San Francisco 
has heavy increasing traffic. 

Page 14, Col. 7 


Agriculture 


Department of Agriculture specialist 
declares meat selling on a_ basis of 
quality under a uniform system of 
grading is ultimate solution of mar- 


keting problem facing cattle men of the | 


country. 
Page 1, Col. 2 


President Coolidge informed of com- | 


pletion of Joint Committee report on 
agricukure. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank 
issues preliminary survey of agricul- 
tural and financial conditions in its dis- 
trict for September. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Department of Agriculture reports 


on timothy seed movements during the | 


two weeks ended October 4. 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Daily fruit, 
butter and cheese market 
alyses. 


price an- 


Page 4, Col. 2 
production in Chosen, Korea, 
in two years. 


Rice 
lowest 
Page 4, Col. 1 


Automotive Industry 


Automotive production in Europe in- | 


creased 21 per cent last year. 


Page 9, Col. 5 | 


War Department reports record 
transportation of mounted troops by 
motor, covering 300 miles in 


Page 14, Col. 7 
Banking-Finance 


Department of State reiterates its 
policy toward supervision of foreign 
loans made through private bankers. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Senator Borah readvocates termina- 
tion of policy of Department of State 
of passing on private foreign loans. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

District Court, N. Y., holds cause of 
action brought by German insurance 
company to recover on money transfer 
ordered by wireless luring era of Gov- 
ernment censorship, is barred by stat- 
ute of limitations. 
Fire Ins. Co. v. 
New York.) 


Guaranty Trust Co. of 


Page 13, Col. 2 
Department of Commerce reports 
that analysis of balance sheets of Ger- 
man stock companies indicates con- 
tinued improvement in German _ in- 
dustry. 
Minneapolis Federal Reserve 
tural and financial conditions in its dis- 
trict for September. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
Federal Reserye Board reports that 
Argentina’s gold position has been 


strengthened by recent return to gold | 


standard. 


Page 7, Col. 2 | 
temporarily | 
abandons attempts to revalorize lira | 


Italian government 


upwards. 
Page 7, Col. 7 


Stockholm Stock and Bond Exchange | 
asks for permisison to list foreign se- | 


curities, 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 
Bank of France increases amount of | 


advances on collateral it is authorized 
to accept. 
: Page 7, Col. 4 


Daily statement of the United States | 


Treasury. 

Page 7 
Weekly survey of domestic business 
conditions as based on check payments. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Transactions in the office 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
Page 7, 

Foreign Exchange Rates. 


Col. 3 
Page 7 
See “Railroads.” 
Books-Publications 


Publications 
ment. 


issued by the Govern- 


Page 13, Col. 7 


. 
error, and concluded by Mr. E. S. Ratliff | 


for the defendants in error. 

No. 21. State of Missouri, ex rel. 
Washington University, plaintiff in er- 
ror, v. Public Service Commission of 
Union Electric Light & 
Power Company; 

No. 22. State of Missouri, ex rel. 
ror, v. Public Service 
Missouri and Union Electric 
Power Company; 

No. 23. State of Missouri, 
Louis, Brewing Association, 
error, v. 


Commission of 


Light & 


ex rel. St. 
plaintiff in 
Publie Service Commission of | 
Missouri and Union Electric Light & 
Power Company; 

No. 24. State of Missouri, ex rel. St. | 
Association, plaintiff in | 
Service Commission of | 
Electric Light & 


error, v. Public 
Missouri and Union 
Power Company; 
No. 25. State of Missouri, ex rel. 
Wainright Real Sstate Company, plaintiff | 
in error, v. Public Service Commission | 
of Missouri and Union Electric Light & 


anent | 


vegetable, grain, meat, 


36 hours. | 


(Aachen & Munich , 


Page 1, Col. 1 ! 
Bank | 
issues preliminary survey of agricul- | 


of the | 


; sion of Missouri 


| Company, 


‘OCTOBER, 15, 1927 


each 


volume. 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion of 


This cumulates the 52 


Weekly Indexes. 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


> 


+ 
New books received at the Library 
of Congress. 
Page 13, Col. 6 


Chemicals 


a \ 
Federal Trade Commission announces | 
| series of hearings in inquiry into al- | 


leged resale price maintenance by New 
Jersey chemists. 


Claims 


Docket of the United States Court of 
; Claims for October 14. 


Page 9, Col. 1 


Page 14 
Coal ) 


September shipments of flour, lum- 
ber, coal and coke in northwestern 
district reported smaller than in Sep- 
| tember 1926. 

Page 4, Col. 1 


_Commerce-Trade 


Department of Commerce reports 


that analysis of balance sheets of Ger- | 


indicates con- 
German in- 


| man 
tinued 
dustry. 


stock companies 
improvement in 


Page 1, Col. 1 | 


Exports of United States in Septem- 
ber reach highest value with largest 
monthly favorable trade balance in 9 
months of 1927. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Industrial expansion in south causes 
| expansion of exports from 

ports. 


League of Nations schedules Geneva 
| conferences concerned with abolition of 
export and import restrictions. 

Page 1, Col. 1 
Germany and Yugoslavia sign com- 
mercial treaty. 


Page 9, Col.7| in heads of two American diplomatic 


Weekly 
conditions. 


survey of world business 


Page 11, Col. 1 


Weekly survey of domestic business 
| conditions. 
Page 7, 
Daily commodity price analysis. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


. or porations 


Board of Tax Appeals disallows de- 
duction’ from gross sales for half of 
price of goods to be returned to com- | 
pany by buyers when such goods were 
not actually returnable in taxable year. | 
(Higginbotham-Bailey-Logan Co.) 


Board of Tax Appeals rules that pay- 
| ment of counsel fees is not deductible 
in filing income. (Frank G. Robins.) | 

Page 8, Col. 6 


Cotton 


Punjab cotton crop reported to be | 
94 per cent of normal. 
Page 4, Col. 1 
September statistics on cotton con- 
sumption in United States. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Daily cotton market price analysis. 
Page 4, Col. 2 | 


Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Law 
| on Page 13. 


| Customs 

of Customs Appeals for October 14. 
Page 14 

Education 


Thirty-one States promoting stand- | 


| ardization in rural schools; country- 
wide plans of standardization in op- 


| eration in other States. 


southern | 


Page 1, Col. 4| 





| Fisheries, describes the work of 


Docket of the United States Court | 





Conference under auspices of Bureau 
of Education discusses allocation of 
funds for negro schooling. « 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Daily newspapers being used in Eng- 
| lish classes at Buffalo foreign speak- 

ing school. 


Page 2, Col. 3 | 


Direct moral instruction provided in 
; public elementary schools of Australia. 


| Electrical Industry 


Federal Radio Commissioner ad- 
| dresses American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers. Page 1, Col. 6 


Foodstuffs 


Daily price analysis of fruit, vege- 
table, meat, butter and cheese mar- 
kets. Page 4, Col. 2 


Power Company; | 
No. 26. State of Missouri, ex rel. | 
Wainright Real Estate Company, plain- 
tiff in error, v. Public Service Commis- 
and Union Electric 
Light & Power Company; and 
No. 27. State of Missouri, ex 
Hotel Statler Company, Inc., 
in error, v. Public Service 
of Missouri and Union Electric Light & 
Power Company. Leave granted three 
counsel to present oral argument for the 
plaintiffs in error, on motion. of Mr. | 
Charles M. Polk in that behalf. Argued 
by Mr. Charles M. Polk. Mr. 
C. Early, and Mr. Charles Wagel for 
the plaintiffs in error, and by Mr. Theo- 
dore Rassieur for the defendants in error. 
No. 28, H. C. Haas, plaintiff in error, 
v. L. Greenwald and Walter S. Stevens. 
Argued by Mr. Nathan Wm. MacChesney 
for the defendants in error, and case 


rel, | 
plaintiff 
Comnission 


| submitted by Mr. J. F. Sullivan for the 


plaintiff in error. 
No, 31, 
Company, petitioner, vy. 


( 


* 


» 


| ute of limitations. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | 


| 
| 
| by Mr. 
Marion 7 
| 
| 
| 


New York Central Railroad | 
Wheeling Can |; 
Argued by Mr. Joseph R. | 


Foreign A ffairs 


Department of State reiterates its 
policy toward supervision of foreign 


loans made through private bankers. 
Page 1, Col. 7 
Senator Borah, readvocates termina- 
tion of policy of Department of State 
of passing on private foreign loans. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
District Court, N. Y., holds cause of 
action brought by German insurance 
company to recover on money transfer 
ordered by wireless during era of Gov- 
ernment censorship, is barred by stat- 
ute of limitations. (Aachen & Munich 
Fire Ins, Co. v. Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York.) 
Page 13, Cols 2 
Federal Reserve Board reports that 
Argentina’s gold position has been 
strengthened by recent return to gold 
standard. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
League of Nations schedules Geneva 
conferences concerned with abolition of 
export and import restrictions. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Italian government temporarily 
abandons attempts to revalorize lira 
upwards. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Stockholm Stock and Bond Exchange 


asks for permisison to list foreign se- | 


curities. 


Page 7, Col. 5 


Bank of France increases amount of 


advances on collateral it is authorized | 


to accept. 


Page 7, Col. 4 | 


Department of State receives copy | gitermine availability 


of Royal decree creating Spanish Na- 
tional Assembly. 

Page 2, Col. 5 

Department of State reports changes 


missions. 
Page 2, Col. 4 

English Royal Naval 
awarded Navy Cross by 


| Coolidge. ® 
Col. 5 | 


Page 3, 


Game and Fish 


Ward T. Bower, of the Bureau of | 
the 


Division of Alaska Fisheries. 


Page 10, Col. 3 | 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President 


| of the United States. 
Page 8, Col. 1 | 


Page 3 
Daily decisions of the General Ac- 


; counting Office. 
Page 10, Col. 2 | 


_Gov't Topical Survey 


Ward T. Bower, of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, describes the work of the Di- 
vision of Alaska Fisheries. 

Page 10, Col. 3 


Hardware 


Atlantic City conference called to 
consider revision of practices in hard- 
ware trade. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


| Inland Waterways 


Digest 


Chief Engineer of Federal Power 
Commisison says power development 
must not be permitted to interfere 
with future expansion of river shipping. | 

Page 1, Col. 2| 


War Department gives authorization | 


| Postal Service 


for improvements in rivers and _har- 
bors. 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Insular POssessions 


General business conditions improv- 


| ing in Porto Rico. 
Page 1, Col. 4 | 


Page 10, Col. 6 


Insurance 


District Court, N. 
action brought by German 
company to recover on money transfer 
ordered by wireless during era of Gov- 
ernment censorship, is barred wy stat- 


as holds cause of 


New York.) 
Page 13, Col. 2 


Judiciary 


Senator Norris advocates restriction 


| of jurisdiction of Federal courts to re- 
| lieve congestion of dockets. 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Labor 


Study conducted on injuries to eyes 
of women in industry in three States, 
Page 14, Col. 1 


Curl for the petitioner. 

for the respondent. 
No. 33. Arthur 

United States of 


submitted by Mr. 


No. 
York, as Trustee 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, 
Carl Roehling et al. trading 
brueder Roehling. 
Godfrey Goldmark for 
tioner. 


Adjourned until Monday ai 12 o’clock. | 
October 17, | 
34, 35, 26, 37, 


Mhe day call for Monday, 
ll be as follows: Nos. 
39, 40, 41, 42, 45, and 46. 


Aviation Treaty Approved 


By Pan American Union 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


which met at Washington in May last 
in accordance with the terms of a reso- 


Reservist | 
President | 


Col. 4 | 





Oil 


| Packers 


| declares meat selling .on a basis 


| grading 
| keting problem facing cattle men of the 
country. 


Patents 


| Public Utilities 


insurance | 


(Aachen & Munich | 
Fire Ins, Co. v. Guaranty Trust Co. of | 


‘Radio 


| ference approves 


| lengths as penetrating through solid 
| rock to depth of 500 feet in tests to 


C. Brown v. The 
America. Argued by 
Mr. Assistant to the Attorney Gen-ral 
| Donovan for the United States, and case 
Weymouth Kirkland 
and Mr. Robert N. Golding for Brown. 
34. Equitable Trust Co. of New 
in Bankruptcy of | 
petitioner, v. 
as Ce- 
Argument commencéd | 
the peti- 


| explosives and 


Summary of All News Contained in Todays Issue 


<> 


Department of Labor reports on sux- | 
vey of employment prospects in States 
of south Atlantic seaboard. 

Page 2, Col. 2 


Lurmber 


Continuation of full text of decision 
vf District Court, Minn., holding patent 
on improvement of machine for stamp- 
ing lumber is not ‘infringement on de- 
vice used for same purpose. _(McDon- 
ough v. Johnson.) 


September shipments of flour, lum- 
ber, coal and coke in_ northwestern 
district reported smaller than in Sep- 
tember 1926, 

Page 4, Col. 1 


Manufacturers 


Patent granted for flexible sample 
display device. (Frank Wolf.) 
Page 13, Col. 1 
Navy Department awards contracts 
for large orders of boots and shoes. 


Page 11, Col. 6 
Milling 


September shipments of flour, lum- 
ber, coal and coke in_ northwestern 
district reported smaller than in Sep- 
tember 1926, 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Daily grain market price analysis- 

Page 4, Col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 


Bureau of Mines reports radio wave 
lengths as penetrating through solid 
rock to depth of 500 feet in tests to 
of underground 
wireless in locating ores. 

Page 2, 


National Defense 


War Department reports record 
transportation of mounted troops by 
motor, covering 300 miles in 36 hours. 

Page 14, Col. 

Navy Department awards contracts 

for large orders of boots and shoes. 
Page 11, Col. 6 | 

Two Army promotions approved by 

President Coolidge. 


Col. 4 


Page 10, Col. 4 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
War Department. 

Page 10, Col. 5 


Secretary Work calls conference of 


| representatives of oil industry to draft 


bill for conservation of oil. 
Page 1, Col- 3 | 
Conclusion of full text of report or- 
dering a readjustment of freight rates 


| on gasoline and other petroleum prod- 


ucts in the southwest. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Department of Agriculture specialist | 
of 

under a uniform system of | 
is ultimate solution of mar- | 


quality 


Page 1, Col. % 


Patent suits filed in the various 
courts. 

Page 13, Col. 5 | 

See Special Index and Law Digest | 


on Page 13. 


Inventors send suggestions anent 
problem of landing airplanes in busi- 
ness districts of cities. 

Page 1, Col. 


International Radiotelegraphic Con- 
ference approves resolution creating | 
permanent consulting committee. 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Publishers 


Daily newspapers being used in Eng- 
lish classes at Buffalo foreign speak- 
ing school. 


Page 2, Col. 3 


International Radiotelegraphic Can- | 

resolution creating 
permanent consulting committee. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Bureau of Mines reports radio wave 


determine availability of underground | 


wireless in locating ores. | 
Page 2, Col. 4 | 





No appearance | | lution adopted at the Fifth Pan Ameri- 
Conference at Santiago, Chile, in 


can 
1923. 


The provisions of the present conven- 
tion apply only to private aircraft, it is 
stated in the second article of the Treaty. 
The Convention sets forth the documents 

| which must be carried by aircraft en- 
gaged in internation flights, the qualifi- 
cations of members of the crew, and pro- 
| vides that the carriage by aircraft of 
of arms and muntions 
in international 


of war is forbidden 
navigation. 


In addition, it. is stipulated that each 
State may prohibit or regulate the Car- | 
riage or use, by aircraft possessing the 
nationality of other contracting States, | 


of photographic apparatus, 


The regulations established by a con- 
tracting State with regard to admissions | 
of aircraft of other 
contracting States shall, it is provided, 
na- 
shall have the right | 

of its 
to the | 


commercial transportation of passengers 


over its territory 


be applied without distinction of 
tionality; but a State 
to establish restrictions in favor 
ow national aircraft in regard 


a 


| 
} 
| 
Page 13, Col. 3 


| process 


this year 


| Trade Marks 


Rejection of trade mark application 
affirmed to register stamp for radio 
sets used previously for pianos by an- 
other company. (Premier Radio Corp. 
v. Premier Grand Piano Corp.) 

Page 13, Col. 4 

Federal Radio Commissioner  ad- 
dresses American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers. 


Railroads 


Atlantic Coast Line and, Seaboard 
Air Line railways object to rates pro- 
posed on freightts to and from points 
in Florida. 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Proposed increased rates rejected on 
straw from [Illinois points to Indian- 
apolis and Ohio without prejudice to 
filing new schedules. 
Page 6, Col. 5 
Conclusion of full text of report or- 
dering a readjustment of freight rates 
on gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts in the southwest. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Further intervention allowed in 
Northern Pacific-Great Northern mer- 
ger. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain 
Railroad authorized to issue $49,534 in 
promissory notes. 
Page 7, Col. 1 
Summary of rate decisions. 
Page 6, Col. 7 


| Science 


Automatic electrical device tabulates 
flow of water in Washington, D. C. 


| reservoirs. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Standards perfects new 
cleaning interior marble 


Bureau of 
for 
work. 
Page 10, Col. 7 
7° ° 
Shipping 
Industrial expansion in south causes 
expansion of exports from southern 


ports. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


! Sugar 


uropean sugar production is larger 
than last, estimated gain in 


18 countries reaching 400,000 short 


| tons. 


Page 4, Col. 4 


Supreme Court 


Journal and Day Call of the Su- 


| preme Court of the United States. 


Page 14 
Taxation 


Summary of decisions by Board of 


| Tax Appeals. 


Page 7 
See Special Index and Digest of*Tax 


| Decisions on Page 8. 


Territories 


Ward T. Bower, of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, describes the work of the 
Division of Alaska Fisheries. 

Page 10, Col. 3 


Textiles 
Daily cotton and wool market price 
analysis. Page 4, Col. 2 
September statistics on cotton con- 
sumption in United States. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


See Special Index and Law Digest 


| on Page 12. 
| Trade Practices 


Atlaritic City conference called to 
consider revision of practices in hard- 
ware trade. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Federal Trade Commission announces 
series of hearings in inquiry into al- 
leged resale price maintenance by New 
Jersey chemists, Page 9, Col. 1 


Veterans 


Comptroller General rules that dis- 
bursing officer must repay government 
for amount overpaid in error to vet- 
eran. Page 10, Col. 1 


Water Power 


Chief Engineer of Federal Power 


| Commisison says power development 


must not be permitted to interfere 
with future expansion of river shipping. 


Page 1; Col. 2 
Wook 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


| and merchandise between two or more 


points in its own territory. 


the convention. 
The 


the Pan 
thereupon inform the other 
powers, 


its ratification. 
The 


the States, 
can Union, 
delegates to the Sixth Pan 
Conference, 
vana, Cuba, in January, 1928, 





we 


PRICE 5 





| Graham, 


| States. 








It is recognized that uniformity of laws 
and regulations governing aerial naviga- 
tion within each country are equally as 
important as uniform rules for inter- 
| national flights, and it is thereforg pro- 
vided that the Pan American Union shall 
cooperate with the Governments of the | 
contracting States to attain the desired | 
uniformity of laws and regulations for 
aerial navigation in the States party to 


convention stipulates that each 
State shall deposit its ratification with | 
American Union, which shall | 
contracting 
and that the convention shall 
come into force for each ratifying power 
40 days from the date of the deposit of 
| Nitro Chemical Co.; 
convention as approved by the 
Governing Board, will be transmitted to 
members of the Pan Ameri- 
for the consideration of the 
American 
which will convene at Ha- 
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‘New Record Set 


In Moving Troops 


By Motor Truck 


Troop F of Fifth Ca Fifth Cavalry, Ac- 


complishes March of 300 
Miles, Longest Ever 
Made, in 36 Hours. 


A record for the transportation of 
mounted troops by motors was made by 
troop F of the 5th Cavalry recently,, 
when the contingent covered a 300-mile 
trip from Marfa, Tex., to Fort Clarke, ¥ 
Tex., in 36 hours, the Department °© 
War anounced in a statement October 137 

This constituted the longest march in 
trucks ever made by cavalry in this 
country, according to the statement. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

The War Department has received in- 
formation of a 300-mile march from 
Marfa, Tex., to Fort Clarke, Tex., made 
by F Troop, 5th Cavalry, in trucks, in 
the remarkably short time of 36 hours. 
This is the longest march in trucks ever 
made by cavalry in the United States, 
and sets a time record for the transpor- 
tation of mounted troops by motors. 

During the recent Texas maneuvers, 
near Marfa, daily experiments in the 
transport of troops by motors were con- 
ducted. At the close of the maneuvers, 
and in order to provide a more exhaus- 
tive test of this means of transport, 
Capt. Lawrence B. Wyant was directed 
to utiliz@ motor trucks in the return 
march of his troop to its home station 
at Fort Clarke. He was given 12 
3 or 5-ton Liberty trucks, one G. M. C, 
truck, one tank truck, and one motor- 
cycle, for the transportation of horses, 
men, and full field equipment. 

The route of the 300-mile march 
through southwest Texas, lay over 
graded dirt or gravel roads, 75 miles of 
which were hilly and rough. The weather 
was fair and dry. On the first day the 
command covered 160 miles. The re- 
maining 140 miles was negotiated before 
dark of the second day. Enroute the 
motor column experienced ‘very little 
mechanical difficulty. 


The troop on this march was com- 
pletely horsed and equipped at all times 
ready for such mounted tactical missions 
as might be assigned at any time during 
or upon the completion of the journey. 

The movement of mounted troops in 
motor trucks is a development of the 
year. If the utilization of motor trucks 
as a means of transportation increases 
the rate of march and radius of action 
for cavalry as much as is indicated by 
this most recent experiment, it will ex- 
ercise a considerable influence on. the 
future employment of that arm. 


United States Court 
Of Customs Appeals 
Friday, Oct. 14, 1927. 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 


and Associate Judges James 
F. Smith, Orion M. Barber, and Charles 


| S. Hatfield. 


No. ‘2947. United States v. H. B. 
Thomas & Co. Mixed oils. Argued by 
Mr. Charles D. Lawrence for the appel- 
lant and by Mr. Allan R. Brown for 


| the appellee. 


No. 2869. F. N. Giavi et al. v. United 
Merchandise not legally marked 
—cheese. Argued by Mr. Allan R. 
Brown for the appellants and by Mr. 


Fred J. Carter for the appellee. 


No. 2970. United, States v. Kate 
Kerby. Books--Old Chinese garden. 
Argued by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence for 
the appellant and by Mr. James W. 
Bevans for the appellee. 

No. 2974. United States v. Marshal 
Field & Co. Necklaces of imitatio 
pearl beads. Argued by Mr. Fred J. 


| Carter for the appellant and by Mrp 


James W. Bevans for the appellee. 

No. 2921. United States v. Karl 
Stern Co. et al. Dyed grasses. Argued 
by Mr. Fred J. Carter for the appellant 
and submitted on the record by the ap- 
pellees. 


United States 


Court of Claims 
Friday, October 14, 1927. 


Call for Monday, October 17, 1927: No, 
F-115, Luciana Societa Italiana di Navi- 
gazione; No. H-57, Flensburger Dampe 
fercompagnie; No. D-204, Adelaide F, 
Chapman; No. D-303, Henry J. Lucke; 
No. H-38, The Sperry Gyroscope Co.; 
No. H-118, Mount Manresa; No. B-102, 
Remington Arms Union Metallic Carte 
ridge Co.; No. H-7, General Textile Co.3 
No. E-496, John T. Overbey et al.; No. 


| D-1, Bickett Coal & Coke Co.; No. D-758, 


Langrock Co.; No. E-177, Niles Bement 
Pond Co.; No. E-398, S. Gusman Velas- 
quez; No. F-180, Fred C. Blenkner; No. 


| F-246, Mississippi River & Bonne Terre 


Ry. Co. (and 8 similar ¢ases) No. F- ae, 
Berkshre Weoelen Co.; No, F-405, W. 
Richardson; ‘No. H-76, Chippewa ndings 
of Minn.; No. H-151, John J. White et al.; 
No. H-174, Healey Aeroplane Bus Co.; 
No. H-182, John W. LeCrone; No. H-185, 
Tidewater Coal Exchange; No. H-198, 
Frank C. Mattern et al.; No. H-201, 
No. C-941, C-942 
and C-977, Weehawken Dry Dock Co.; 
No. H-56, Edmund a, Chamberlain; No. 
H-280, Rodman Chemical Co.; No. Cong. 
17338, Estate of James M. Mardin; Nos & 
H-270, Fort Dodge,.Des Moines & “ 
R. R. Co.; E. King 


No. H-255, James 


| et al.; and No, H-258, George H. McKane 





